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W^my THE GENERAL EDITOR 



THE General Editor does not hold himself 
responsible, except in the most general sense, 
for the statements, opinions, and interpretations 
contained in the several volumes of this Series. He 
believes that the value of the Introduction and the 
C&mmentary in each case is largely dependent on 
the Editor being free as to his treatment of the 
questions which arise, provided that that treatment 
is in harmony with the character and scope of the 
Series. He has therefore contented himself with 
offering criticisms, urging the consideration of alter- 
native interpretations, and the like ; and as a rule 
he has left the adoption of these suggestions to the 
discretion of the Editor. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
January, 1910. 
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PREFACE 

/'~\VR estimate of the historical and critical value of the 
^-^ Second Gospel has risen enormously during the last 
thirty or forty years, and it is possible that further study 
will cause the estimate to rise even higher than it is at 
present. But the unique value of this Gospel is still very 
imperfectly realized by many of those who often read and 
to some extent study it'; and it is one of the objects of 
this new edition of St Mark to make the knowledge of 
its unique character more widely diffused, and to enable 
more readers of the New Testament to see for themselves 
some of the particulars in which this hitherto underrated 
Gospel brings us closer than any other to our Lord, as He 
was known to those who watched His acts and listened to 
His teaching. 

During the period in which the inestimable character 
of the Gospel according to St Mark has been more and 
more appreciated, a number of critical and controversial 
works have appeared in England and elsewhere which 
raise, or bring into greater prominence, questions respect- 
ing Christian doctrine that produce perplexity in many 
minds. With regard to not a few of these questions, the 



Second Gospel, fairly and intelligently used, will show the 
way, if not to a solution, at least to the direction in which 
a reasonable answer to doubts-can be found. These Notes 
on the Gospel will do good service, if in any degree they 
render aid to such a quest. 

The titles of some of the books which the writer of 
the Notes has found very helpful are given at the end of 
the Introduction, and the list might be greatly enlarged. 
Among English works he has found nothing equal to 
Dr Swete's Commentary, and among foreign ones nothing 
equal to that of Lagrange, who had the advantage of 
coming after Dr Swete. He has also to express his 
obligations to the General Editor for vigilant care in 
reading the proofs and for many valuable suggestions and 
criticisms. 

A. P. 

BiDEFORD. 

Ckristmas, 1914. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CHAPTER i 

St Mark the Evangelist 

The name "Mark" occurs four times in Acts and four times 
in the Epistles. In Acts we are told three times of a Jew at 
Jerusalem named John who had Mark as an alternative or 
additional name (xii. 12, z;, xv. 37), and once he is called 
simply "the Mark," i.e. "the Mark just mentioned" {xv. 39).' 
The same person is twice called simply "John," without mention 
of an alternative name (xiit. 5, 13). In the Epistles the name 
"John" is dropped, and the person in question is called simply 
" Mark," without the article, as if those who are addressed 
would know who was meant (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 
II ; I Pet. V. 13). The identification of the John in Acts with 
the Mark of the Epistles is probable on other grounds (see 
below), and it is confirmed by the fact that in Col. iv. 10 
St Paul, after mentioning that Mark is the cousin (not "sister's 
son," as A.V.) of Barnabas, reminds the Colossians that they 
have been told that they need have no hesitation in receiving 
him, if lie should visit them ; which looks like an allusion to the 
defection of John (Mark), as related in Acts xv. 37—39. 

To speak of him as "John Mark," as if the combined names 
were analogous to "John Smith," is misleading, "Whose 
surname was Mark" (xii. 12, 25) encourages us to regard the 
cases as analogous, but in the modem combination the two 
names are intended to be used together and in some cases 
must be used together, whereas in the other case the two names 
were rarely, if ever, used together, but were alternatives ; llie 
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second name was an alias. Although under the name of Simon, 
or Peter, or Kephas, the chief Apostle is mentioned more than 
i8o times in N.T., only three times is he called Simon Peter 
(Mt. xvi. l6; Lk. V, 8; 2 Pet. i, l) by any writer except John, 
who commonly gives both names. "Saul, otherwise Paul" 
(Acts xiii. 9) is never called "Saul Paul." The Evangelist 
would be called "John" among Jews and "Mark" among 
Gentiles (Ramsay, Paul the Travdler, p. 81). Acts xiii. 5 is 
against Deissmann's suggestion that in xiii. 13 Mark is called 
"John" purposely, because he had forsaken the Apostle and 
had returned to Jerusalem, whereas in xv. 39, when he goes 
with Barnabas to Cyprus, he is called simply " Mark" {^Bib. St. 
p. 317). If the change is not purely accidental, the reason 
would rather be that at Antioch and Jerusalem he was in Jewish 
society and was known as "John," whereas in travelling he 
would use the Gentile alias. The employment of a Roman 

■ of Titus and of several persons who bore the name of Gaius. 
In "Jesus, called Justus" (Col. iv. 11) we have a combination of 
a Hebrew and a Latin name. 

With regard to the identification, the connexion between the 
mentions of Mark in three different Epistles is of importance. 
In Col. iv. 10 St Paul commends him to a Church of proconsular 
Asia ; in I Pet. v. 13 Mark sends a salutation to Churches in 
ihat region ; in 2 Tim. iv. 1 1 he is found in that region. "The 
Scriptural notices suggest that the same Mark is intended in 
all the occurrences of the name, for they are connected together 
by personal links (Peter, Paul, Barnabas) ; and the earliest 
forms of tradition likewise identify them " (Lighlfoot on CoL iv. 
10). 

Mark was the son of Mary (Mariam), who was a Jewish 
convert, who seems to have been well-to-do, and to have been 
a Christian of some importance. Her house at Jerusalem has 
a "porch" or "gateway" and an upper room, and she has at 
least one female slave. As soon as the chief of the Apostles is 
released from prison he goes to her house to report his freedom, 
for there members of the Church of Jerusalem were accustomed 
to meet It is probable that her son John was already, a 
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believer, like herself. If he was not already known to Peter, 
this nocturnal visit of the released Apostle may have been 
the beginning of intimacy. St Peter may have converted both 
mother and son. As the father is not mentioned in Acts, we 
conclude that he was dead, a conclusion which is against the 
identification of the father of Mark with "the goodman of the 
house" (see on xiv. 14), but the conclusion may be wrong. 

That Mark was one of the Seventy or Seventy-two disciples 
(Lk. X. i) is a worthless tradition for which the credulous and 
uncritical Epiphanius gives no authority. The same statement '^ 
is made aboiit St Luke. There was a natural desire to show 
that all four Evangelists were personal disciples of Che Lord. 
That Mark was a Levite is a reasonable conjecture from the 
fact that he was a " cousin " (Col. iv. 10) of the Levite Barnabas ; 
but we are not sure thai they were the sons of two brothers. 
There is more to be said for the theory that he was the young 
man mentioned in Mk xiv. 51, 52 ; see notes there. 

Even if bis parents were Jews of the Dispersion, it is probable 
that they had been settled in Jerusalem for some years, and die 
names Mary and John point to the family being Hebrews rather 
than Hellenists (Zahn, /n/ra/i. lo N.T. II. p. 487). Assuming 
that at any rate the married life of his mother had been spent 
in Jeiusalem, Mark must have been familiar with the sensation 
which was caused there and in Judaea when, after centuries of 
silence, first one Prophet and then a second began to proclaim 
the coming of the reign of God. If Mark did not himself hear 
either of these new Prophets, he may often have talked to those 
who had listened to John the Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth. 
That he had often been with some who had known Jesus, and 
in particular with Peter, may be regarded as certain. 

His cousin Barnabas came to Jerusalem with Saul to bring 
alms from Che Christians in Antioch Co the Christians in Judaea 
during the famine of A.d. 45, 46 ; and when the work of relieving 
the poor in Jerusalem was over, the two missionaries took 
Mark with them on their return to Syria. There can be little 
doubt whose doing this was. Of the two missionaries, Barnabas 
was as yet very decidedly the chief. He had introduced the 
notable convert, Saul of Tarsus, to the Church at Jerusalem 
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and had been his Eponsor and patron (Acts ix. 27, xi. 25). He 
and Saul needed helpers in their work, and when it came to 
selecting one, it would be Barnabas that would decide who 
should be chosen, and he chose his young cousin, who had 
probably been useful in distributing relief at Jerusalem ; 2 Tim. 
iv. II indicates that Mark had powers of organization. Con- 
sequently, when Barnabas and Saul were again sent forth by 
the Church at Antioch, they had him as their "attendant," 
which probably means that he was the courier of the party and 
managed the details of the journey. He was not a missionary 
chosen by the Holy Spirit and solemnly sent forth by the 
Church at Antioch, but the two Apostles (as we may now call 
them) who were thus chosen "had him as an attendant" 

It is evident from what follows that Mark did not consider 
himself under any obligation either to Divine commands or 10 
the Church at Antioch in this service. He was free to decide 
for himself how long he would continue to attend on his cousin 
and Saul. With them he sailed to Cyprus. They slay at 
S^amis, working among the Jews there, and then go through 
the island to its western extremity, and at Papbos come into 
conflict with Elymas the sorcerer, whose discomfiture leads to 
the conversion of the Proconsul, Sergius Paulus. After this 
success they cross to Pamphylia, and at Perga Mark refuses to 
go further and returns to Jerusalem. Possibly the risks and 
hardships of a journey into (he interior frightened him ; he felt 
that fie could no longer do his work as dragoman satisfactorily 
under such conditions. Or he may have thought that home 
ties were more binding than those which aitache(I him to 
Barnabas and Paul. Or he may have seen that it was becoming 
more and more difficult to work with both the Apostles, for 
Paul's teaching, especially with regard to the Gentiles, was now 
far in advance of that of his colleague, and was becoming more 
so. And the more advanced Apostle was now taking the lead. 
It is no longer " Barnabas and Saul " (jciii. 2, 7) but " Paul and 
his company" or "Paul and Barnabas" (i/i/. j 3, 43, 46). For 
any or all of these reasons Mark may have turned back. 
Whatever the reasons were, they were such as could be better 
appreciated, if not actually approved, by his cousin than by 
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his cousin's energetic colleague, who condemned Mark severely 
(xv. 38). After an interval there is the so-called "Council" at 
Jerusalem (f. a.d. 49 or 50). Paul and Barnabas are again at 
Antioch, and Peter joins them there. Was Mark there also, 
and was he one of " the rest of the Jews" who " dissembled with 
Peter, insomuch that even Barnabas was carried away with 
their dissimulation"? Gal. ii. 13. That is not unreasonable 
conjecture ; but it has against it the silence of both St Luke in 
Acts and St Paul in Galatians. When St Paul absolutely 
refused to give Mark another trial, and parted from Barnabas 
rather than do so, the only reason given is Mark's \vitbdrawal 
from Pamphylia (xv. 38). The result was that he tcrok Silas as 
a colleague and went on a mission through Syria and Cilicia, 
while Barnabas and his cousin sailed back to Cyprus, in which 
island both of them had connexions. This would be about 



A.D. 52. 

The frequently mentioned tradition that St Mark founded the 
Church of Alexandria may, with much reserve and uncertainty, 
be aJlowed to come in at this point. There is here a consider- 
able gap of about ten years in what Scripture tells us about 
Mark, and it is credible that, during the period about which 
Scripmre tells us nothing, he went from Cyprus to Alexandria 
and helped to make it a Christian centre. But it does not 
follow that, because the tradition helps to fill this gap, therefore 
the tradition is true. The Alexandrian Fathers, Clement and 
Origen, in all their various writings, nowhere allude to Mark's 
preaching at Alexandria. On the whole, however, it is more 
probable that the connexion of St Mark with Alexandria, if it be 
historical, did not begin until after the death of St Peter. 

We arc on sure ground once more when we find St Mark at 
Rome during the first Roman imprisonment of St Paul (Col. iv. 
10; Philem. 24); but we cannot safely infer that it was the 
Apostle's imprisonment which brought Mark to Rome. What 
is certain is that he and the Apostle are now completely re- 
conciled, and that the latter seems to have become anxious to 
show Mark that he now has complete contidence in him. He 
declares him to be one who joined in alleviating his sufferings 
as a prisoner. He claims him as a tellow-worker, and he 
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inserts salutations from him in the letters to the Colossians and 
Philemon. Mark, Aristarchus, and Jesus who is called Justus 
are the only Jewish Christians who cleave to St Paul in his 
captivity, and the Aposite seems to have sent Mark back to 
Asia. A few years later, in the latest of the Pauline Epistles 
(2 Tim. iv. ii), Timothy, who was probably at Ephesus, is 
charged to " pick up Mark " and bring him with him to Rome. 

And it is in Rome that we next hear of St Mark, h was 
probably after the deaths of the two Apostles with whom he 
had of old been associated that Mark attached himself to the 
old friend of the family, St Peter ( and it is in i Pet. v. 1 3 that 
we have the last mention of him in the N.T.— " Mark, my son, 
saluleth you." " My son " may be a mere expression of affection ; 
but it is not impossible that it means that Peter was instru- 
mental in converting Mark to Christianity (cf. I Cor. iv. 14, 15). 
It is not fatal to this view that St Paul commonly uses "child" 
and not "son" ofthe relationship between himself and his 
converts (i Cor. iv. 14; Phil. ii. 33; i Tim. i. 2, 18; 2 Tim. i. 2, 
ii. i; Tit. i. 4; Philem. 10; cf. 3 Jn 4), although it makes it 
a little less probable than the other view. But the sense in 
which "my son" is used does not affect the probability that 
Mark was instructed in Che Gospel first by Sc Peter. One thing 
may be regarded' as certain, that when i Peter was written, the 
Evangelist was with the Apostle in Rome. Beyond reasonable 
doubt "Babylon" is Rome (Hort, 1 Pettr, p. 6; Lightfoot, 
Clement, II. p. 492 ; Bigg, i and 2 Peter, pp. 22, 76). 

That both St Peter and St Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome 
under Nero may be accepted as a sufficiently attested tradition. 
That they suffered at the same time is less probable ; but, when 
we abandon this tradition, it is difficult to determine which 
Apostle suffered first. On the whole, it is safer to pKice the 
martyrdom of St Paul before that of St Peter, and to suppose 
that the death of the former was one reason for Mark's becoming 
closely connected with the latter; but the friendship of St Peter 
with Mark's family would account for this close C 
if St Paul were still alive. 
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The Author of the Second Gospel 
That Mark was the writer of the Second Gospel, and that in 
what he wrote he was largely dependent upon the teaching of 
St Peter, may also be accepted as sufficiently attested. That 
St Peter is the probable source of a great deal that we find in 
this Gospel can be shown in detail from the Gospel itself; but 
the evidence with regard to the exact relation between the 
Apostle and the Gospel of Mark is not harmonious. We begin 
with Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis. Irenaeus tells us that Fapias 
was "a hearer of John and a companion of Polycarp." The first 
statement may be true, but it is perhaps only an inference from 
the second. After the destruction of Jerusalem some Christians 
migrated from Palestine to Hierapolis. Among these were Philip 
the Apostle and his daughters, two of whom lived to a great age, 
and from them Papias obtained various traditions about the 
Apostles and their contemporaries. He also obtained informa- 
tion from two disciples of the- Lord, Aristion and John the 
Presbyter or the Elder. The former is interesting to us in con- 
nexion with the longer ending of this Gospel (xvi. g — 20), while 
the latter is connected with our present "purpose. Papias 
collected traditions about Christ and His Apostles and used 
them to illustrate the Gospel narrative in a treatise called An 
Exposition of the Oracles of ike Lord, some precious fragments 
of which have been preserved by Eusebius. He quotes the 
passage which concerns us H. E. iii. 39; and it will be seen 
from the opening words that in it Papias is quoting "the 
Presbyter" or "the Elder," which almost certainly means the 
Presbyter John. After the first sentence which is attributed to 
the Presbyter we cannot be quite sure whether we are reading 
his statements or those of Papias; but this is not of much 
moment, for Papias is certainly passing on information which 
be had received on what he believed to be good authority. 

"This also the Presbyter used to say. Mark, having become 
Petet^s interpreter, wrote accurately, though not in order (to^ii), 
all that he remembered of the things which were either said or 
done by Christ For he was neither a hearer of the Lord nor 
a follower of Him, but afterwards, as I said, [followed] Peter, 
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who used to adapt his instructions to the needs [of his hearers] 
but without making a. connected report of the Lord's Sayings. 
So that Mark committed no error when he wrote down some 
things just as he remembered ihem ; for of one thing he made 
a purpose from the first, not to omit any one of the things 
which he heard or state anything falsely among them." 

This is evidence of the highest importance. Fa.pias can hardly 
have got this information much later than A.D. loo, and he gets 
it from one who was contemporary with Apostles and the earliest 
Christian traditions. We shall have to return to the difficult 
statement that Mark, as distinct from other Evangelists, did noi 

Irenaeus (ill. i. i) says that "after the death of Peter and Paul, 
Mark also, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us 
in writing, the things which had been preached by Peter." 

Tentrilian lAdv. Marcion. iv. 5) says much the same as- 
Irenaeus ; that Mark was Peter's inierpreier, and reproduced 
his teaching. 

Clement of Alexandria (Hypotyposeis), as quoted by Eusebius 
{H. E. ii. 15), states that Peter's hearers were so impressed by 
his teaching, that they "were not content with this u 
teaching of the divine Gospel, but with all s 
besought Mark, a follower of Peter, and the one whose Gospel 
is extant, that he would leave them a written monument of the 
doctrine which had been communicated to them orally. Nor 
did they cease till they had prevailed with the man, and had 
thus become the occasion of the written Gospel which bears the 
name of Mark. And they say that Peter, when he had learned 
through the Spirit that which had been done, was pleased with 
their leal, and that the work won the sanction of his authority 
for the purpose of being used in the Churches." Elsewhere 
{H. E. vi. 25) Eusebius quotes Clement as having written that, 
when Peter leaml what Mark had done, "he neither directly 
forbade it nor encouraged it" 

Origen, as quoted by Eusebius {//. E. vi. 25), states that 
Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him; and Jerome (Ep. 120, 
Ad Hedibiam ii) repeats this. 

Where these writers disagree, the earlier n 
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preferred. Papias was a contemporary of Mark ; i.e. be » 
boy about the time when Mark wrote his Gospel. His n 
states thaC Mark wrote down what he recollected of the teaching 
of Peter, which almost implies that he did not write until after 
Peter's death ; and Irenaeus expressly slates that this was the 
case. This is more probable than Clement's statement that 
Peter approved of the work, and much more probable than 
Origen's statement that Peter dictated it Such enhancemeius 
of the value of the Gospel of Mark would be likely to be 
imagined in Alexandria, where Mark was believed to have 
laboured, and even to have founded the first Christian com- 
munity. 

What those who call Mark the "interpreter of Peter" mean 
by the expression is explained by none of chein. The most 
natural, and not improbable, meaning of " Peter's interpreter" 
would be that Peter's knowledge of Greek was not equal to 
giving addresses to those whom he instructed in Rome, and 
that Mark translated into Greek what Peter said in Aramaic. 
It is true that Peter had probably been bilingual from childhood, 
speaking both Aramaic and Greek, as many Welsh peasants 
speak both Welsh and English. But such casual use of Greek 
would not necessarily enable htm to preach in Greek any more 
than a Welsh peasant's casual use of English would enable him 
to preach- in English. If this is the correct explanation of 
"interpreter," it is easy to see how Mark's services in this 
direction would impress Peter's teaching on his memory. 
According to any explanation, the term can hardly mean less 
than that in some way Mark acted as an instrument for con- 
veying Peter's teaching to those who either did not hear it or 
could not understand it. 

Hippolytus {Philosophumena, vii. 30) says that Mark was 
■ called " the stump-fingered," which implies thai one of his 
fingers was defective through malformation or amputation. 
Various guesses have been made as to the origin of this nick- 
name, which is repeated in Latin Prefaces to the Gospel. Some 
take it literally : he kad only a stump in place of a finger, either 
(i) because he was born so or had been accidentally maimed, or 
(a) because, being a Levite and not wishing to become a priest, 
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he cut off one of his fingers. Others take it metaphorically: he 
was called stump -lingered, either (3) because, like a malingerer, 
he had deserted in Pamphylia, or (4) because his Gospel is 
maimed in its extremilies, having lost its conclusion, and (as 
some think) its beginning. Of these four conjectures the first 
and fourth are most worthy of consideration, especially the 
first. 

>Ve do not know either when, where, or how St Mark died. 
Jerome places his death in the eighth year of Nero at Alex- 
andria; but we have no means of confirming or correcting this. 
The apocryphal Acts of Mark make him die a martyr's death ; 
but these Acls are Alexandrian, and a desire to glorify the 
reputed founder of the Alexandrian Church may be the origin 
of the statement. No writer of the second, third, or fourth 
century says that Mark suffered martyrdom, and their silence 
may be regarded as decisive. 

Shortly before his own martyrdom St Paul wrote of Mark 
that he was "useful for ministering" (2 Tim. iv. 11). This 
statement "assigns to Mark his precise place in the history of 
the Apostolic Age. Not endowed with gifts of leadership, 
neither prophet nor teacher, he knew how to be invaluable to 
- those who filled the first rank in the service of the Church, and 
proved himself a true servus servorum Dei" (Swete). 



CHAPTER II 
The Source-s 

One chief source has already been mentioned, the Apostle 
St Peter. The evidence for this goes back to the Presbyter 
John as quoted by Papias, who evidently gives his assent. It 
is confirmed by Irenaeus, TertuUian and many other writers ; 
and it is by no means improbable that by the " Memoirs 
{ApomHemoneumata) of Peter" Justin means the Gospel of 
St Mark. These Memoirs containedthe words "name Boanerges 
which is, Sons of thunder," words which occur Mk iii. 17 and in 
no other Gospel (Justin, Try. 106 j comp. Try. 88 with Mk vL 3). 
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Nearly everything which Mark records might have been jold 
him by St Peter, for St Peter was present when what is 
recorded was done and spoken.' But no one. supposes that 
Peter was Mark's only source. Even some things which Peter 
might have told him may have been derived by Mark from 
Others, for when he wrote other eyewitnesses still survived and 
there was abundance of oral tradition. On three occasions, 
however, only three disciples, Peter, James, and John, were 
present as witnesses, and on two o'f these— the Transfiguration 
and the Agony — they were the only witnesses, for it cannot be 
regarded as probable that the "young man" of Mkxtv- 51 was 
present at the Agony and saw and listened while the Three 
were sleeping. From which of the Three did Mark obtain 
information? James is excluded by his early death, and we 
know of no special relations between Mark and John. Peter 
is much more likely to have been Mark's informant It is true 
that a>me very interesting things about Peter are omitted by 
Mark, e.^. Christ's high praise of his confession of faith, his 
walking on the sea, his paying the tribute with the stater from 
the fish ; but these are things about which Peter might wish to 
be reticent, and which he himself omitted in his public teaching. 
See Eusebius, Demonstr. Evang. 111. 5. Although Mark is so 
much shorter than Matthew or Luke, yet he bientions Peter 
nearly as often (Mk ^5 times, Mt 38, Lk. 27); and Mark 
5 Peter in four places where Matthew and Luke do not 
n him, and in all four passages we seem to have personal 
recollections (i. 36, xi. 21, xiii. 3, xvi. 7). If we had no in- . 
formation as to the authorship of the Second Gospel, the 
Gospel itself would have suggested that Peter was connected 

The number of graphic details which are found in Mark, and 
in Mark alone, has often been pointed out as a characteristic of 
this Gospel. While Mark omits many sections which are found 
in Matthew and Luke, yet in those sections which are common 
to all three Mark almost always gives us something which is not 
in either of the other two ; and often these additional touches are 
of great value. Many of them are pointed out in the notes, and 
the whole of them can be seen very conveniently in the first 
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column of Abbott and Rushbrooke, The Common Tradition 
ef the Synoptic Gospels. It is possible that these details are 
literary embellishmenls supplied by Mark himself, who has a 
manifest liking for fulness of expression; but a good many 
of them look like the recollections of an eyewitness. They 
bear out what the Presbyter John, as quoted by Papias, said of 
Mark, that in writing- things down from memory he " made it his 
purpose from the first, not to omit any of the things which he 
heard or state anything falsely among them." This is praise 
which could not so justly be given to Matthew, who rather often 
either omits or alters what he does not like. When we see how 
wanting in literary skill Mark often is, we are less inclined to 
think that the graphic descriptions which he gives us are due to 
exuberance of style rather than to conscientious or accidental 
retention of what one who was there had told him. The student 
will be able to come to some conclusion for himself on this 
point, if he compares the Synoptic narrativts of the- three 
occasions when Christ took Peter, James, and John apart, or 
of Peter's denials. The passages peculiar to Mark, having no 
parallel in Matthew or Luke, are i. i, iii. 20^ 21, iv. 26—29, 
■ vii. 2—4, 33—37, viii. 22-26, xiv. 51, 52. Study of these will 
also help the attainment of some conclusion. 

It is probable that, in addition to the teaching of St Peter 
and much oral tradition of a general kind, Mark also used 
documentary evidence ; t.g. notes on the teaching and death ol 
John the Baptist, and on the last days of Christ's life on earth. 
But beyond this vague probability it is not safe to go. 

The question whether Mark used the lost document, commonly 
designated "Q," which was abundantly used by Matthew and 
Luke, and of which there are no sure traces in Mark, is' one to 
which no sure answer can be given. Mr Streeter thinks, that he 
has been able to "establish beyond reasonable doubt that Mark 
was familiar with Q," and Dr Sanday thinks that his arguments 
"seem to compel assent" {Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 
pp. xvi, 165—183). On the other side see Stanton, The Gospels 
as Historical Documents, II. pp. 109— 114; MofFatt, Introd. to 
thi Literature 0/ the N.T. pp. 204—206. It may be doubted 
whether there is any clear instance in which it is necessary to 
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assume that Mark derived his material from Q. Q is ceriaioly 
earlier than any date which can reasonably be given to Mark, 
and therefore the hypothesis that he had seen it is reasonable. 
We are on sufficiently safe grou^d when we assert that what 
Mark gives us comes from Peter as d cognate sources of in- 
formation. Peter's teaching may have, contained nearly all the 
Sayings of Christ which are reported by Mark. 

The hypothesis of a^ Ur-Marcus, a first edidon considerably 
shorter than our Mark, , is not required. Burkit^ The Gospel 
History and its Transmission, pp, 40 f. ; Swete, Si Mark, 
p. htv; JiiUcher, Introd. to N.T. p. 326. It is more to the 
point to remember that for some things in the Gospef Mark's 
own experience may be the chief source. The fulness of the 
narrative of the last week of our Lord's life in all the Gospels 
has often been remarked in contrast to the scantiness of the 
record respecting the previous thirty years. It is quite possible 
that sotne of that fulness is the outcome of what St Mark him- 
self could remember. Some events in the Holy Week he may 
well have witnessed and never forgotten ; at some paints he may 
have been present when Peter was not 



CHAPTER III 
Plan and Contents 

Critics are not agreed as to the analysis of this Gospiel, Even 
their main divisions are not always the same. Yet certain broad 
features stand out clearly, although there is sometimes room for 
difference of opinion as to the exact point at which ihe dividing 
lines should be placed. There is a short Introduction. Then 
come two main divisions : the Ministry in Galilee and the 
neighbourhood, and the Ministry m Judaea. These are followed 
by the beginning of the Conclusion, and the Conclusion remains 
unfinished. 

The Introduction may be made to contain the first eight 
verses (WH.), or the first thirteen (Salmond, Swete, Moffatt), or 
the first fifteen (Zahn). There is something to be said lor each 
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of these arrangements. The preparatory work of the Fore- 
runner ends at V. 8 ; then he is eclipsed by the Messiah. OA 
the other hand, the Messiah's own work does not begin till v. 14 ; 
but it does begin there in a real sense, although in the fullest 
sense it may be said to begin with the call of the first pair 
of disciples. The purely introductory portion ends with the 
Temptation, which prepared Che Messiah for the work of the 
Ministry, just as the Baptist's preaching prepared the people for 
the reception of the Messiah's Ministry. 

The line between the two main divisions may also be drawn 
at different places ; either just before or just after ch. x., or at 
X. 31. There is an interval of transition between the Galilaean 
and the Judaean Ministries, and we can dther attach the in- 
terval to the latter (Moffatl), or give it a place by itself (Swete), 
or divide it at the point where the Messiah begins His last 
journey to Jerusalem (WH., Salmond).. Perhaps the last is the 
most satisfactory arrangement, but the question is not a 'matter 
of great moment. 

It is obvious that thus far the order is chronological ; Intro- 
duction, Galilee, Judaea, Conclusion. But are the sections and 
sub-sections which make up the main divisions chronologically 
arranged ? That question cannot be answered with certainty. 
Any narrator would endeavour to avoid confusing what took 
place in Galilee with what took place in Judaea and Jerusalem. 
Peter and others would remember fairly well where things of 
moment took place and where Sayings of still greater moment 
were spoken ; and Mark, with the tenacious memory of an 
Oriental who had not ruined his powers of remembering by 
misuse, as we ruin ours, would recollect with general accuracy 
how things had been told to him. But we cannot assume that 
Peter would always care to insist upmn the exact sequence of 
what took place either in Galilee or Judaea, or that Mark would 
regard exact sequence as a thing which he must be careful to 
preserve. A single perusal of the Gospels is enough to show 
that chronology is not a thing on which the writers lay a great 
deal of stress. Notes of time are few, and events are often 
grouped according to subject-matter rather than according to 
time. In the grouping of the contents of the main divisions 
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of this Gospel it is not often possible to determine whether the 
sequence is chronological or not, but it is likely that Mark 
would follow a chronological order in the main, so far as he knew 
it In the main, for it might sometimes seem to be instructive 
to group incidents together and Sayings together which in time 
were separated; and Mark's knowledge of the time would some- 
times be niL Tradition often preserves a memory of what has 
been done or said without any definite setting of time or place ; 
and when unframed material of great value was known to the 
Evangelists they had to find a place for it by conjecture; and 
they sometimes differ considerably as to the place in the 
Ministry to which they assign this or that event or Saying. 
This at times is very disconcerting to the student, but it de- 
tracts very little from the supreme usefulness of the Gospels. 
Their value would not be greatly increased if we could put exact 
dates to everything. 

But, when all allowance has been made for this, the statement 
trf the Presbyter in Papias, that Mark "wrote accurately, though 
noiin order," is perplexing, because, with all its defects, his order 
is remarkably good. Its sufficiency was evidently recognized 
at once ; Matthew follows it, and so does Luke, and though 
each of them deviates from it somewhat, yet they never deviate 
firom it together. Mark always has the support of either Matthew, 
or Luke, or both. We never have to balance theorder of Matdiew 
and Luke against that of Mark. Mark gives us what is really 
an orderly and intelligent development Jesus is at first 
enthusiastically welcomed as a great Teacher and Healer worthy 
of bemg ranked with the greatest of the Prophets. Gradually 
His opposition to the formalism and perverse exegesis of the 
Scribes provokes the hostility of the hierarchy and many of 
the upper classes. This hostility becomes so intense, and the 
popular misconception of His aim becomes so embarrassing, 
that at last He almost confines Himself to the training of the 
Twelve in regions remote from the influence of His enemies and 
from the disturbance caused by unspiritual crowds. Finally the 
time comes for open conflict with His implacable enemies in 
their headquarters ; and in this conflict He is apparently 
vanquished and destroyed. 
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We can explain the perplexing criticism of the Presbyter 
when we consider the extract from Papias as a whole,_ and 
recognize that the purpose of it is to defend the Gospel of 
St Mark against objections which have been made to it Now 
that there are three other Gospels, Mark is hecoming dis- 
credited, as being very inferior. The Presbyter admits some 
inferiority, but calls attention to conspicuous merits. He is 
evidently contrasting Mark with some other Gospel which he 
regards as a model, and there is little doubt that the model 
Gospel is the Fourth. It must be confessed that in the matter 
of arrangement Mark differs widely from John. Therefore, if 
the Fourth Gospel is written "in order," the Second Gospel is 
not so written. In this way we get an intelligible meaning for 
the Presbyter's criticism. 

But, however we may explain "not in order," which may 
after all be due to an unintelligent misunderstanding of the 
Presbyter by Papias, we arc not driven to the extreme con- 
clusion that the Gospel which is thus criticized is not the Mark 
which we possess. 

St Mark does not aim at giving us either history or biography 
in tbe technical sense. And his work is so incomplete Uiat we 
cannot suppose that he aimed at giving us a complete Gospel. 
We are tempted to think that he wrote to supplement what had 
already been written. Just as the desire to supplement, and in 
some particulars to correct, the Synoptics, was a reason which 
induced John to write his Gospel, and just as the desire to com- 
bine and supplement, and perhaps supersede, Mark and Q was 
the chief reason which induced Matthew and Luke to write, so 
we might conjecture that one of Mark's reasons for writing was 
to supplement Q. Q, so far as we can ascertain its character 
and contents, seems to have supplemented what was well 
remembered in the infant Church. Whether of the life at 
Nazareth before tbe Baptism many notes were taken, we do 
not know. But notes were taken of many of Christ's Sayings 
and of a few of His miracles, and these were the main contents, 
if not the only contents, of Q. How soon these notes were 
taken cannot be determined; but there is no great im- 
probability in supposing, with Salmon and Ramsay, that som^ 
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were written during the Ministry. Within ten years of the 
Ascension, especially after the Twelve had become dispersed 
and one or two of them had died, there would be a demand for 
something of the kind ; and missionaries who had never seen or 
heard our Lord, would need some such record badly. What we 
call Q was an early attempt to meet this demand. 

When experience showed that Q was inadequate for mission 
work, and that lapse of time was causing some precious facts to 
become blurred, Mark wrote his Gospel, not to supetsede Q, and 
perhaps not directly and deliberately to supplement it, but to 
save from oblivion a great deal that was not yet written down 
and must not be allowed to perish. It has been stated already 
that Mark probably knew the contents of Q, and we may feel 
confident that there is at least this much of truth in the state- 
ment that be wrote his Gospel in order to supplement Q— he 
generally omitted what he knew to be in Q, because space was 
precious. That is the answer to those who argue against Mark's 
having any knowledge of Q by asking. If he knew it, why 
does be make so very little use of it? We may be sure that 
the writers of all four Gospels knew a great deal more than they 
record, and indeed Jn xxi. s; tells us so. Books in tliose days 
had to be of very moderate length, and Luke and Acts reach 
extreme limits. When it was believed that Christ would return 
in a year or two at the latest, men's memories of what He had 
said and done sufficed. When a few years had passed, Q was 
produced, mainly to preserve precious Sayings. When thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty years passed, and still the Lord did not return, 
more and more full records were required, ending in the Fourth 
Gospel. That Gospel, when added to its predecessors, has 
satisfied Christendom. 

But Mark is too original to be a mere rehearser of what Peter 
used to say or a mere supplier of what Q had omitted to say. 
His Gospel does not read like a series of notes strung together ; 
nor does it read like a supplement to another work. It is an 
early attempt to bring what we should call "the power of the 
press" to aid the living yoice in making the good tidings known 
to the world. Mark had had years of e:q>erience with Saul of 
Tarsus, with Barnabas, and with Peter, in preaching the Gospel, 
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and he knew well incidents and Sayings which ngain and again 
went home to the hearts of men. Of these he has put to- 
gether enough to give, by means of a series of anecdotes, a 
movingly vivid picture of what the Messiah was to those who 
knew Him. He does not describe or interpret the Messiah; 
His greatness is sufficiently demonstrated by His own works 
and words. The Evangelist evidently takes delight in repro- 
ducing what he knows ; and, simple as his language is, it is 
that of a writer — one might almost say, of a talker — to whom 
narrating is a pleasure. Nothing of subtle suggestion or in- 
sinuation, in the interests of any school of thought, is to be 
detected in it Those who profess to find such things do 
not discover but invent " These touches in a host of cases are 
fresh, lifelike, inimitably historical. Nowhere in the Gospels 
do we stand so near to the eye-witness of Jesus' healings as in 
the two stylistically connected incidents, peculiar to this Gospel, 
vii. 31 — 37 and viii. 32 — 26, The sign language of Jesus to the 
deaf and dumb man interprets His thought as if He stood 
before us. The blind man's description of his returning sight 
is inimitable" (B. W. Bacon, fnirvd. to N.T. p. 206). 
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I — 8. Preparatory Ministry of the Baptiier. 

9 — II. The Messiah is baptized by John. 

12 — 13. The Messiah is tempted by Satan. 

14 — 15. The Messiah begins His Ministry. 

16 — 20. The Messiah calls His first Disciples. 

21—28. Cure of a Demoniac at Capernaum. 

29 — 31, Healing of Simon's Wife's Mother. 

32 — 34, Healings after Sunset 

3S— 39- Departure from Capernaum; Circuit in Galilee. 

40 — 45. Cleansing of a Leper. 

1 — 12. Healing of a Paralytic at Capernaum. The 
Forgiveness of Sins. 

13—14. The Call of Levi. 

15—17.. The Feast in Levi's House, 
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jS—22. The Question of Fasting. 

23—38. Plucking Corn on the Sabbath. 

1—6. Healing of a Withered Hand on the Sabbath. 

7 — 12. Withdrawal to the Sea of Galilee. 

13 — 19. The Appointment of the Twelve. 

19 — 30. By whose Power are Demons cast out ? 

31—35. Who are Christ's true Relations? 

I — 9. Teaching by Parables ; The Sower. 

10 — 12. Reasons for the Use of Parables. 

13 — 20. Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. 

21 — 2$. The Responsibility of Hearing the Word. 

26—29. The Seed growing secretly and automatically. 

30 — 32. The Mustard Seed. 

33—34, The Principle of Christ's Parabolic Teaching. 

35—41. The Stilling of the Wind and the Waves. 

I — 20. Cure of the Gadarene Demoniac 

21-34. The Petition of Jairus and Healing of the Woman 

with the Issue. 

35 — 43. Raising of the Daughter of Jairus. 

(—6. Christ is despised at Naiarelb. 

7—13. The Mission of the Twelve. 

14—29. The Murder of the Baptizer. 

29 — 44. Return of the Twelve. Feeding of Five 

Thousand. 

45-52. Walking on the Water. 

53 — 5& Ministry in the Plain of Gennesaret 

J — 13. Questions of Ceremonial Cleansing. 

14 — 23. The Source of real Defilement. 

24 — 30. The Syrophenician Woman. 

31 — 37- Return to Decapolis. Healing of a Deaf 
Stammerer. 

i. I — 9; Feeding of Four. Thousand. 

10—13. Another Attack of the Pharisees. 

14 — 21. The Leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod. 

22—26. Healing of a Blind Man at Bethsaida. 

27 — 30. The Confession of Peter 

31—33. The Passion foretold ; Peter rebuked. 
34— ix. I. The Duty of Self- Sacrifice. 
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2 — 3. The Transfiguration. 

9 — 13. The Discussion about Elijah. 

14 — 29. Cure of a Demoniac Boy, 

30—2^. Another Prediction of the Passion. 

33—37- The Question of Precedence. 

38 — 40. Mistaken Zeal for the Naina. 

41—50. Results of Helping and of Hindering the Cause 
of Christ. 

. I— 12. The Question of Divorce. 

. 13 — 16. Christ blesses Little Children, 

i?— 31. The Rich Man's Question ; Christ's Answer and 

Comments. 

32 — 34., The Last Prediction of the Passion. 

35 — 45. The Request of the Sons of Zebedee. 

46 — 52. Blind Bartimaeus restored to Sight 

I — II. The Messiah's Entry into Jerusalem. 

12^14. The Braggart Fig-Trce, 

15 — ig. The Cleansing of the Temple. 

20—25. The Lesson of the Withered Fig-Tree. 

27 — 33. The Sanhedrin's Question about Authority, 

I — 12. The Wicked Husbandmen. 

13 — 17. The Pharisees' Question about Tribute. 

18—27. The Sadducees' Question about Resurrection. 

28-^34. A Scribe's Question about the Great Command- 

35 — 37. The Lord's Question about the Son of David. 

38 — 40. Christ's Condemnation of the Scribes. 

41—44. The Widow's Two Mites. 

i. 1—2. The Destruction of the Temple foretold. 

3 — 13. The Disciples' Question and the Lord's An- 

14 — 23. Events connected with the Destruction of Jeru- 

24—37. The Close of the Age foretold. 

aS — 29. The Lesson of the Fig-Tree. 

30—32. Certainty of the Event ; Uncertainty of the 

Time. 

33 — 37. The Necessity for Watchfulness. 
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xiv. 1—2. The Malice of the Sanhedrin. 

3 — 9. The Anointing at Bethany. 

10 — II. The Compact of Judas with the Hierarchy, 

12 — 16. Preparations for the Passover. 

17—25. The Paschal Supper. 

26 — 31. Desertion and Denial foretold. 

32—42. The Agony in Gethsemane. 

43—50- The Traitor's Kiss and the Arrest of Jesus. 

51 — 52. The Young Man who fled naked. 

S3— 65- The Trial before the High-PriesL 

66—72. Peter's Three Denials. 

XV. 1—15. The Trial before the Procurator 

16—20. The Mockerjt by Pilate's Soldiers. 

20— 22. The Road to Calvary. 

23 — 32. The Crucifixion and the first Three Hours. 

33—41. The last Three Hours and the Death. 

42—47. The Burial. 

xvi. 1—8. The Visit of the Women to the Tomb. 

[9 — II. The Appearance to Mary Magdalene. 

12—13. The Appearance to Two Disciples. 

14 — 18. The Appearances to the Eleven. 

19— 2a The Ascension and After] 

The relation of the plan of Mark to Matthew and to Luke 
may be seen from the following table : 

Maik Matthew Lake 

Introduction i. 1-13 iii. i-iv..ii iii. i-iv. 13 

Galilee and 

. Ne^hbourhood i. 14-ix. jo iv. ii-xviii. 35 iv. 14'ix. jo 
Journey 10 

Jerusalem x. 1-5J xix. i-xx. 34 

Last Work in 

Jemsatem li. i-xv. 4I xxi, i-xxvii. 56 xix. iS-xxiii. 49 

Conclusion xv. 41-xvi. 8 xxvii. 57-xxviii. 9 xiiii. 50-xxiv. (1 
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CHAPTER IV 
Place, Time, and Language 

Almost all early writers— Papias, Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome — either state or imply 
that St Mark wrote his Gospel in Rome. Cbrysostom is alone 
in saying that Mark put together his Gospel in Egypt at the 
request of his disciples, but it is incredible that on such a point 
he was better informed than Climent and Origen. In the 
Gospel itself there are a few features which harmonize with 
the tradition that it was written in Rome, primarily for Roman 
readers, and there is nothingwhich militates against this. What 
are called the " Laiinlsms of Mark " are a slight confirmation of 
this ; but they are not numerous, and they are such as were 
being adopted in various parts of the Roman Empire by such as 
spoke and wrote Greek. The mention of Rufus (xv. 2i) may be 
a rather more substantial confirmation, That the Evangelist 
began his Gospel in Rome, and probably wrote the whole of it 
there, is the most tenable theory. It is just possible that the 
abrupt conclusion at xvi. 8 is due to his being obliged to fly, 
leaving his MS. unfinished. , 

We may safely set aside the theory that St Mark wrote his 
Gospel about a.d. 43 at the dictation, or under the personal 
supervision of St Peter- This theory is based upon the state- 
ment of Eusebius (//. £. ii. 14) and Jerome {De Vir. ill.) that 
Peter came to Rome early in the reign of Claudius; whence 
comes the famous tradition that he was Bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years. This statement, and with it the supposition 
that "interpreter of Peter" means "writer of a Gospel for Peter," 
may be treated as untenable. That either Peter or Mark was 
in Rome at this early date is incredible. St Paul, writing to the 
Romans A.D. 58, declares Rome to be virgin soil for Apostolic 
ministrations, and it was probably not till five years later that 
St Peter reached Rome and was there Joined by Mark. As 
stated above, it is safest to abide by the express statement of 
Irenaeus that Mark wrote his Gospel after both St Peter and 
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St Paul were dead. That means not earlier than a.d. 6$, for 
Nero's perseeiiiion did not begin until the secoiid half of 64, and 
perhaps both Apostles were not dead until 67. The Gospel itself, 
especially ch. xiii., indicates that it was written before ad. 70, 
for there is no hint that Jerusalem had been destroyed in 
accordance with Chrisfs prediction, while there is a hint that 
an enemy is close to it (xiii. 14). a.d. 65 — 70 would seem to be 
the time of composition, and nearer to 70 than to 65. See on 
xiii. 14. Allen and Grensted &vour the early date, p. 13. 

The question of language is simple. Assuming, as we have 
a right to assume from the evidence which exists, that the 
Second Gospel was written in Rome and primarily for Roman 
believers, wc may be sure that it was written, as we possess it, 
in Greek, and that our Gospel is not a translation from an 
Aramaic original. St Paul wrote to Roman Christians in Greek; 
Clement writing in the name of Roman Christians wrote in 
Greek ; and the early Roman liturgy was in Greek. That Mark 
wrote for Gentile Christians is evident ; for he (i) only once 
quotes the O.T.; (2) explains Jewish usages (vii. 3), regulations 
(xiv. 12), and technical terms (ix. 43, xv. 42); and (3) translates 
the expressions which he sometimes gives in the original Ara- 
maic (iii. 17, vii. II, X. 46, xiv. 36, xv. 34). What use would an 
Aramaic Gospel be to Gentile Christians ? Again, if Mark 
wrote in Aramaic, and our Gospel is a translation, why did 
the translator sometimes preserve the Aramaic in Greek letters 
and add a translation ? This last argument is not a strong one, 
for the freaks of translators are endless, but other arguments 
are strong. The book nowhere reads like a translation. The 
writer has his own characteristic way of expressing things, and 
these characteristics appear again and again throughout. The 
intelligent use of tenses and prepositions, and the general freedom 
of narration, are decided marks of originality; and Wellhausen 
remarks that it is impossible, with any confidence, tore-translate 
Mark into Aramaic. Wc may translate, but we cannot feel 
sure that we are restoring the original language. Mark knew 
both Aramaic and Greek, and in writing his Gospel he used 
material which came to him in Aramaic j but what he writes 
comes from his pen in easy, and sometimes rather slipshod, 
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conversational Greek. As Jiilicher says, "the suggestion that 
there is an original Hebrew or Aramaic document at the bottom 
of our Gospel is conspicuously ill-judged. No translator could 
have created the originality of language shown by Mark" 
{Jntrod. to N.T. p. 322). And" it is certain that the Mark which 
Matthew and Luke used was in Greek. That either or both of 
them had an Aramaic Mark and translated it, is incredible. 
Such frequent and striking coincidences in wording as exist 
could not have coroe into existence if either of them had been 
an independent translator. 

It is true that in Mark's Greek there are more traces of 
Semitic idioms than even in Matthew or John. But these 
features are sufficiently accounted for by the fact that he spoke 
both Aramaic and Greek, and that in writing he often translated 
Aramaic oral tradition, and possibly Aramaic notes, into Greek. 
See on the oat s\A^^)}A.fn, Expository Times, 1902, XIII. pp. 328 f., 
and on the other, Lagrange, S. Marc, pp. Ixxxii f 

For reasons already stated, the "Latinisms" in the Gospel 
are insufficient to show that St Mark knew Latin or to give any 
support to the marginal note contained in two Syriac Versions 
that he preached in Rome in Latin. The theory that he wrote 
bis Gospel in Latin need be no more than mentioned. 



CHAPTER V 
Characteristics in Vocabulary and Style 

Those who possess Sir John Hawkins' Horae Synopticai need 
very little information in addition to what is given there re- 
specting the characteristic words and phrases in Mark. For the 
use of others some of the more importaot tacts, taken largely 
from those collected by him and those collected by Dr Swete, 
are given here. 

(l) Of course not all the 80 wofds which are found in Mark 
and nowhere else in N.T., nor all the 37 words which are 
found in Mark and nowhere else in either N.T. or LXX, are 
c of Mark, Indeed, very few of them are such. 
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Adopting the standard suggested Ijy Hawkins, we may count as 
characteristic expressions those -wkich occur at least three times 
in Mark and are either not found at all in Matlheiu or Luke, 
or are found more often in Mark than in Matthew and Luke 
together. Of such expressions 41 have been collected ; but on 
some of these very Uttte stress can be laid, while others are 
remarkable as being in a high degree characteristic, 

{2) There are also some expressions, the avoidance of which 
is characteristic of Mark. They arc frequent in the other 
Gospels, but Mark seldom or nevtr has them. He never uses 
" and lo," or (in narrative) "lo." "Therefore" is freq. in Matthew 
and Luke, very freq. in John (194), but Mark has it only four 
times ; and "call," freq. in Matthew and Luke, is rare in both 
Mark (4) and John (2). 

(3) Among the 80 words, not counting proper names, which 
are peculiar to Mark in N. T., a considerable number are non- 
classical. Seven are found nowhere else in Greek literature. 
But none of these seven are out-of-the-way expressions coined 
for a special purpose. Most of them are quite common words 
with a preposition prefixed, and probably all of them were 
current in the language of the people, although only the word 
without the prefix is current in literature. Mark has a fairly 
extensive vocabulary and can find an unusual word when he 
wants it, yet in ordinary narrative he has no great command 
of language, either as regards variety of words or correct con- 
structions. He is like a man who can talk freely and with 
tolerable correctness in a foreign language, but cannot make a 
speech or write an essay in it. The word which best describes 
his style is "conversational." He writes, as people often talk 
even in their own language, without much regard to, niceties of 
style, or, in some cases, even of grammar. Maj-k uses the 
language of common life, rather than that which is employed in 
literature, whether secular or religious. 

(4) The frequency of the historic present in Mark is often 
noticed ; but it is nearly as common (allowing for the difTerent 
length of the Gospels) in John. Hawkins gives Mark 151, 
Matthew 78, Luke 4 or 6, John 162. T^e vividness which the 
historic present gives in Mark and John is produced in Matthew 
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and Luke to a large extent, by the use of "lo," which neither 
Mark nor John employs in narratives. Tlie most common 
instance of the historic present in Mark is " he saith " or " they 
say." Matthew and Luke, in the parallel passages, generally 
either omit the verb or substitute an aorist. Thus, where Marie 
has "he saith" (ii. s, 8, 17, 25, iii' 4> 34, viii. 29, ix. ;, 19, x. 23, ■ 
27, 42, xiv. 13), Matthew and Luke have "he said." 

(5) A somtwhat superfiuausju/wsso/expressian is iconst^nt 
feature in Mark's colloquial style ; i. 16, 32, 42, ii. 30, 23, 25, 
iii. 26, 27, iv. 2, 39, V. IS, vi. 4, 2S, vii. 13, 20, 21, 23, viii. 17, 28, 
ix. 2, 3, X. 22, 30, xi. 4, xii. 14, 44, xiii. 19, 20, 29, 34, xiv. 15, 43, 

55, 61, 68, XV. I, 26, xvi. 2. Some of these may be Semitic. 
Matthew and Luke evidently noticed this feature, for they often 
omit what is superfluous when they reproduce Mark's expression, 
and cases are pointed out in the notes in which each of them 
takes a different portion of Mark's complete statement 

(6) The imperf. tense is much used by Mark, and "it conveys 
the impression of an eye-witness describing events which passed 
under his own eye; e.g. v. 18, vii. 17, x. 17, xii. 41, xiv. 55" 
(Swctc). Moreover, Mark regards conversation as a process, 
and therefore he .often uses the imperfect of "to say," where 
what is said is neither interrupted nor repeated, and where the 
aorist (which Matthew often substitutes) would have been quite 
as exact. In other respects he handles his tenses with ease 
and accuracy, interchanging pres., imperf., perf., and aor. quite 
correctly according to the shade of meaning to be expressed; 
'g:- i. 30. 31, 35. ii- 2, 13, iii- 1. 2, 10, 11, 21, iv. 8, v. 24, vL 41, 

56, vii. 26, 35, 36, viii. 25, ix. 15, xii. 41, XV. 44. 

(7) Mark is rather fond oi diminutives, but there is only one 
that he alone uses among N.T, writers: "little daughter" 
(v, 33, vii. 25). On the other hand, there are several diminutives 
which are used by one or more of the other Evangelists, but are 
not used by Mark. 

(8) We may attribute it to Mark's want of literary skill that 
he employs the same framework for different narratives. In the 
case of very sitnilar events, such as the feeding of the 5000 
(vi. 34 — 44) and the feeding of the 4000 (viii. i — 9), this might 
occur in any writer. But Mark exhibits a striking parallelism in 
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recording the healings of the deaf stammerer (vii. 32—34) and 
of the blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22 — 26), which are among 
the chief passages peculiar to Mark ; and even in recording 
miracles so different as the cure of a demoniac at Capernaum 
(i. 25, 27) and the calming of the storm on the Lake (iv. 39, 41). 
Compare also the narrative of Christ sending two disciples to 
fetch the colt {xi. 1—6) with that of His sending two to prepare 
the Pasdial Supper (xiv. 13 — 16) ; also the narrative of His 
preaching at Capernaum and its effects (i. 21, 22, 27) with that 
of His preaching al Nazareth and its effects (vi. 1, 2). In such 
cases we do not need the suggestion that the second narrative 
has been inserted by a later writer who has imitated the work <rf 
the original Evangelist. Such repetitions are common in the 
simpler forms of literature, e.g. in Homer and in folklore. 
Compare Job i. 6 — 12 with Job ii. i — 6, and the reports of the 
different messengers, Job i. 14 — 19. 

Mark not only repeats the framework of his narratives, he 
riptats also the grouping oj his narratives ; thus viii. 1—26 
follows the grouping in vi. 30— vii. 37. In each section there is 
a voyage on the Lake, a feeding of a multitude, and a healing by 
means of spittle and touch, 

Mark also repeats the same word when it suits his purpose. 
He has a favourite word for multitude, crowd, populace, people ; 
and he does not even vary it, as Matthew and Luke do, with an 
occasional plural. With one exception (x. i), it is always 3;(\ot 
(37 times). In this he resembles John. 

(9) When we come to more general characteristics, we may 
say, with Bruce, that the leading one is realism, by which is 
meant the unreserved manner in which Mark gives us pictures 
of Christ and His disciples. He is not reticent ; what he has 
been told he retells without scruple. He neither omits startling 
facts, nor does he shrink from startling ways of telling them. 
"The Spirit driveih Him forth" (i. 12) ; the cleansed leper dis- 
obeyed HimCi. 45); "I came not to call the righteous" (ii. 17); 
"The Sabbath was made for man" (ii, 27); "He looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved" (iii. 5); "guilty of an 
eternal sin" (iii. 29); "he that hath not, from him shall be 
taken away even that which he hath " (iv. 25) ; " He could there 
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do no mighty work, save, &c." (vL 5); "He marvelled because 
of their unbelief" (vi. 6); the Apostles' "heart was hardened" 
(vi. 52); "whatsoever goeth into the man cannot defile him" 
(vii. 18) ; "He could not be hid" (vii. 24); the healed deaf 
stammerer disobeyed Him (vii. 36); the Apostles "understood 
not the saying and were afraid to ask Him" (ix. 32); "Why 
callest thou Me good f none is good save one, even God" (x 18). 
While the other Evangelists give us, to a large extent, what the 
Christians of the Apostolic age believed about Christ, Mark 
gives us what Peter and others remembered about Him. In 
Mark " we get nearest to the true human personality of Jesus in 
all its originality and power. And the character of Jesus loses 
nothing by the realistic presentation. Nothing is told that 
needed to be hid. The homeliest facts only increase our interest 
and admiration" {fixpository Greek Testament, L p. 33). 



CHAPTER VI 

Literary History 

The early history of St Mark's Gospel is curious. That the 
Gospel which bears his name was written by him was never 
doubted from the time when it was first published, and we need 
have no doubt about the fact now. No rival claimant has ever 
eitisted. No good reason for assigning the Gospel to Mark can 
be suggested, except the fact that he wrote it If a distinguished 
name was wanted for an anonymous writing of this character, 
Peter's name would be the obvious one to select In the 
Apostolic age Mark is a person of quite secondary importance, 
and, if he had not written a Gospel, he would have remained as 
undistinguished as Silas. His two claims to distinction are his 
having written the earliest of the four Gospels which were 
accepted by the whole Church, and his having the honour of 
both assisting and being assisted by the chief of the Apostles. 
He helped St Peter in supplying an oral Gospel, and St Peter 
helped bim in supplying a written one. Yet the abiding monu- 
ment of their mutual service did not meet with much recognition 
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in. the Church. Neither its being first in the field, nor its 
known connexion with St Peter, secured its supremacy. Its 
authority was admitted wherever it was known ; but, before it 
became widely known, it was superseded by Gospels which 
answered, much better than it could do, the cravings and needs 
of Christians. The unique merits of St Mark's work could not . 
be appreciated until all four Gospels had been placed under the 
searchlight of modem criticism. 

Among the Apostolic Fathers, Hermas is the only one who 
gives anything like clear evidence of being acquainted with 
Mark. The Pastor of Hermas may be dated c. a.d. 155, and 
by that time all four Gospels were recognized as being authori- 
tative and having unique authority. Twenty-five years later we 
have Irenaeus treating the number four as not only appropriate 
but necessary ; there must be four Gospels, neither more nor 
less. Evidently Irenaeus had never known a time when the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were not generally 
accepted. That carries us back beyond the probable date of 
Hermas. 

Within ten years of the publication of St Mark's Gospel, that 
which bears the name pf St Matthew was given to the world ; 
and within twenty years that which rightly bears the name of 
St Luke was published. The result was comparative neglect of 
Mark. The Gospel ace. to St Matthew quickly drove Mark 
almost into oblivion ; and the neglect of Mark became still more 
complete after St Luke's Gospel appeared. Although Luke did 
not attain to the popularity which Matthew enjoyed, yet it at 
once became far more popular than Mark. That Matthew and 
Luke should be preferred to Mark was inevitable. They con- 
tained nearly everything that Mark contained, with a great deal 
more ; and what they added to Mark was just what was most 
precious, viz. records of what the Lord had said. That Matthew 
should be preferred to either Mark or Luke was also in- 
evitable, for it was believed to have been written by an Apostle, 
whereas it was known that St Mark and St Luke were not 
Apostles. 

The depreciation of Mark seems to have arisen early. Papias 
(see p. xv) is evidently answering objections. He quotes the 
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high authority of the Presbyter John in answei 
that had been passed on Mark, viz. that he was wanting in 
fulness and accuracy. The mistaken view that Mark is a mere 
abbreviatioQ of Matthew seems to have arisen early ; and when 
this error received the weighty sanction of Augustine, it was 
adopted without question. This of course helped to throw Mark 
into the background, for of what value was a gready abbreviated 
copy of Matthew, when the complete Gospel was to be obtained 
aseasily? Indeed, more easily; for copies of Matthew were more 
numerous than copies of Mark. Evidence of the preference for' 
Matthew is abundant. One has only to look at the number of 
references to Matthew in any early writer and compare it with 
the references to Mark, and even with those to Luke, to see 
how much more frequently Matthew is quoted. Tertullian is a 
partial exception with regard to Luke. In his treatise against 
Marcion he goes through Luke almost verse by verse, and 
therefore in his writings the references to Luke slightly ejcceed 
the references to Matthew. But his references to Mark are 
only about a tenth of his references to either Matthew or Luke. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that at one time Mark was 
In danger "of being lost as completely as that other document 
which was used by both Matthew and Luke side by side with 
Mark, the document which is now called Q. That was regarded 
as valueless after its contents had become embedded in Matthew 
and Luke, and no copy of it survives. Not even the fact, if it 
be a fact, that it was written by the Apostle Matthew saved it 
from perishing of neglect. And we may suppose that it was 
mainly because Mark was believed to be in substance the 
Gospel according to St Peter, that Maik did not suffer the same 
fate. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that St Mark's auto- 
graph was preserved with so little care that it lost its last portion, 
and hence the abrupt termination at xvi. 8. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Intecritv of the Gospel 

This question is simply the question of the genuineness of the 
ahernative endings. That from i: i to xvi. 8 we have the Gospel 
almost as the Evangelist wrote it, need not be doubted. Here 
and there a doubt may reasonably be raised as to the genuine- 
ness of a few words; but we have no sufRcient grounds for 
supposing that considerable additions to the original Gospel 
have been made by subsequent editors. In discussing the 
integrity of our GosfKl ace. to St Mark we may confine our- 
selves to the last twelve verses found in our Bibles (itvi. 9 — 20) 
and to the much shorter duphcate found in four uncial MSS., 
two of which are mere fragments. That neither of these 
endings is part of the original Gospel is one of those sure 
results of modem criticism which ought no longer to need to 
be proved. Few who have even a moderate acquaintance with 
the subject would care to maintain the text about the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, or the paragraph about the Woman taken 
in Adultery, or the words about the Angel troubling the water 
at the pool of Bethesda, as genuine portions of the writings in 
which they are found ; and the same ought to be true of the 
existing endings of Mark. It is true of the shorter ending, for 
no one defends that as genuine ; and we may hope that the 
lime is near when it will be equally true of the longer and much 
more familiar ending. 

The shorter ending may be dismissed with few words. It is 
found in Fragm. Sinaiticum (7th cent.), Fragra. Parisiense 
(8th cent.), Codex Regius, L (8th cent), and Codex Athous 
Laurae, * (8th or gth cent). In all four MSS. it is given, 
not as a substitute for the familiar ending, but as an alternative 
to it, and in front of it, between xvi. 8 and xvi. 9. The arche- 
type of the first three of these MSS. evidently ended at xvi, 8 
with the words "for they were afraid," for in each MS, there is 
a break and a few words are inserted between v. 8 and v. 9. 
This shows that the scribes knew of the two endings and 
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thought both of then) worth preserving; also that they thought 
the shorter ending preferable to the longer one, which is not 
surprising, for the shorter fits the rough edge of v. 9, whereas 
the longer one does not. In * there is no break after v. 8, and 
it was probably copied from a MS. which had the shorter 
ending only. The Old Latin k (Bobiensis) is the only witness 
which has the shorter ending as the only ending to Mark. 

According to the best attested text the wording runs thus : 

"And they reported briefly to Peter and his friends all the 
things they were charged to tell. And after these things Jesus 
Himself sent forth through them from the East even to the West 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal salvation." 

This was evidently written as an ending, to finish the un- 
finished Gospel. Some scribe, feeling that "for ihey were 
afraid" was intolerably abrupt as a last word, and that readers 
ought to be told that the women obeyed the AngePs command, 
added these few lines. It has little resemblance to anything in 
N.T., but the preface to Luke may be compared, i./. the next 
four verses in the Bible. It is not certain that "and his friends" 
is right In late Greek the expression may mean simply the 
man himself. 

The longer ending, as we have it in our Bibles, requires a 
longer discussion, because the strength of the case against the 
genuineness of the familiar words is still very imperfectly known, 
and because the other side has been fiercely defended by Burgon, 
and is still upheld as correct by Scrivener-Miller, Belser, and 
some others. It is perhaps worth while to state at the outset 
the judgment of some leading scholars. Tischendorf expunges 
the passage altogether. Alford, Tregelles, and Westcott and 
Hort emphatically reject it, separating it from the true text of 
the Gospel, with or without strong brackets as a mark of 
spuriousness. Lightfoot (0« Revision, p. 28) discards it and 
thinks that placing it in brackets is the best way to treat it. 
Bruce, Credner, Ewald, Friiische, Keim, G. Milligan, Nestle, 
Schaff, B. Weiss, J. Weiss, A, Wright, and others, decide against 
it. Gould (p. 302), after summarizing the external evidence 
against the genuineness, says, "But the internal evidence 
is much stronger than the external, proving conclusively that 
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these verses could not have been written by Mark," Moffatt 
{Introd. to the Lit. of N. T. p. 240) considers tliat we have "over- 
whelming proof from textual criticism, stylistic considerations, 
and internal contents, that this condensed and secondary frag- 
ment was not the Marcan conclusion." Jijlicher (Jntrod. to N. T. 
p. 328) says that the "only passage in the existing text of Mark 
that we must unconditionally reject is xvi. 9 — 20." So also 
Warfield {Textual Criticism, p. 203): "The combined force of 
external and internal evidence excludes this section from a place 
in Mark's Gospel quite independently of the critic's ability to ac- 
count for the unfinished look of Mark's Gospel as it is left, or for 
the origin of the section itself." Swete {p. cxiii) : "When we add to 
these defects in the external evidence the internal characteristics 
which distinguish these verses from the rest of the Gospel, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that they belong to ailbther 
work, whether that of Aristion or of some unknown writer of the 
first century," Zahn {Jntrod. to N. T. 11, 467) calls the decision 
against the genuineness of the verses "oneof the most certain of 
critical conclusions." To these must be added those scholars 
who have adopted the conjecture of F. C. Conybeare, based on a 
statement in an Armenian MS. of a.d. 986, that these twelve 
verses were written by Aristion, who is mentioned by Papias as 
oneof the disciples of the Lord. In this he has been followed by 
Chapman, Eck, Harnack, Lisco, Mader, Rohrhach, and Sanday. 
When we examine the external evidence, the question seems 
at once to be decided in favour of the disputed twelve verses. 
With the exception of the four MSS, already mentioned which 
have the shorter ending between v. 8 and v. 9, and two other 
uncial MSS. which end at "for they were afraid," the longer 
ending follows v. 8, without a break, in every known Greek 
MS. It is also found in seven representatives of the Old Latin 
(c ff g 1 n o q), in Syr,-Cur., in the Memphitic and the Gothic. 
Finally, the earliest Christian writings which exhihit clear 
evidence of the influence of Mark exhibit evidence that these 
verses were accepted as belonging to the Gospel. Irenaeus 
{III. X. 6) expressly quotes v. 19 as being found at the end 
of Mark. "In fine autem evangelii ait Marcus; Et quidem 
Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in caelos. 
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et sedet ad dexteram Dei "; which Irenaeus regards as a fulfil- 
ment of Ps. ex. i. This external testimony to the genuineness 
of the twelve verses seems to be not oaly conclusive, but super- 
abundant. On the strength of this evidence the passage has 
been defended by Bleek, Burgon, Cook, De Wette, Eichhom, 
Lange, E. Miller, McClellan, Morison, Olshausen, Salmon, 
Scrivener, Wordsworth, and others. 

And yet even this strong documentary evidence is very 
seriously shaken when we notice that the two uncial MSS. 
which end at "for they were afraid" are by far the best that 
we possess, the Vaticanus (B) and the Sinaiticus {«). When 
they agree, they are rarely wrong, and when they agree and are 
supported by other good witnesses, ttiey are very rarely wrong. 
Here they are supported by Syr.-Sin., by the oldest MSS. of 
the Armenian and Ethiopic Versions, and by all the witnesses 
mentioned above which either place the shorter ending between- 
"for they were afraid" and the longer ending, or (as k) omit 
the longer ending altogether. Eusebias (Ad Marinuiti) says 
that the longer ending was not in the "accurate copies," which, 
ended at "for they were afraid": "For at this point the end 
of the Gospel according to Mark is determined in nearly all thft 
copies of the Gospel according to Mark ; whereas what follows, 
being but scantily current, in some but not in all (copies), will be 
redundant, and especially if it should contain a contradiction to 
the testimony of the other Evangelists." There is reason for 
suspecting that Eusebius is here reproducing some earlier writer, 
probably Origen, and in that case his evidence is greatly increased - 
in weight. It is quite certain that this statement of Eusebius, 
whether borrowed or not, is reproduced almost word for word by 
Jerome in his letter to Hedibia {Ep. 120), written at Bethlehem 
A.D. 406 or 407. In it he says that " nearly all Greek MSS. have 
not got this passage" ; andhe would hardly have reproduced this 
statement of Eusebius without comment, if his own experience 
had shown him that nearly all Greek MSS. had the passage. 
It is also the fact that Victor of Antioch ends his conunentary 
at xvi. 8. " On all the weighty matter contained in w. 9 — 20 
Victor is entirely silent ; vv. 9—20 must have been absent from 
his copy of the Gospel" (WH. App. p. 34). 
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There is also the ai^ument of silence, which needs to be 
carefully handled, for in some cases the silence may be accidental, 
owing to the loss of writings in which the passage was handled, 
or owing to the fact that the writer never had occasion to make 
use of the passage. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, 
Basil, both Gregorys, both Cyrils, and Theodoret, in no writing 
quote these verses, although some of theni must have known of 
their existence. Cyril of Jerusalem (c. a.d. 350), when lecturing 
on the session at the right hand of the Father, quotes eleven 
passages from N.T., but does nol quote xvi. 19. Among the early 
Latin Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian exhibit no knowledge of 
these verses, and the same is true of Lucifer and Hilary. 

But if the strong external evidence which favours the twelve 
verses is shaken by other documenlary evidence, which tells 
heavily against them, it is completely shattered by the internal 
evidence, which by itself would be decisive. 

The twelve verses not only do not belong to Mark, they quite 
clearly belong to some other document While Mark has no 
proper ending, these verses have no proper beginning. They 
imply that something has preceded, and that something is not 
found in Mk xvi. I — 8 or anywhere else in the Gospel ; "When 
He was risen" implies that "Jesus" has immediately preceded; 
but in V. 8 He is not mentioned. On the other hand, in the 
narrative immediately preceding the twelve verses, Mary 
Magdalene is mentioned three times (xv. 40, 47, xvi. i) as a well- 
known person, yet in the first of these verses she is named as a 
new personage who needs to be described as one " from whom 
He had cast out seven devils." 

Mot only does v. 9 not fit on to v. 8, but the texture of what 
follows is quite different from the texture of what precedes. A 
piece torn from a bit of satin is appended to the torn end of a 
roll of homespun. Instead of short paragraphs linked quite 
simply by "and," we have a carefully arranged series of state- 
ments, each with its proper introductory expression. Other 
expressions, utterly unlike Mark, are pointed out in the notes, 
and some are not found elsewhere in N.T. " Both sides of the 
juncture alike cry out against the possibility of an original 
continuity" (WH. App. p. 51). These considerations remain 
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unshaken by the numerical facts pointed out by Professor A. C. 
Clark in his Essay on Tlu Primitive Text of the Gospels and 
Ads, Oxford, 1914. 

This res^ilt does not imply that the verses are devoid of 
authority. They do not at al! resemble the shorter conclusion in 
being evidently the composition of some scribe who desired to 
give a better conclusion to the Gospel. They were added to the 
Gospel so early as an appendix, that their composition as an 
independent document must have been very early indeed; and 
they probably embody primitive traditions, some of which may 
be Apostolic. The name of the writer of them is given in an 
Armenian MS. of the Gospels, discovered by F. C. Conybeare 
in the Patriarchal Library at Edschmiatzin in November 1891, 
The MS. is dated a.d. 986, and these twelve verses are preceded 
by a note in the handwriting of the writer of the MS., " Of the 
presbyter Ariston." It is thought that the note may be correct, 
and that the presbyter in question is the same as Aristion, whom 
Papias mentions as a disciple of the Lord 
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The Text of the Gospel 

The authorities for the text are various and abundant They 
areclassified under three main heads : (i) Greek MSS., (2) Ancient 
Versions, (3) Quotations from the Fathers and other writers. In 
each of these three classes, the earlier witnesses are,as a rule, more 
valuable than the later ones. But this rule is liable to consider- 
able modification in particular cases. A MS. of the Sth or 9tb 
century may be more impHDrtant- than one of the 6th or 7th, 
because it has been copied from a MS. with a better text. The 
value of a version defiends less upon the date at which it was 
made than upon the type of text from which it was taken. 
Similarly, quotations from the writings of a Father who exercised 
discrimination as to the MSS. which he used, e.g. Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome, are more valuable than quotations from 
earlier writers who exhibit no such care. With regard to this 
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third kind of evidence another consideration has to be weighed. 
Unless there is a critical edition of the Father whose quotatioiT 
of Scripture is quoted, we cannot rely upon the wording of the 
quotation. Scribes in copying the writings of the Fathers freely 
altered the wording of quotations, whenever it differed from the 
wording with which they were familiar; and they put into the 
copies which they made Ihe readings which were current instead 
of those actually used by the Father whose works they were 
copying. Again, the Fathers generally quoted from memory, 
the process of consulting a MS. being difficult, and the same 
text is sometimes quoted by a writer in more than one form. 
Once more, in the Gospels, the Fathers sometimes used, not 
a MS. of any one Gospel, but a harmony of all four, and then 
the wording of different Gospels becomes mixed, and what the 
writer quotes as Matthew is really a blend of two or three 
Gospels. Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, quotations 
from the Fathers are of great value. 

The Greek MSS. 

These are divided into two classes. Uncials or Majuscules, and 
Cursives or Minuscules. Uncials are written in capital letters, 
. and each letter is separate, but the words, as a rule, are not 
separate. Cursives are written in a running hand, the words 
separate, but the letters in each word connected as in modern 

Uncicd MSS. 

The word "uncial" comes from Jerome's prefece to Job, in 
which he condemns the unnecessary size of the letters in some 
MSS. in his time. Books were written uncialibus, ut vulgo aiunt, 
litteris, " ' in inch-long letters,' as people say." Of course " inch- 
long" is popular exaggeration, and hence the qualifying "as 
people say." The MS. called N has letters over half an inch, 
and capitals over an inch. The history of some of the uncial 
MSS. is of great interest, and in the case of the most important 
a few facts are here stated. 
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K. Codex Si paiticus. 4th cent. Discovered by Tischendoif 
in 1859 at the Monastery of St Katharine on Mount Sinai. 
Now at Peirograd. The whole Gospel, ending at xvi. 8. 
Photographic facsimile, 191 1. 

A. Codex Akxandrinus. 5lh cent Brought by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Conslantlnopte, from Alexandria, and afterwards 
presented by him to King Charles I. in 1628. In the British 
Museum. The whole GospeL Photographic facsimile, 1879. 

B. Codex Vatica[ius. 4th cent,, but perhaps a little later than 
K. In the Vatican Library almost since its foundation by Pope 
Nicholas V.,and one of its greatest treasures. The whole Gospel, 
ending at xvi. 8. Photographic facsimile, 18S9. 

C. Codex Ephraemi. 5th cent A palimpsest; the original 
writing has been partially rubbed out, and the works of Ephraem 
the Syrian have been written over it ; but a great deal of the 
original writing has been recovered; of Mark we have i. 17-^ 
vi. 31, viii. 5 — xii. 29, xiii. t9~xvi. 20. In the National Library 
at Paris. 

D. Codex Bezae. 6th cent. Has a Latin translation (d) side 
by side with the Greek text, and the two do not quite always 
agree. Presented by Beza to the University Library of Cam- 
bridge in 15S1. Remarkable for its frequent divergences from 
Other te!tts. Contains Mark, except xvi. 15 — 20, which has been _ 
added by a later hand. Photographic facsimile, 1899. 

L Codex Regius. 8th cent An important witpess. At 
Paris. Contains Mk i. i— x. 15, x. 30 — xv. i, xv. 20 — xvi. 3o, 
but the shorter ending is inserted between xvi. 8 and xvi. 9, 
showing that the scribe preferred it to the longer one. 

*. Codex Athous Laurae. 8th cent. It is written in silver 
letters on purple vellum. Contains Mk ix. 5 — xvi.'ao, and, as 
in L, the shorter ending is inserted between xvi 8 and xvi. 9. 
The text of Mark is specially good. 

Ancient Versions. 

The translations of the Greek N.T. which are of the highest 
value are the Latin, the Syriac, and the Egyptian. But in each 
of these three languages we have more than one version, and 
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these versions in the sar 
another as much as < 
Authorized. 

In the Latin Versions it will suffice to distinguish the Old 
Latin from the Revised Version made by Jerome and conunonly 
called the 'Vulgate. The Old Latin is represented by about 
twenty-seven MSS. in the Gospels, very few of which contain 
the whole of Wark. Among these is d, the Latin translation of 
Codex Bezae. 

In the Syriac Versions we seem to have three stages marked, 
which we may call Old, Middle, and Late. The Old Syriac is 
represented by the Sinaitic Syriac, the Curetonian, and Talian; 
the Middle or Vulgate by the Peshiita; the Late by the Philo- 
xenian (A.D. 508} and the Harklean (a.d. 616). 

In the Egyptian Versions we have to distinguish two dialects, 
the Sahidic or Thebaic, belonging to southern Egypt, and the 
Memphitic or Bohairic, belonging to northern EgypL The 
latter is far the more valuable. 

CHAPTER IX 

CO.MMENTARIES 

The comparative neglect of the Gospel ace. to St Mark in the 
first few centuries has beeii already ftointed out This neglect 
caused, as a natural consequence, an absence of commentaries 
upon this Gospel. 

Victor, a presbyter of Antioch, who lived probably in the 6th 
cent, is the compiler of the earliest commentary on Mark that 
has come down to us. It is often quoted in the commentaries of 
E. Klostermann, Lagrange, and Swete, all of which have been 
used in producing the present volume, the two last being the 
best that exist in French and in English respectively. 

Next comes the Latin commentary of the Venerable Bede, 
who died on the Eve of the Ascension, a.d. 735. After Bede we 
have two Greek commentaries of great value. 

Theophylact, Archbishop of Achridia (Ochrida) in Bulgaria 
(1071— 1078). 
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Euthymius Zigabenus, a monk of Constantinople, died later 
than A.D. iiiS. His terseness b not unlike (hat of BengeL 

Bengel, died 1751. His Gnomon N.T. is a masterpiece of 
insight and terseness. Eng. tr. Clark, 1857, 

Welstein, died 1754. His N.T. Graecum is a monument of 
criticism and learning. His abundant illustrations have been 
largely used by subsequent commentators. 

Among the best English commentaries on Mark are Alford, 
5thed.iB63; Morison, 1873; G. A. Chadwick,in the £i^rtCor'j 
Bibk, 1887; Gould, in the International Critical Commentary, 
1896; Bruce, in the Expositor's Greek Testament, 1897; Menzles, 
1901 ; Swete, 2nd ed. 1902. The last is indispensable to all who 
read Greek. 

Other works of great usefulness are — Titi\%^t\axm, Bible Studies, 
1901 ; Dalman, The Words of Jesus, 1903 ; Stanton, The Gospels 
as Historical Documents-, 1903, 1909 ; Burkitt, The Gospel History 
and its Transmission, 1906, TAe Earliest Sources/or tie Life of 
Jesus, 1910; Sir John Hawkins, /fonz; Synopticae, 2nded. 1909; 
^.M.ThampsonjThe Synoptic Gospels in ParallelColumns,i<)\o; 
Hastings, Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1906, 1908. 
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" THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 

ST MARK 

1 — S. Prtparafcry Ministry of the BapHztr. 
'HE beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of 1 
God. As it is written in theprophets. Behold, I send 2 

I. 1—8. Pbbpabatory Ministry of the Baftizbr. 
Mt. iii. 1— II. Lk. iii. 1—6. Jn i. 6—31. 

1. of the gfsfcl of Jesus Chrii(\ Either 'of the good tidings about 
Jesus Christ,' or 'brought by Jesus Christ.' Both may be meani; see 
on v. 14; but the dominnnt meaning is that He is the subject of the 
glad tidings. All that is known about Christ is ' the good news' for 
every human being. See how St Paul sums up the Gospel which he 
preached, i Cor. xv. 3, 4, The word for 'Gospel' occurs 8 times in 
Mk, 4 in Mt., not in Lk. or Jn, and is vei7 freq. in Paul, Nowhere 
in N.T. does it mean a written document. It is 'the message of 
salvaiion' (Acts xx. 24; Gal. ii. 1, 5; Eph. vi. 15; &c.). 

A full stop at the end of the verse is right. Attempts to connect it 
in construction with any of the three verses which follow may be safely 
rejected. The Greek of Mark is not literary and he rarely deals in 
periodic sentences. 

the Son of God\ The words are omitted in a. few authorities, some 
of which are weightjF; but they may be accepted as possibly genuine. 
They are, however, just Such words as an early scribe would be likely 
to add to the title of a Gospel, and no scribe would wish to omit them 
if they were in his copjr. They proclaim the Messiahship of Jesus 
Christ, not His metaphysical relationship to the Father. Mk is anxious 
to make clear the Messiahship; and me confession of the centurion 
(xv. 39) is recorded as Gentile teslimony to the truth of the theme of 
this Gospel; 'Truly this man was the Son of God.' Jnxx. 31 is similar 
in import to what we have here. 
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my inessenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way 

3 before thee. The voice of ooe crying in the wilderness, 

Prepare ye tbe way of the Lord, make his paths straight. 

thirty-five or forty years between the Besurtection and llic time of wriiing. 
While Mt. begins with the pedigree and nativity of the Messiah, Lk. 
wilh Che parentage and nativity of the Forerunner, and Jn with (he 
pre-existence of the Messiah, Mk begins with the early work of the 
Forernnner. This at once is evidence that in Mk we have a very early 
tradition, to. which these prefaces had not yet been added. 

2. As it ii tBrilltn\ ' Evtn ai \\. stand! iiiMea.' InN.T.wehave 
two Greek words for 'as,' one stronger than the other, and even the 
R.V. does not always mark the difference. This formula of qnotation 

e[. 13, xLv. ti) is freq. in LXX. and N.T., esp. in PauL In the 
ellenuCic world, 'it stands written' was often used of an unalterable 
agreement (Deissmann, St Paul, p. 103 ; Bible Studies, pp. iii, 149). 
"Die 'even as' has its apodosis in v. 4, and the meanii^ is that John's 
preaching was an exact fulftlment of prophecy, and therefore a confirma- 
tion of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

in the fropkas\ In Isaiah the prophet is the true reading ; the 
Other is a correction to make the statement accurate, for the words 
which follow are a combination of Mai. iii. i with Is. xl. 3. Here Mt. 
and Lk. agree against Mk in quotbg Isaiah only, the Malachi prophecy 
being given in a different connexion (Ml. xi. lo; Lk. vii. 17). AU 
three Gospels illustrate the facility with which N.T. writers (ransfei 
words, which in the O.T. refer lo Jehovah, to Christ. In MaL iii. 1 
Jehovah speaks of Himself, here of His Son. Porphyry ifl his attack 
on Christianity pointed out that the attributing boUi prophecies to 
Isaiah was a blunder; hence perhaps the alteration of the wording in 
some MSS. The mistake may be due to lapse of memory. But coUec- 
tions of Messianic lexis seem to have been common, and Mark may be 

Sioting from such a collection without noticing the difference of luchoi. 
owhere else does he himself quote Scripture, for iv. 38 U not genuine. 
The O.T. would not greatly interest the Gentile readers for whom he 
wrote. Where the O.T. is quoted by others, there is generally fairly 
close agreement with the LXX. of codex A. In the first half ot this 
quotation all thiee Evangelists seem to have been influenced by 
Exod. xxiii. la. 

3. crying in the wilderness. Prepare ye\ This it probably correct ; 
but we may take ' in the wilderness ' with ' Prepare ye ' or Make ye 
ready (R.V,). The imagery is taken from the practice of eastern 
conquerors, who sent heralds to tell the nations through which they 
were about to pass to make ready a 'king's highway' by levelling 
ground and straighftning roads. John prepared the way by inviting 
all men to prepare it. The application of the prophecy to the Baptist 
was made by John himself <Jn i. 33). Place only a comma at the end 
off. 3- 
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John did baptize in the wilderness, and preach the baptism 4 
of repentance for the remission ofsins. And there went out 5 
unto him all the land of Judxa, and they of Jerusalem, and 
were all baptized of him in the river of Jordan, confessing 
their sins. And John was clothed with camel's hair, and 6 

4. fohn did iapliii in the wililemissl Better, There came Jukn 
ths Bapliier in the ■ailderiiess, or. There arme. This is the apodosU 
of 'even as' in !•• 1; in exact coirespondeace with written prediction 
John arose in the wilderness, i.e. the uninhabited part of the valte^ of 
the Jordan. St Peter would remember John's preaching, and a. Gospel 
influenced by him might be expected to b^in ai this point. - Mk alone 
has 'the Baptiier' (vL 14, J4) as well as 'the Baptist' (vi. JS. *"i- ^8), 
and the dilTerence, though slight, is worth marking in English. All 
four Gospels give the historic^ connexion between Jesus and John aa 
the staitiog-poiot of the Gospel narralive- 

baptism of repentanet} Cf. Lk. iii, 3; Acts xiii. 14, xii. 4. The 
genitive is equivalent to an adjective, 'repentance-baptism,' baptism 
which implied and symbolized a 'change of mind' as regards both past 
and future; and il real repentance was there, forgiveness followed. 
This is in favour of taking 'for the remission of sins' with 'baptism' 
rather than with 'repentance.' To preach repentance-baptism means 
to proclaim the value of baptism as a seal of repentance, a pledge of 
a new life; and the purpose was lo assure those who accepted such 
baptism that by repentance they could be delivered from the penally 
and the bondage of sin. Nowhere else does 'repentance' occur in Uk, 
and 'repent' Is rue. Both are fieq. in Lk. and Acts, but neither ia 
found in Jn. 

The description of the Baptist in Josephus (Aiit. xvili. v. j) should 
be compared with this: evidently each is independent of the other. 
Josephus {Life i) tells as that as a lad he imitated a man named Banus, 
who lived in the wilderness and got his food and clothing from the trees. 

0. all the land ef Judaa\ Popular hyperbole, which misleads no 
one; cf. vu. 35, 37. But it is difficult for us 10 estimate the enthusiasm 
caused by (he hope that, after centuries of silence, Jehovah was again 
speaking to His people through a Prophet. Most of the people regarded 
John as a Prophet, and most of the hierarchy did not; but the hierarchy 
did not dare to avow theit disbelief openly {xi. 17— .13). At the time 
of John's preaching Mark was living in Jerusalem and be would be old 
enough to remember the exchement. He may here be giving some- 
thing of his own recollections. 

confessing their ji'ni] The verb is a strong compound, meaning 
'conlessing right out, in full and openly.' It pioba.bly means that they 
there and then confessed their sins in words: but the participle need 
not mean more than 'thereby confessing'; ij. their accepting baptism 
was a public avowal of sinfulness, 

B; clothed with camcPs hair] Cloth was made of camel's hair, and 
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with a girdle of a skin about his loins; and he did eat 

7 locusts and wild honey; and preached, saying, There cometh 
one mightier than I after me, the latchet of whose shoes I 

8 am not worthy to stoop down and unloose. I indeed have 
baptised you with water: but he shall baptize you with the 
holy Ghost. 

9 — II. The Mtsiiak is baptized by John. 

9 And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came 
from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in 

either this or a camel's sltin may be meant. It is probahle that actoal 
locusts (Lev. XI. ii) and honey made by wild bees (Deut. xxxii. 13) ar« 
meant, and not anything gathered from trees. The wilderness food wi$ 
in harmony with the rough dress. John perhaps delibera.tely imitated 
Elijah, in order to teach the people that be was a Prophet (1 Kines i. . 
8; cf. Zech. xiii. 4); bat the suddenness with which he appears in Mk, 
Ml., and Jn, like Elijah in i Kings xvii. 1. cannot be his doing. 

T. mt mightier than /] By some John was believed to be the 
Messiah, and this compelled him to be explicit as to his reiatioa to the 

the laUhit af whose shoet\ Better, 'the th<mg(kiAs xiii. 35) of whose 
sandals' 

to stoop down and untoosf] Mt. speaks of Ihe sandals being canied, 
a custom common in Palestine, but unknown to Mk's Roman readers. 

8. / indeed have baplimd yoii\ Better, / bapHted you. He U 
addressing his baptized converts. Mt. and Lk. have 'I baptiie.' 

viUh Ihe holy Ghost] In the Greek there ig no article, and John 
would .hardly think of the Spirit as a Person. Note that in Mk the 
Baptist utleis no warning about a judgment that is near at hand; there 
is no axe Or fan or fire, and Ihe mission of the Forerunner is almost at 
once lost in that of the Messiah. Nevertheless the elfect of his preaching 
is found long afterwards in Ihe leal of Apollos and the readiness of 



•— U. TuE Messiah is baptizbd by John. 

Ml. iii. 13— '7- Lk- iii- 11, 11. Jn i. 31— 34. 

e. And it came la pass] A Hebraism, introducing a tact that is of 

in those days^ Another Hebraism, giving a vague indication of time, 
vii. the time when John was preaching. 

Jesus came] 'One mightier than John' {v. 7) comes on the scene, 
and His herald decreases in signiAcance. 

Jfoiore/A of Galiiet\ It was well known in Palestine that the new 
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Jordan. And straightway comitig up out of the water, he i 
saw the heavens opened, and the Spirit like a. dove descend- 
ing upon Kim: and there came a voice from heaven, saying, i 
Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 



Teacher came from Naiareth (i. 14, liv. 67, itvi. 6), but the addition 
'of Galilee' shows that Mk's Gentile readers were not enpected to know 
where the insignificajit town (which is not even mentioned in O.T.) was 
situated. 

The snrprisc that the Messiah, who had no sins to repent of, should 
snbmit to repentance-baptism, is evident in Mt. iii- 13 — ij; and Jerome 
{Adu. Pelag. iiL 1) tells us that in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
it was met in a way which is an instructive contrast to the Canonical 
Gospels. But ibere is no trace of this surprise in Ml:, a &ct which is 
m harmony with the primitive simplicity of his narrative. That the first 
Christians felt this difficulty, and explained it indifferent ways, is evidence 
that the Baptism of the Messiah by John is an historical event. 

in Jordan\ Lit. ittte thiTerdart, which points to immersion. 

10. slraigAlTvay] This is a hvourite adverb with Mk, who has it 
41 times, of which this is the lirst. It belongs to > He saw' rather than 
to 'coming up.' 

the htaveas ofentd] Better, the itavetis bting rint asiindtr. We 
have the present participle of a more graphic word than that which is 
conunonly used 01 the heaven being opened. 

It is doubtful whether there were any spectators when John baptized 
oar Lord (Lk. iii. 31), and it is useless to ask whether others, if they 
were there, saw and heard what Jesus and John saw and heard, also 
whether Jesus and John saw and heard with eye and ear. It was a 
spiritual revelation. What is certain is that there was no iiallucination, 
bnt a real reception of the Spirit of God and of the word of God. 
In Hebrew poetry and in Philo the Dove is a symbol of heavenly 
attributes. 

descending open fiiml Lit. 'inta Him,' which shows Chat 'like a 
dove' is Dot to be understood literally, 'not as a reality bnt as a symbol,' 
as Jerome says. Mt. and Lk. have 'upon Him.' 

11. Ihire eame a voice] The tirst of the three Voices from Heaven ; 
the second being at the Transfiguration (ii. 7), and the third being 
before the Passion (Jn xii. 18). Then, and at the conversion of St Paul, 
sight and sound depended upon the condition of those present, whether 
Oiey had eyes to see and ears to hear. 

beloved] In N.T. the word is freq. and 'it is exclusively a title of 
Christ, or applied to Christians as such. As a Messianic title (cfL 
Mk ix, 7, xii. 6), it indicates a unique relation lo God' (Swele). Here 
it is possibly a sepatale title. Thou art My San, the Beloved, but the 
usual translation (A.V., R.V.) cannot safely be set aside. Hastings 
D.C.G. art. 'Voice.' 
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12, 13, Tfu Messiah is tempted by Satan. 
II And immediately the Spirit driveth him into thcwilderness. 
13 And he was tliere in the wilderness forty days, tempted of 

Satan; and was with the wild beasts; and the Angels minis- 

teied unto him. . 

13, IS. Tub Messiah is tempted bv Satak. 
Mt. iv. I— II. Lk. iv. I— 13. 

la. And immeiliaitfy} Better, 'And straightway' (R.V.). It is 
the favourite adverb used in v. 10, and should be translated in the 
same manner throughout the Gospel. All three Synoptists intimate 
that the Temptation followed immediately ailer the Baptism, and that 
it took place under the guidance of the :jpirLt. Je^us knows that He 
is [he Messiah, and He must meditate on His work — the end, means, 
and the method. Cf. Lk. xiv. 15 f. ; Gal i. 15—18. The information 
' as to what look place in the wilderness must have come from Christ 
Himself. The hypothesis of liction is inadmissible, for no one at the 
time when the lirsi Gospels were written had sufficient insight to invent 
Buch temptations. Indeed, but for His own statement, the first 
Christians would not have supposed that He ever was tempted. We 
know of later temptations (ML xvi. ij ; Lk. zxii., iS, 43 — 44), and we 
may believe in earlier ones. 

drivtth him\ Better, 'driveth him ^M' (R.V.). Mt. and Lk. 
avoid the word, perhaps as suggesting that Christ was unvrilling to go. 
Here we have the first of (he historic presents which are such a marked 
feature in the style ofMk (151) and Jn (i6a). In Lk. Ihey are very 
rare (4 or 6). 

into the wildfrness\ Apparently not the wilderness of v. 4, for Christ 
leaves the Jordan logo to it. Hastings' D.C.G. artt. 'Wilderness' and 
'Temptation.' 

13. forty days\ Mk and Lk. indicate that temptations continued 
throughout the forty days ; cf. Exod. ixiiv. a8 of Moses, and 1 Kings 
nil. 8 of Elijah. Mk does not mention festirg, and Mt. might lead us 
to suppose that temptations began when hunger became acute. 

ttmpled] The Greek verb is often used in N.T. of the assaults of the 
evil one, whereas in O.T. God's trying man or man's trying God is the 
usual meaning. Often in N.T. 'try' or 'test' would be a better 
rendering than 'tempt.' 

Salan\ Mt. and Lk. say 'the devil,' a wbrd more widely used in 
N.T. than 'Satan,' but not found in Mk. 'Satan' ( = 'Adversary') 
occurs in all four Gospels, Acts, Paul, and Revelation. Cf. Job i. 6, 
ii. I ; I Chron, xxi. i j Zech. iii. i. Here the Adversary of God and 
man begins his conflict with 'the Stronger than he' (Lk. li. ji) about 
the method of overcoming the world. 

was with Ihf wild blasts^ Short as bis narrative is, Mk here gives 
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14, 15. 7%e Messiah begins His Ministry. 
Now after that John was put in prison, Jesus came 14 
into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 15 
is at hand: repent ye, and believe the Gospel. 



tf particular which is not in Mt. 01 Lk. The wild creatures indicate the 
solitariness of the pla^e lathei than a special terror. One who knew 
Himself to be the Messiah would not be afiaid of wild animals. That 
the beasts are meant to suggest a second Paradise for the Second Adam 
is an idea foreign to the context; they intimate the absence of human 
t>eings (Is. xiii. 11), and hence the need of Angels. 

Angtit minisltrcd uiile hini] The imperfect tense seems to imply 
that the Angeiic ministrations, like the Satanic assaults, continued 
throughout. Mt. places both at the end. 

14, IB. Tkb Messiah begins His Ministry. 



14. vias fail in /n'mn] Kather, 'was lidivered up,' into the hands 
of Herod Antipas. By whom? 'By God' may be the meaning, in the 
same sense as that in which God 'delivered up' Jesus (Vn. 31, x. 33). 
The instruments of God's will were the Pharisees. The view given ly 
Mk is that, when the Forerunner's work ended, that of the Messiah 
b^an ; but he says nothing of an earlier ministry, in which the Baptist 
and the Christ were preaching simultaneousljr (Jn iv. i). 

intf Calihe] The most populous of the provinces into which Palestine 
was divided. Experience proved thai it was a far more hopeful field 
than Jerusalem or Judaea (Jn ii. 13 — iv. 3). 

Ihi Gospilofthe kingdom of God\ The best texts omit 'the kingdom 
of.' The Gospil of God may mean, either the gracious message which 
tells of God, or the gracious message which He sends. See on 11. i. 
SC Paul was perhaps the first to use the phrase (i Thess. ii. 8, 9; 
Rom. i. I, IV. 16; 1 Cor. li. 7). The expression seemed strange, and 
hence the early expansion of it into ' the Gospel of the kingdom of God,' 
'The Gospel' is freq. in Mk, rare in Mt. and Acts, and not found at all 
in Lk. or 5.1. 

IB. The time, &C.] We need not suppose that Christ Used these 
very words. Mk is summing up for us the substance of His preaching. 
That 'the appointed time has been completed and is complete' is a 
Jewish idea, Ireq. in O.T. 

ihe kingdom ofGod\ Mk has this expression 14 times, Lk. 33 times. 
Ml nearly always omits or paraphrases Mk's phrase, or substitutes ' the 
kingdom of heaven' (lit, 'of the heavens'), a Jewish term, to avoid 
using the Divine Name. Mt. has it 31 limes. This 'Kingdom' or 
'Reign' means the rale ofGedm men's hearts and in society. It exists 
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16 — 2a TAe Messiah calls His first Disdpks. 

6 Now as he walked by the Sea of Galilee, he saw Simon and 

Andrew his brother casting a. net into the sea: for they were 

alreai^y, bat many liave not even begun to try lo attain to it, and no 
one gains it in its fulness. Goit's lute will be complete in eternity 
(i Cor, IV. 14^18). See tie full discussion ol the jdiiase, esp, in its 
eKhatological sense, in Dayman, (Verdi e//tsus, pp. ^1—143; Hastings, 
D.C.G. art. 'Kingdom of God," 

is at kandl Lit. 'has come near': cf. xiv. 41, Christ appears as 
a Revivalist in religion. 

UHmt the Gesfeq Belter, 'believe in the Gospel.' The dilTerence 
is that between reposing trust in and merely believing what is stated 
ba. 31). Mk elsewhere attributes the use of the word 'Gospel' to 
Christ [viii. 35, i. jg, xiii. 10, liv. (»). and He may havensed it, for He 
sometimes spoke in Greek. But it is more probable that Mk gives 
Christ's meaning in the language that was cunent when he wrote. 

le— 20. Thb Messiah calls His first Disciples. 

Whether or no there is anything of Mark's own recollection in 
m, 4 — 15. the authority for what follows goes back lo eyewitnesses, 
of whom St Peter may be regarded as chief We are not (old the 
length of interval between this section and what precedes ; but the 
connexion in (bought is close. If the Gospel was to be proclaimed 
to all the woKd, many preachers would be required, and the Messiah 
at once seeks such helpers. 

16. Nom as ht viaJiai} The better [reading gives j^mi failing 
aUng. 

the Sfa of Galiltel This is its usual designation in N.T, (vii. 31 ; 
Mt. iv. i8, xv. 19; Jn vi. 1, where 'of Tiberias' is added). Lk. more 
accurately calls it a lake. More frequently it is simply 'the Sea,* 
which Mk has 17 times of this lake, and twice (ix. 41, xi. 13) of the 
ocean. The lake is still remarkable for abundance of 6sh, especially 
near the hot springs. 

SimeH\ The name may be a Greek contraction of Symeon 01 an 
independent Greek name. It is very common in N.T. In the Gospels 
there are seven Simons, in Josepnns there are twenty-five. Simon 
Maccabaeus may have made the name popular. As was natural, the 
name given to the Apostle by our Lord almost drove his original name 
out of use. After it was given (lit. 16) Mk uses 'Peter' ig limes and 
Simon only in Christ's address to him (xiv. 37). A similar use is found 
in Ml., Lk. and Acts. In Jn both ' Peter' and ' Simon Pelet' are freq. 
In Gal. ii. 7, 8 St Paul has 'Peter,' but elsewhere 'Kephas.' Hort, 
I Peter, p. iji. The usage with regard to 'Saul' and ' Paul' is similar. 

Andreuil A purely Greek name, but not rare among the Jews. 
Andrew had been a disciple of the Baptist (Jn L 35, 40). 

hii hetier] The true text gives iAe brothtr »f Simat, and the 
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fishers. And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and 17 
I will make you to become fishers of men. And straightway 18 
they forsook their nets, and followed him. And when he had 19 
gone a Httle farther thence, he saw James the son of Zebedee, 
and John his brother, who also were in the ship .mending 
their nets. And straightway he called them : and they left ao 
their father Zebedee in the ship with the hired servants, and 
went after him. 

ar— z8. Cure of a Demoniac at Capernaum, 
And they went into Capernaum ; and straightway on ai 

repetition of Simon's name illustrates Mil's fondness for fulness of 
expression. The father, Jonas or John, is not mentioned. 

IT. Comeyi after me\ A magisterial invitation, almost a command- 
No reason is given, except the promise which follows, and we assume 
thai He is already known to the two brothers. Cf. 1 Kings vi. ig. 

it iecemt Jiihert cf men] This implies an invitation to permanent 
"cej they ate to cease to catch fish and are to catch men. This 



In the result Christ Himself appears as the successful Fisher oi 

18. And siraigklway Ihcy forsook\ There is no hesitation. Like 
Bartimaens with his upper garment (x. jo}, they leave their valuable 
possessions at once and come, Mt. often omits the 'straightway' of 
Mk, but not here. 

1». James the son of Zdieiei\ We infer from iv. 40 that his mother's 
name was Salome. See on iii. 17. 

■aikg alio ■aia-e in tht ship\ Better, they also in Iheir boat, implying 
that Simon and Andrew had been in their boat when Christ called them. 
They would not t>e casting a net from the shore. James and John were 
not fishii^. but getting their nets in proper order for the next expedition, 

SO. And straightvay he called than] As soon as He saw them. He 
at once called them. James and John apparently had more to leave 
than Simon and Andrew, for hired servants indicate that Zebedee was 
weli-to-do; but in each case all was left. To follow Christ is a call 
superior even to parental claims (Mt. viii. 11, x. 37 ; Lk. liv. 16). 

The Messiah chose four simple fishermen with whom to b^in Uie 
work of converting the world (1 Cot. L 17 — 19). This does not mean 
that He preferred ignorance to education, but that character is of ht 
more account than culture. Moreover there was much in the patient 
endurance necessary for a fisherman's calling that was gpoA tiainiog for 
the work of an Apostle. 

31 — SS. Curb op a Demoniac at Capernaum. 
81. Capernaum^ This now becomes for a time Christ's head- 
quarters. 'Caphar means 'hamlet' 01 'village' (l Mace. vii. 31). 
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the Sabbath day he entered into the Synagogue, and taught. 
22 And they were astonished at his doctrine ; for he taught 

them as one that had authority, and not as the Scribes. 
a3 And there was in their synagogue a man with an un- 
24 clean spirit ; and he cried out, saying. Let us alone ; what 

■ The site of Capernaum is much debated; either Tel/ Hum or Khan 
Minyih, which is about i\ miles S.W. of Till Hum, may be right. 

straightwax oh the Saibalk] On the very first Sabbath after the call 
of the four disciples. Like Peter (Acts x. 3a), Mk lays stress on Christ's 
curing demoniacs, and he places an act of this kind first among the 
miracles. 

/Ac Sj/nagagur] The ailicleis probably possessive, 'Wrirsynagt^e,' 
like •/ieir boat' (i'. 19). It is not likely that in so latge a place as 
Capernaum the synagogue built by the good centuiion was the only one 
in the town. See on Lk. vii. 5. At Ti/l Hum ihete are ruins of two, 
but perhaps neither is as old as the lirst century. There were many at 
Jerusalem. The origin of syns^t^ues is unknown ; but the service in 
them consisted lai^ely of instruction. Fhilo regards them primarily as 
schools. They were also courts of justice (Lk. xii. 11, xxi. n), and 
punishment was inflicted in them (xilj. 9). 

23. ikty were astonishcd\ Amazement was a common result of 
Oirist's teaching and acts (v. 30, vi. 1, 6, vii. 37, x. 26, xL 18). What 
amazed people in His teaching was its authoritative tone. Jewish 
teachers qnoted Scripture, ot tiadition, or the sayings of some famous 
Rabbi, as the authority for what they taught ; 'It is written,' ot 'It hai 
been said.' Jesus taught as One who needed no such justification, and 
He sometimes corrected, not only traditions, hut even the accepted 
esposilions of the Law; But I say vnio you (Mt. v. ii, 18, yi, 34, 39, 
44). Hort, Judahik Christiamty. p. 33. 

taught^ Or, 'used to teach. Not Ihe same expression as in v. 11. 
That refers to His teaching on that occasion, this to His general 
method; His way was to leach. 

authority'] Intimate power derived from a source which is com- 
petent to confer it, and that in Christ's case was His Father (Mt, nviii, 
18; Lk. nxii. 19; Jn iii. 3S, xiii.,3. xvii. 1). 

lie Scndei] The professional exponents of Sciipfure, professors of 
exegesis. Most of them were Pharisees or held similar views. We 
may regard them as the clerical party. 

33. And there ■uia!\ The better text gives 'And straightway there 
was.' On that very occasion what follows took place. 

with an unclean spiril] Lit. 'in the control of, in the power of, an 
unclean spirit' (v. 1); we have the same form of expression when the 
spiritual influence is a good one (xii. 36; Mt xii. 38, 43; Lk. ji. 17, 
iv. r). In. iii. 30, vii. 35, ix. 17 the afflicted person 'has the evil spiriL 
Mk and Lk., who wrote for Gentiles, Co whom spirits or demons were 
indifferent, add a distinctive epithet much more often than ML, who 
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have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of Cod. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 25 
thy peace, and come out of him. And when the unclean 26 



wrote-for Jews, for Jews distinguished evil spirits from p;ood. Mk and 
Lk. add the epithet 'unclean' the first time they menlion these beings 
(here and Lk. iv. jj), whereas Mt. mentions them several times before 
be adds it. Nowhere b the Epistles is it used of spirits. 

On the difficalt subject of demoniacal possession see Hastings' i>.C (7. 
art. 'Demon'; W, M, Alexander, Demonic Possession in the N.T. 
pp. la, 100 — 111, »49! Plnmmer, S. Mailkew, pp. 134 f. The other 
instances in Mk should be compared; v. 34, iii. ir, 11, v. 6, 7, 

34. what have we to da with iha...T\ Lit. 'what is there that belongs 
to us and to Thee?' i.e. 'What hast Thou to do with us?' Only one 
iinclean spirit is mentioned, but it recc^iies in Christ a power hostile 
to the whole class of demons. The man with the Legion (v. rt begins 
with the same cry. It expres.se5 consciousness of the incompatibility of 

Srfect purity with sin. Cf. Lk. v. 8. The same form of expression is 
jnd in the Septuagint (Josh. ixii. 34; Judg. xi. n; i Sam. xvi. 10) 
and in Class. Grk. 'Let us alone' (A.V.) is an interpolation. 

Arl thou eomc to destripr ur ?] Perhaps ' Didst Thou come ' would be 
better. In i Kings ivii. tS we have two similar questions. 

the Holy One of God] Here was One who fiilfilled the ideal of 
complete consecration to God (Jn vi. fig; cf Jn x. 36; 1 Jn ii. 10). 

35. niuiedl The verb is ^'eq. in the Synoptists, especially of 
rebuking violence; but is rare elsewhere in N.T. 

/fold thy peace, and come out] The demon had no authority to 
proclaim who Jesus was and no right to have, possession of the man. 
Whatever may be the truth about demoniacal possession, all . the 
evidence that we have shows that Christ, in dealing with those who 
were believed to be possessed, went through the form of commanding 
evil spirits to gf out (v. 8, vii. 39, ix. 35; cf. i. 34. 30, iii. ij; 
Mt. XII. 18, 43; &c.). And His miracles were not wrought by uttering 
spells, but by speaking a word of command ■ He bade the demon; to 
depart, the lepers to be cleansed (k. 41), the lame to walk (ii- n), the 
deaf to hear (vii. 34), the blind to see (x. 51), the dead to rise (v. 41), 
the storm to be still (iv. 39). Contrast the elaborate form of exorcism 
qnotcd by Deissmann, Light front the Anctetti East (pp. %% 1 f. ). 

'Hold thy peace' is literally 'Be muiiled'; it is protrably a colloquial 
expression, and it is said to have been used in exorcisms. In iv. jt) we 
have the same verb. 

The command to demons not to make His Messiahship known 
among Jews (here and iii. 11), a prohibition which was not made in 
the case of Gentiles (v. 19), is in harmony with the fact that even the 
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spirit had torn him, and cried with a loud voice, he came 

27 out of him. And they were all amazed, insomuch that they 
questioned among themselves, saying, What thing is this? 
what new doctrine is this? for with authority commandeth 

28 he even the unclean spirits, and they do obey him. And 
immediately his ■ fame spread abroad throughout all the 
region round about Galilee. 

Twelve were stow in recc^iiing Him as the Messiah, and that the 
nation refused to accept Him as such. So far from proclaiming Himself 
as the Messiah, He was anxious that this fact should not be disclosed 
until men's minds were prepared to receive it od other grounds than the 
fact that He worked miracles. And it is not irrevetent lu conjecture 
that He knew that a premature reci^ition of Him as the Messiah might 
produce a renewal of Ihe temptations in the wilderness, — temptations to 
try to gain the g'ofy of victory without the necessary suiTering (Mt. iv, 
8—10, ;tvi. II— Jjl. 

as. hail torn him] Better, 'had caavulstd him.' 'Torn him* 
suggests permanent injury, and Lk. tells us that there was none. 

ST. they -were all amazai] Just as Christ's command to the demon 
reveals the two things which provoked the rebuke (see on v. 35), so the 
people's utterance reveals the two things which escited their astonish- 
ment, ^His authorilaCive teaching and His casting out an unclean spirit 
with a word. 

fVJiat thing is this?] The Iwst MSS. give the utterances of the 
congr^ation in abrupt short sentences which are probably original. 
Scribes would be templed to make them Smoother; they would not be 
likely to make a smooth text rough. We may translate, either ' What 
is this? a new teaching I with authority He commandeth, &c.' (R.V.), 
or 'What is this? a new teaching with authority? He command- 
eth, &c' 

tiezD doctrine] Teaching that is fresh, not worn out or obsolete. It 
is the same kind of newness as in 'new covenant,' 'new heaven.' 

trim Ihe unclian ifirits] Lit. 'even the spirits, the unclean ones.' 
The people had often heard of eiorcisms ; they had not so often heard - 
that the demons at once obeyed. Christ's miracles, like His teaching, 
were not an art which He had acquired, but power with which He was 
endowed. 

18. And immtiSaUly his fame, &c.] Better, And straighluiay in 
«il directttms the refurrt of him ■aietit out. 

all Ike rigian round about Galilee] This means the whole of Syria. 
But all the regionof Galilee roundabeui (R.V. ), i.e. the whole of Galilee, 
may be right. 

It is possible that Mk places this curing of a demoniac first among 
Christ's mimcles because he regarded it as symbolical of the Messiah^ 
work — His victory over the powers of evil. See on v. 39. 
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29 — 31. Hfaling of Simotis Wifis Mother. 
And forthwith, when they were come out of the syna- 29 
gogue, they entered into the house of Simon and Andrew, 
with James and John. But Simon's wife's mother lay sick 30 
of a fever, and anon they tell him of her. And he came 31 
and took her by the hand, and lift her up; and immediately 
the fever left her, and she ministered unto them, 
, 32 — 34- Healings after Sunset. 
And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto 32 

t>— 31. Hbalthg op Simon's Wipe's Mothbk.- 
Ml viii. 14, IS. Lk. iv. 38, 39. 

39. And fortkwiih^ This is a third rendering of (he same Greek 
word; 'straightway' (v. lo), 'immediately' {v. li), 'forthwith' (v. 19). 
The capiicious chaoges are unfortunate, l>ecause the feet that Mk is 
fond of the word is thereby obscured. As soon as the synagogue service 
was ovei, Christ went to the home of the first pair of disciples accom- 
panied by the second pair ; and this house now becomes His head- 
quarters (ii. I, iii. M, vii. 14, in. 33, 1. 10). 

SO. viift's sii>thir\ We have the same word for 'mother-in-law,' 
Lk. lii. 53; Ruth i. 14, ii. 11, 18; Mic. vii. 6. It is clear from 
I Cor. ix. J that Peter was married. Clement of Alexandria says that 
Peter had children, and that his wife helped the Apostle in ministering 
to women. Jonas or John (Jn iij. 15), the father of Simon and 
Andrew, was probably dead. 

lay sick of a/evtt1 Better, maj in bid, btingta a fever. 

anon} A fourth rendering of the same Greek word. As soon as He 
enters the house, Peter and Andrew slraightway tell Him of their sick 
relation, because, after what they had witnessed in the synagogue, 
they believe that Jesus could and would heal her. 

Bl. took her iy the hand\ We have the same action in the case of 
Jairus's daughter (v. 41), the blind man at Bethsoida (viii. 13), and the 
demoniac l»y (ix. aj). Lk. says that 'He stood over her and rebuked 
the fever.' 

Uft her ufi] The old form 'lift' as a past tense in the A. V. of 161 1 
has been modernised in various places ; it - has been left unchanged 
here and Lk. xvi. 13 ; cf. Gen. ixi. 16. We find it in Sh.ikespeare. 

sAe ministered unto theni] Her doing so showed the completeness of 
her recovery. 

S3— 34. Healings aptbr Sunset. 
Mt. viii. 16. Lk. iv. 40, 41. 

Sa. al even, when the sun did set] The Sabbath ended at sunset. 
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him all that were diseased, and them that were possessed 

33 with devils. And aU the city was gathered together at the 

34 door. And he healed many that were sick of divers dis* 
eases, and cast out many devils; and suffered not the 
devils to speak, because they knew him, 

and then ihe work of moving the sick could begin. The double state* 
ment illustrates Mk's love of fulness of ex|jteEislon. It is aJso one of 
scvecal Instances in which Mk has the whole eipiession, of which Mc. 
and Lk. each takes a diffeient pact. Mt has ' when even was come,' 
Lk. has 'when the sun was setting.' Seeoni'. 4i,andcomp. liv. 30 with 
Mt. xxvi. 54 and Lk. xxii. 341 also xv, 26 with Mt. xxvii. jy and Lk. 
Kxiii. 38. From ii.is Mt. and Lk. take the same'part, omitting 'hath 
need'; also from xii. 14, omitting 'shall we give, or shall we not give?' 
So also fiom xiv. 68, omitting 'nor understand.' And there ace other 
instances in which Mk has superfluous words, which either Mt. or Lk. 
omits. Hawkins, Horat Syixoptuai^, pp. 130 f. See on vii. 14. 

foneistd uiilh devils] Better,' with ifewiiw. The Greek distingoishes 
between 'demons' and 'devil,' the latter word being used of Satan. 
R.V. distinguishes the words in the mai^in, but not in the text. Here 
we have a parliciple='demoniied' or 'demoniacs.' Cf. w. 34, 39. 
The Gospels distinguish demoniacs from ordinary sick folk. 

33. all Ihe cily\ Popular hyperbole, as in iti. 5 and 37. People 
flocked towards the door and formed a dense crovrd there; one con- 
course came on the top of another. Mt., as often, omits the dense 
crowds that impeded Christ. He dislikes statements which imply tliat 
the Messiah could not always do what He wished. 

34. healed ntaiiy] They brought all, and He healed many. This 
might be misunderstood lo mean that somewere not healed. To avoid 
possible misinterpretation Mt. says that they brought many and He 
healed all. 

iecausi Ihey knew kim\ This is right (A.V., R.V.}; A.V. margin 
is wrong. The Greek cannot mean 'to say that they knew.' It was 
the demons, not the demoniacs, who recognized Him. If the demoniacs 
were only insane or epileptic persons, would their malady enable them 
to know that Jesus was more than man? Some ancient MS5. add 
'koewHim/oieCAfij/or /;*.( Christ.' But Mk writes with reserve as 
to what the demons knew, and we do well in writing with reserve also. 
We do not knpw enough to speak with confidence. Jesus had not yet 
been revealed to the world as the Messiah, because the time for that 
revelation had not yet come. In God's sight He was the Messiah, a 
fact declared to Him and to John at the Baptism. And here we are 
told that something of this great fact was known also to the demons. 
But it had not yet been revealed to men ; and it was for God to make 
this revelation at the fitting lime. Hence the silence about it enjoined 
on St Peter and the rest (viii. 30). This requirement of silence from 
those whose duty it was to proclaim the coming of the reign of God seems 
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3S — 39' Departure from Capernaum. Circuit in Galilee. 

And in the morning, rising up a great while before day, 35 
he went out, and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed. And Simon and they that were with him followed 36 
after him. And when they had found him, they said unto 37 
him, All men seek for thee. And he said unto them, Let 38 
us go into the next towns, that I may preach there also : 

to be inconsistent. But we need not be surprised that there are ' things 
coQceining Jesus of Nazareth' which we cannot fully explain \ and the 
nearer we get to the view given us by St Mark, the less perpleied we 
are likely to be. We can understand that it was not God's will that His 
Son should be prematurely proclaimed as the promised Messiah, 01 be 
proclaimed as such by demons. 

SB — St. Departure from Capernaum. Cikcuit in Galilee. 
Lk. iv. 4J-+4. 

SB. in the nu>nting...a griai vihile before day] Either expression 
would suflice; the latter is lit. 'well in the night.' 

Willi out, and defatted] Here again either expression would suffice. 

and there frayed} More accurately, 'and there J/i eenlinued in 
prayer.' Mk alone tells us this. Usually it is Lk. who is alone in 
telling us of Chii^t's praying (iii. 11, v. iG, vi. 11, ii. 18, iS, xi. i, 
xiiii. [34,] 46). Both Mk (vi. 46) and Mt. {niv. 13] mention His retiring 
to pray after feeding the 5000, and all three record the praying in 
Gethsemane. It is rash Co say ihat all Christ's prayers were inter- 
cessions for others) it was not so in Getlisemane. He was liable to 
physical eihaustion, and He might pray for help to overcome that. 
He was not omniscient, and He might pray to be illuminated. He was 
liable to temptations, and He might pray for strength to overcome 
those (Heb. ii. 18, iv. 15, v. 7, 8). 

Se. fillowed after him] Lit. 'pursued Una elosefy,' 'followed Him 
down.' The verb often implies interference with the person pursued, 
and sometimes persecution. Feler at once begins to lead. 

they that -were vrili Aim] Andrew, James, and J ohn. The early 
ttaditton preserved by Mk says that the duciplis came and pleaded 
the deares of the multitudes; Lk. says that the multitudes came and 
urged their own wishes. 

All mm seek for thee] Better, All are seeking thee (R.V.). He 
had no house of His own at which they could be sure of Anding Him. 

S8. 'Letutgo] We must add with the best authorities, e/mvife. 

iiiit the next towns] Lit. village-llrums, a very rare word, meaning 
a town which, as rcE""!* i's constitution, ranks only as a village. 

that I may preach there also] He has been Sent to brbg the good 
tidings to as many as possible, and His present hearers must not (ry to 
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39 for therefore came I forth. And he preached in their 
synagogues throughout all Galilee, and cast out devils. 

40 — 45. The Cleansing of a Leper. 

40 And there came a leper to him, beseeching him, and kneel- 
ing down to him, and saying unto him, If thou wilt, thou 

41 canst make me clean. And Jesus, moved with compassion, 

monopolize Him. The emphasis is on* there also.' He is not rebuking 
them for inteirnpting His preaching b7 asking for more healings. 
Divine compassion made Him always leady to give both. He rebukes 
them for selfishly wishing to keep Him for their own advantage. 

there/ere camt I forlh\ His Father did not send Him to a favoared 
few, but to all. But the less definite 'came I forth' is more probable 
than 'was I sent' (Lk,). In His early leaching Christ used less eiplicit 
language than He used later. 

n. With Mk casting out demims is the representative miracle (iii. ig, 
vi. 7), and hence 'preaching and casting out demons' sums up Cblisi s 
ministerial work. 

40— «. Trs Clbansinc op a Lbfbb. 

Mt. viii. 1 — 4. Lk. v. u — 16. 

The three EvanRelists give this miracie in different connexions. Mt 
places it first in his three triplets of specimens of the Messiah's mighty 
works, just after Christ had come down from delivering the Sermon on the 
Mount. Lk. has it-just after the call of the first disciples. The healing 
of a leper cannot tie esplained as a case of 'sn^iestion' or ordinary 
'faith -healing.' On the impossibility of eliminating miracles from the 
career of Jesus Christ see Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Christ, p. 113; 
Illingworlh, Divine Immanence, p. 90; R. J. Ry's> M.D., Hibbert 
Journal, April 1907, pp. 571 — 586. We have twelve cases of leprosy 
in N.T., this one, Simon the Leper (xiv. 3), ajid ihe ten in Lk.xvii. n. 
The literature on the subject is enormons; see artt. in D.B., D.C.G., 
Ene. Brit., &c. Lepers were probably numerous in Palestine then, as 
they are now, and the malady probably differed giealiy in malignity, 
some oidinaiy skin-diseases being regarded as 'leprosy.' The disciples 
were commissioned to heal lepers (Mt. x. S). 

M. a leferl The physician says that he was 'full of leprosy,' 
which may mean that he was notceremoniallyonclean(X.ev.xiii. 11, 13,), 
and was therefore able to approach Christ. 

If thou ■ivill} He fears that Jesus may judge him to be unworthy of 
so enormous a. boon. Contrast the father's 'If thou canst' (ii. »»). 
Leprosy was believed to be incurable, excepE by Him who bad inflicted 
this 'stroke.' The man's faith, therefore, is great. 

U. moved with cempassim\ The verb occurs only in the Synoptics 
in N.T., and (except in parables) it is used of no one but Christ. It is 
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put forth his hand, and touched him, and saith unto him, 
I will; be thou dean. And as soon as he had spoken, 43 
immediately the leprosy departed from him, and he was 
cleansed. And he straitly charged him, and forthwith sent 43 
him away; and saith unto him, See thou say nothing to any 44 
man; but go thy way, shew thyself to the Priest, and offer 
for thy cleansing those things which Moses commanded, for a 

the moving cause of His mishty works (ix. tT, Mt. ix. 36, xiv. 14, 
XV. 31, xt 34; Lk. vii. 13). The oulstietched hand (a Hebraistic 
fulne^ of wording which is in all three) expresses (his compassion and 
confirms the fiuth which secured the cleansing. It was owing to His 
compassion fbt the hmnan race that He had a hand with which to 
touch the leper. Theophylact says that He touched him to show that 
to the pure nothing is impure. This conies near to the truth. The 
greatest pollution does not make Christ shrink from one who desires to 
be freed from his pollution, and who comes to Him believing that He 
can free him. That Christ was asserting His sacerdotal character (priests 
. were allowed to handle lepers) is less probable. Priests pronounced 
lepers, when cured, to be clean, and from this sacerdotal function Christ 
pointedly abstained. 

43. Here again (see on v. 31) Mk expresses one fact in two ways, 
of which Mt. and Lk. each takes one. Lk. states that 'the leprosy 
departed from him'; Mt. that it 'was cleansed.' All three have 
'straightway'; the cure was instantaneoiB. 

4S. siraitlj' charged hi»i\ The verb thus translated occurs in four 
other places in N."?. (xiv. 15; Mt. ix. 30; Jn xi. 33, 38), and nearly 
always of Christ. It implies severity and sternness. Our Lord saw that 
the man would be likely todisobey His injunctions, and He was stringent 
in giving them. Allowing him no time to raise objections or to talk 
to others, Si slrni^htTnay stnl him forth, i.e. away from the sur- 
roundings. 'Sent him out' (R-V.) suggests a building ; and the leper 
would not have penetrated into a house or a synagogue. 

«. See thou say nothing to aiiymaii] Lit 'Continually take care 
that thou do not begin 10 say to anyone at all.' Silence would prevent 
the man from mixing with others till he was pronounced clean by 
proper authority, and ftom producing unhealthy excitement in himself 
and his hearers; ftnd there may have been other reasons affecting 
Christ Himself. See Sanday in the Journal 0/ Theological Studies, 
Apr. 1904. 

shew thyself to the Priest^ Christ does not assume the r^ht to 

gonounce the man clean ; for thai He sends him to the proper official. 
f. Lk. xii. .4. 

■which Moses commanded'\ Christ is making no statement as to the 
authorship of Lev. xiv. In accordance with current thought and 
language He speaks of the Pentateuch as 'Moses' (vii. 10, x. 3. 4, 
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4; testimony unto them. But he went out, and began to publish 

it much, and to blaze abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus 

could no more openly enter into the city, but was without in 

desert places: and they came to him from every quarter. 

I— la. The Healing of a Paralytic at Capernaum. 

The Forgiveness of Sins. 

2 And again he entered into Capeinaum, after some days, 

»i. 26; &c.)uidorihe Psalms as 'David' (xii. 36, 3;). Questions of 
authorsbip had not been raised, and He did not mse Ihem or give 
any decision about them. See Plummer, S. Mallhctn, p. 311 and the 
literature there quoted. The iniportmt thing here is that He was no 
revolutionary teacher ; He did not encourage men to ignore the Law. 
for a leslimoHy uttio than'] The words are in all three. The gift 
which the man offers is (he 'testimony,' and 'to them' means 'to the 
priests.' The ofTeting would show them that there was One among 
them who could heal leprosy and yet did not take upon Himself to 
sUolve men from their obligation to observe the La.w. 

40. went out] Or, 'went />»■«■ from the place. He of necessity 
yields to Christ's sending him away, but he at once bq^ to break the 
command to keep silence. 

fiMisA it miici] There is no 'it' in the Greek, and 'it' should 
either be omitted or printed in italics. 'The matter' probably belongs 
to both verbs, and if so, 'it' is not required. 

fesHS couid no mori cptnty entir\ His public work in towns, and 
therefore His teaching in synagogues, had to be suspended. Instead of 
seeking the lost in their own homes, He had to go into the wilLiemess 
and wait for them to seek Him. This was a serious drawback, although 
His Ministry still went on. 

they tame ta hiin\ Lit. 'they kept coming to Him'; there was a 

from eviry quarter'^ The hyperbole is similar to that in t^. s, 18,31. 



Ml. is. 1-8. Lk. V. i;-j6. 

This incident gives the dominant thought to a group of narratives 
which record the hostile criticisms of the Scribes and Pharisees (iL i — 
iii. 6). It comes after — we do not know how long after— the healinj; 
of the leper. The other narratives seem to be selected because of their 
resemblance to this one, and they are perhaps arranged so as to form a 
climax. Here the hostile party do not openly enpress their criticisms. 
In w. ,15 — 17 Ihey utter Ihem to the disciples. In 18 — ii and 13 — 18 
they utter them to Christ. In iii. t~6 they seek His destruction. 
, 1. a^in kf eii!atd...and it voas niiised\ Lit. 'having entered 
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and it was noised that he was in the house. And straight- a 
way many were gathered together, insomuch that there was 
no room to receive them, no, not so much as about the 
door: and he preached the word unto them. And they 3 
come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was 
borne of four. And when they could not come nigh unto 4 
him for the press, they uncovered the roof where he was: 
and when they had broken it up, they let down the bed 



o Capernaiim, He was heard of as being, &c.' The 'again' 
cb \a\.i\\ Mk often notes the recurrence of incidents (v. 13, 
[, &c.). pirist lettms to His headquailers. ML calb 



CapernauD 

tt lias tmiiid} This may easily l>e right; cf. Jn ix. ii ; People wert 
heard to ta}i. He is at heme. If the verb is personal, then 'He was heard 
of as being at home.' 

S. iniomuch Ihaf, &c.] Better, sa that there mu na longtr retm, no 
not tvtn about the dour. 

preachedl Not the verb used in i. f, 7, 14, but that used in i. 34, 
iL 7, Ac.; thtiiion^ake (R.V.) or w.is speaking. Tlie tense indicates 
the continuation of Qirist's discourse indoots, while the crowd blocked 
the entry. The multitude would not lose the opportunity of witnessing 
miracles; Christ would not lose the opportunity of instructing them. 
Thisgraphicversehasno parallel in either Mt. or Lk. This is an early 
instance of 'the word' being used as a technical term for 'the good 
tidings' 01 'the Gospel'; c^ iv. 14; Acts viii. 4, xiv. 15. 

S. eanu utile him, irntgiHg\ Rather, csme, bringing unto him. 

bimte 9ff(mr\ Another detail peculiar to Mk. We seem to have 
the narrative of an eyewitness. Mk uses the same verb of Che para- 
lytic being earritd and of his i'ii?rrin|' his bed (fs. g, n, 11), perhaps 
to indicate the reversal of positions. Neither A. V. nor R.V. preserves 
this touch; nor does the Vulgate -vi&iporto and tolla. 

could not camt nigh unto Aim] There has been needless discussion 
of the simple matter recorded io this verse; and to lieat the whole 
narrative as fiction, because we are not sure how what is recorded was 
done, is not sane criticism. An outside staircase leading to (he flat 
roof is not unoommon in Palestinian houses, the roof being used for 
purposes. The roof would be no great distance from theerqnnd. 



and if tiiere was no outside staircase, ladders could easily be itched. 

they uncovered the roof] Mk says th^' unroofed the roof. Lk. makes 
it clear that they removed part of the roof, viz. the part near Ihe place 
where Christ was teaching in Ihe room below. 'When they had broken 
it up ' should rather be ' when they had dug it ou/,'— dug out the clay or 
mortar, so as to cause as little inconvenience as possible to those who 
were listening to Christ underneath the roof. 

they let down the hcd\ 'Bed' su^^ests a solid piece of flinuture. 
3 — 3 
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J wherein the sick of the palsy lay. When Jesus saw their 
faith, he said unto the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be for- 

6 given thee. But there were certain of the Scribes silting 

7 there, and reasoning in their hearts. Why doth this man- thus 

8 speakblasphemiesP who can forgive sins but God only? And 
immediately when Jesus perceived in his spirit that they 

The Greek word (vi. 55) indicates a pallet, mattress, or rug. Tt was on 
somelhing very portable that ike paralytic war lyit^. Here again (see 
on i. 38) (here is no hint that Christ rebuked them for wmting Him to 
cease teacliing in order to heal. Healing with Him was a powerfal 
inslrumeiit for teaching. 

6. Whmjisus saw their faitli\ All three call attention to this. 
Belief in the power and good will of Jesus is meant, and 'their' in- 
cludes the paralytic as well as his bearers. As in the case of Jaims 
(v. j6) and of the father of the demoniac boy (ix. 34), the faith of 
representatives is allowed to count. 

Son\ Or, My child. This affectionate address (Mk, Mt.) woald 
encourage the man and strengthen his hopes. Lk. has 'Man,' which 
is much less sympathetic. Cf. v. 34 and x. 24. Teachers often 
addressed their disciples in this way (Prov. i. S, 10, ii. i, &c.), and the 
word tells us nothing as to the age of {he paralytic. 

thy sins be forgiven lhei\ This rttids like a wish; therefore 'are 
fb^ven thee (K.V.) is better, to remove atnbiguily. The expression 
is equivalent to 'I forgive thee.' Christ healed the man's conscience 
before healing his body, thereby greatly strengthening his ^th. The 
belief that sutfering is a, punishment for an is wide-spread, and i( was 
strong among the Jews (Lk. xiii. 1 — 5 ; Jn ix. 1 ; Acts xxviii. 4 ; J«b 
iv. 7, xxii. 4, 5). The silence of the paralytic and of his bearers is 
impressive. 

8. certain oj the Sa-ibis\ The lirst appearance of the Scribes in Mk, 
but Mt. has them in connexion with (he Magi. See on i. u. Christ's 
teaching had already excited the misgivings of the hierarchy (Jn iv. r), 
. as the Baptist's had done (Jn i. 19, 14). 

sitting (here} Their sitting may have been accidental (tiL J4), but it 
may have been a mark of distinction such as they loved (xii. jgj. In so 
crowded a room most would be obliged to stand. 

T. Ihii man lAtu speak blasphemies^ The better te*t eives their 
thoughts in abrupt sentences, similar to those in i. 17. In both cases 
some copyists have made the expressions more smooth. We should 
read Why doth this man thus 'Pt^f He blasphemeth. Who can for- 
giae sins but one^ even God? 'This man' and 'thus' express disapmoval; 
almost 'this fellow' and 'like thai.' Jesus bad clamaed the Divine 
attribnteof forgivingsins, and therefore seemed to be blaspheming. Cf. 
Mt. xxvi. 6fi; Jn x. 33. Blasphemy was punishable with death (Lev, 
axiv. 16; I Kings xxi. 10, 13). 

t. immediately'] Betlti, ilratghlwa]'; and ' spirit ' should have no 
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so reasoned within tiiemselvcs, he said unto them. Why rea- 
son ye these things in your hearts? Whether is it easier to 9 
say to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk ? But that ye may 10 
know that the Son of man hatii power on earth to forgive 

capital Utter. Mk alone tells us that Christ knew instantaneoustjr, 
and that it was in His spirit that He did so. In the higher part of His 
human aalnre (viii. 11) He held communion with the Father and pos- 
sessed this supematutal knowledge (Jn ii. 15), In Jn xi. 33, liii. ji, 
it is Christ's 'spirit' which is affected by the presence of moral evil; 
■oMtcxiv. 34; Mt. xxvi. jS; Jn xii. 37, it is His 'soul' that is troubled 
at the thought of impending sufTering- We cannot build a psychological 
system on such differences of wording, but the differences are worth 
noting. Both Mk and Lk. nse a compound verb to express Christ's 
'perceiving' their thoughis, and here, as in v. jo and : Cor. xiii. 11, the 
componndverb indicates more complete knowledge thaJithe simple one. 
All three, equally with Jn., represent Christ as having the Divine polver 
(Acts L 14, XV. i) of knowing men's hearts. 

Ifiy reason yi...T\ This reply to the Scribes' unutlered criticism is 
almost verbally the same in all three, with the parenthesis in the same 
place in each — clear evidence that the narratives are not independent. 
The Scrit»es themselves hardly knew how far their adverse judgment 
was provoked by jealousy of a rival teacher rather than by jealousy for 
God's honour. By reading their thoughts Christ gave them evidence 
of His authority, for only He who knows men's hearts can pardon 

f. IVhetherisiteasitr..,?] See on x. 1J. Christ gives them a test 
by which they can see nheiher their adverse judgment is just. It was 
easier to say ' Thy sins are forgiven,' because no one could prove that 
the claim to work this inviuble miracle was baseless. But the claim 
10 have power to heal with a word could t>e tested at once; and if it 
proved to be true, it was a guarantee that the other claim was true also. 
Christ healed the man in answer, not (othe imbelief of the Scribes, but 
to the belief of the man and his beareis. He would have healed him 
if the Scribes had not been there. As Uiey were there. He made the 
healing serve a double purpose. 

10. hath faatr\ Bettet, Aa/A autiarity IR.V. miiig.). God has 
the power, and He has given authority to the Son of Man to exercise it 
Qn V. J7. 30)- 

tit Sen Bf man] This remarkable expression is used 14 times bv 
Mk. All of these are preserved in Mt., who adds ig, most of which 
come from the lost document which is called Q. The total for the four 
Gospels is 81, la of which are in Jn. Lk. has it 8 times in common 
with Mk and Mt., 8 times in common with Mt., ---" " -"--- '■"■'- 
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1 sins, {he saith to the sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house. 

2 And immediately he aiose, took up the bed, and went forth 
before them all; insomuch that tliey were all amazed, and 
gloiified God, saying. We never saw it on this fashion. 

record that tmyone gave Him this title. The tbtary that He nevei 
used this litle of Himself is untenable. Chmt somelimes spoke Greek 
and He may have used the Greek expression which we have in all four 
Gospels, both substantives having the article. Even if He never did so, 
the Evangelists represent the memories of numerous persons who knew 
whether or no Christ had applied this remarkable title to HimsetL See 
Dalnian, Tie Wardt 0/ Jesus, pp. »49, 353, Jjl). If the first ChmllMU 
had invented > designation for the now risen and glorified Lord, they 
would not liave chosen so indeterminate an expression as 'the Son 
of Man.' 

Here, as in v. iS, it is possible to conjecture that the Aramaic which 
our Lord used meant mankind in general. The meaniur then would 
be, not Chat all men possess this power, but that it is possible for a man 
to have it. Such an interpretation makes good sense, uid Mt. ix. 8 
favours it. But this is not often the case : in viiL 13, 38, ix. 9, it, 31, 
I. 33, 45, liv. 11, 41, such an interpretation is scarcely possible, and in 
xiii- 16, ziv, 61. it is quite impossible. 

on iartk\ The position of these words in the sentence differs in the 
MSS., but the l>alance is in bvour of taking them with 'forgive sins.' 
The absolution which the Son of Man declares takes effect on earth, 
for it is in accordance with Divine rule. 

11. / lay unto thii\ The emphasis is on 'thee,' marking the change 
of address Irom the Scribes to the sufferer. 

Arisi\ This tests the man's faith, which Christ knew to be sufficient, 
for He read his thoughts as easily as He read those of the Scribes. 
The man could show no proof of his belief that he had received for- 

Slvenegs of his sins, but he could show eve^one his belief that he 
ad received power to get up and walk. It ts quite in Che narrative 
style of the O.T. that Mk has the same fulness of expression here as in 
V. 9; c£ I Kings xiL 4, 9, 10, 14 ; Dan. iii. 5, j, 10, 15. There is close 
similarity between vti. 11, \i and Jn v. 8, 5. 

11. took up the bid\ Like Simon's wife's mother (i. 31), he gives 
proof of the completeness of the cure. The crowd would make way for 
so interesting a person, and many would come away with him. 

thty atre ail amaad~\ Does this include the Scribes? It was 
natural that the first feeling should be astonishment {v. 43, vi. 51). Mt. 
calls it fear, and Lk. mentions both, and tells us Chat the heded man 
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13, 14. Tke Call of Levi. - 
And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the mul- 13 
titude resorted unto him, and he taught them. And as he 14 
passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alphseus sitting at the 
receipt of custom, and said unto him, Follow me. And he 
arose and followed him. 

IS, 1*. The Call of Levi. 
Ml ix. S. Lk. V. 17, aS. 

IS. vitnt forth again} 'Again' may be B mere mark of transition; 
ot it may refec to a previous scene by the Lake, perhaps i. 16. 

14. as ktfasstd by, he saoi\ The cepelition of tht wording of i. i6 
seems to show that 'again' refers to that occasion. Once moie, on the 
shore of the Lake, He becomes the Fislier of men, 

Levi thi son of Alphaus\ James the Less was son of Alphaeus 
(iii. 18), but that James and Levi were brothers, sons of the same 
Alphaeus, is improtable. In no list of the Apostles are they associal«l, 

at tho reaift af custom) • Al the place where toll was collected,' the 
douano of the Lake. Capernaum was on some of the main trade routes, 
and here tolls were collected for the tetrarch; hence many toll-col- 
lectors [v. r5), some of whom would be ^tcing with Levi, lliere is no 
serions ground for doubting the identification of Levi the toll-Collector 
with Matthew the toll -collector, although the two names are not quite 
parallel to other instances of two names. In the cases of Simon Peter 
and Thomas Didymus, one name is Semitic and the other Greek. 
Bartholomew, if another name for Nathanael, is a patronymic Both 
Levi and Matthew are Semitic, and neither is a patronymic: 

PoUffw me\ A call to be a disciple (viii. 34), and perhaps to be 
an Apostle (L 17); cf. Mt. viii. ii; Lk.ix. 59. It meant leaving hb 
lucrative post, and therefore was a severer test than the call of the four 
.fishermen. They could, and did, return to their fishing, when the 
work to which Jesus had invited them seemed to be at an end. Levi 
had no such possibility. Once moie Jesus appears as the reader of 
hearts. If He had not known Levi's character, he would not have 
called a man of his very unpromising profession to be an Apostle. 
His ministrations would be nnacceptable to any Jew who knew his 
antecedents. 

he arest and followed} The Hebraistic pleonasm is in all three. 
Levi had probably heard Christ, or had heatd about His teaching and 
meditated on it. But there is nothing incredible in the idea that there 
was something in Chrisl's look and manner and sadden invitation 
which answered to a craving in the toll-gatherer's heart, and that he felt 
at once, like Francis of Assisi al the Portiuncula, that this was a call 
which came home to him. Such feeling may show want of mental 
ballast, as Porphyry thought ; but the only practical test of its valoe is 
- Hue. 'Byth ■ ' ' ■"■■ ' - -■ • 



y their fruits ye shall know tbem.' 
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15 — 17. The Feast in Levi's House. 

S And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his 

house, many publicans and sinners sat also together with 

Jesus and his disciples: for there were many, and they 

le— 17. The Feast in Levi's House, 

Mt. iit, 10—13. IJ'- '• '9 — 3*- 

U. sat at mea{\ The usual posture vas reclining, and the word 
hare used means that. Six different worfs ate used in the Gospels to 
denote this posture, and Mk uses five of them, Mt. four, Lk. all sii, 
and Jn only two. This is in accordance with Ibe filhiess of Lk.'s 
vocabulary and the sparseness of Jn's. 

in his house\ In Levi's house, as Lk. expressly states; Peter's house 
would not have held a large reception. 

many publuans and siHtitrs] The combination is in all three Gospels 
herei cf.Mt.xi. i^.xxi.si; Lk. vii. 34, xv. i, xviiL 11. TheGreek 
word may mean either (he publicam, the wealthy persons, commonly 
eguiles, who boueht and larmed the taies or Government revenues, or 
Git torliiorts who collected the taxes for the fublicani. Ttit fublUam 
paid the Roman Government a larcesum for the proceeds of a particular 
tax and the right to collect it, and they employed portUnrts to gel the 
money. The poTtitorts collecled more than they had to pay to the 
publicani, and the /uWiVowi collected more than they had Co pay to the 
Government. Both were unpopular, and the portitores were generally 
detested. Tn N.T. the word never means the fublicani, but always 
the actual collectors of the revenues. Consequently the translation 



'publicans' is doubty misleading; to some, it suggests the farmers of 
the taxes who contracted with the Roman Government, but to many 
people it suggests keepers of public houses. It is a serious blot on R.V. 
that 'publican' has been left uncorrected. Levi did not collect taxes 
for Rome. Rome allowed the Herods some powers of taxation, and 
at Capernaum tolls were collected for the tetrarch. 

legtlktr wilhjeais and his discipies] Levi had invited his colleagues 
and acquaintances to meet the Master ; it was bis first missionary act. 
After Che call of Simon and Andrew Christ is entertained at their 
humble house (i. 19 — 31), and after the call 0/ the well-to-do toll- 
collector He is entertained at bis spacious house. 

far there were many] This refers to ' His disciples ' ; to refer it to 
the ' many toll-collectors and sinners ' is to make it tautoWical. Like 
other teachers of repute, Jesus had bearers who followed his move- 
ments. His mighty works attracted numbers, many of whom were 
retained by the 'authority' of His leaching. It was the number of 
His adherents that excited the jealousy of the hierarchy, while the 
character of His leaching made them bitterly hostile. 
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followed him. And when the Scribes and Pharisees saw him 
eat with publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples, n 
How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and 
sinners? When Jesus heard it, he saith unto them, They'i; 
that are whole have no need of the physician, but they that 
are sick: I came not to call the tighteous, but sinners to 
repentance. 

M. Ihi Scritts and Pliarisas] The belter reading gives tit Scriits 
of the Pharisees, vii. (hose of the Sciibes who belonged 10 the 
Pharisees. The expression is unusual, and hence the reading followed 
in A,V. There were Scribes before there were Pharisees, but most 
Scribes seem to have adopted the views of tlie Pharisees. These 
unftiendly observers of course would not enter a. house in which toll' 
collectors and sinners were being entertained. Attempts have recently 
been made to convict the Gospets of prejudice against the Pharisees, 
and even Jesus of having been unfair to Uiem. No doubt there were 
good Pharisees in the time of Christ, men like Joseph of Arimatliaea 
and Nicodemus. fiut there is no serious doubt as to their general 
character. Evidence of their good character at a later date does not 
shake the testimony of the Gospels. The calamities of the nation in 
and after A. D. 70 may have had a reforming effect. The strongest 
characteristic of the Pharisees was their holding that the unwritlen 
tradition was as binding as the written Law ; indeed some held that lo 
tran^esE the tradition of the elders was worse than tran^essing the 
Law. It is probably as another collision between Christ and the 
Scribes that this narrative is placed here ; but here, though they 
express their disapproval aloud, they do not assail Jesus Himself. 

saw him eat viilh publicans and sinners'] Better, saw that hi eaielh 
with the sinners and publicans (R.V.). It is a common defect in A.V. 
that the Greelt article is ignored; cf. iii. i, 13, iv. 13, 16, v. 13, 
vi. 14, 46, vii. i(^ id. 4, xiii. 38, xiv. 66. The disciples were eatii^ 
with the sinners, and therefore the criticism tonched them as well as 
the Master. Celsus taunts Christians with Christ's having had as His 
disciples infemous persons, such as toll-collectors and rascally sailors 
(Oiig. Cell. I. 61). 

17. When Jesus heard iV] He at once takes the whole responsi* 
bility. It is His doing that His disciples eat with excommunicated 
toll -col lectors and their associates. He has a mission as the Physician 
of sculs ; physicians do not visit healthy persons, and they are not 
afraid of being infected with the diseases of^ the sick. Moreover, they 
must visit the sick in order to heal ihem. It is posslhle that this 
aphorism about physicians was current in Palestine before Christ ased 
it, and it may have come from the Cynics; but it is obvious enough 
to have been used by different persons quite independently. 

I camt not to call the righteous^ Ad arguatentum ad hominem. They 
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18 — 22. The Question of Fasting. 

18 And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used 
_ to fast : and they come and say unto him, Why do the 

disciples df John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples 

19 fast not? And Jesus said unto them, Caii the children of 
the bridechamber fast, while the Bridegroom is with them? 
as long as they have the Bridegroom with them, they cannot 

believed that they were righteous; He came to help those who knew that 
they weie sinners, and Me had no remedy for Chose who were convinced 
that ihey were not sinners. With ' I came ' comp. i. 38, i. 45. Those 
who at Lri baled these expressions lo Christ believed in Hispre-eristence; 
and whence came that belief? Salmon, Tie Human Element in the 
Gospels, p. 1 70, The words ' to repentance ' are an interpolation, and 
they weaken the incisiveness of the parallel. 

18—31. The Question of Fastino. 
Mt.ii. 14—17. Lk. V. 33— 39. 

Mt a not wholly in agreement with Mk, but the discrepancy need 
Dot trouble us. It does not matter who put the question, or whether 
it arose out of the feast in Levi's house. 

18. Ihe disiiplit if John] They imitated the strictness of the 
Baptist's life and wire fmiing (R.V.). John was in prison and they 
could not easily ask him as to the ditTerence of practice, and it would 
seem strange to Ihem that, while their master was in prison, Jesus 
should be free and at a feast. ' The disciples of the Pharisees,' like 
'the Scribes of the Pharisees,' is an unusual expression. This time the 
Iiostile critics address Christ Himself, but they do not censure Him. 
IS. Can Ihe children ef the bridtchamber foil T\ It is morally 
ipossibte to combine ascetic fasting with a festival of exceptional 

iness. The analogy of a wedding might come home to men 

' master had declared his own relation to Jesus lo be that of 
Bridegroom's friend to Bridegroom (Jn iii. 39). 'Children' should 
be 'sons.' 'Sons of is a common Hebraism for those closely con- 
nected with whatever the genitive denotes; iii. 17; Lk. i. 6. xvi. 8, 
IX. 36; &c By custom those who were in attendance on a bride- 
groom were dispensed from certain religious duties. 

the Bridegmeni] In Hos. iL the relation of Jehovah to Israel is 
repeatedly spoken of as betrothal. Jesus transfers this figure to the 
relation between Himself and His disciples, and it is often used in 
N.T. both by Himself Qn iii. 29; Mt. xnv. i— 11) and by the 
Apostles {1 Cor. xi. 3; Eph. v. 37; Rev. xix. 7, xxi. 9). 'As long as 
they have the Bridegroom with them ' has much more point than ' as 
long as the wedding.feast lasts.' The preceding question would have 
sufficed as answer to the ol^ectors, but this sentence gives a solemn 
fiilness lo Christ's re[dy to the questioners. 
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fast But the days will come, when the bridegroom shall zc 
be taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those 
days. No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on an old 21 
garment: else the new piece that filled it up taketh away 
from the old, and the rent is made worse. And no mao 21 
putteth new wine into old bottles: else the new wine doth 
burst the bottles, and the wine is spilled, and the bottles 
will be marred; but new wine must be put into new bottles. 

30. But tht days mill eome\ ^eliet. But days will comt. Theie is 
no ulicle in the Gieck, yet even R.V. insens it here in all three 
Gospels, and also Lk. xvii. 1%, iti. 43, xii. G, uiii. 19. 

siall be taken ttiuay"] The verb is in all tliiee and nowhere else in 
N-T. Christ does not say simply ' go away ' or ' depart ' ( Jn xvi. 7), 
but implies, for the tirst time, that His death will be a violent one. 
Dalmsn, Werds, p. 163. 

that shall thty fasf] Better, Ihtn mill they fast, of their own free 
will, without being told. The future here is not imperative. We have 
instances of the fulfilment of this prediction, Acts ii. 13, xiii. t, 3, 
xiv. 13. The fasi before Easier was observed from very early times. 

in those days} The true text gives in that day, 'in that sad day,' 
atra dies. Cf. the equally superfluous, but impressive, ' that man ' 
(xiv. 11). Copyists here have imitated Lk. in writing the plural, to 
agree with ' Days will come,' which Mk seems to have forgotten. We 
might have expected that the sing, and plur. would change places; 
'A daj will come. ..then will they fast in those days,' 

n. . Ne man also snvelh] The 'also' is an insertion in some 
inferior MSS. This parable and its companion are a fiirther reply 
to the criticism in v. 18. All three Gositels have (he pair in this 
connenion. Both parables set foith the iruLh that a new spirit requiiei 
a, new form, and the second expresses it more strongly than the first. 

apieu ffneai clolKS Bettei, a patch of unbleached rag, a patch torn 
from new undressed cloth. Lk. augments the folly by representing Ihe 
patch as torn from a new gaiinent. 

else] Lit. ' But if a man acts not so,' i.e. if he does commit this 
folly. 'Else' expresses this; cf. Rev. ii. 5. In what follows, R.V. is 
better; 'that which should litl it Dp taketh from il, the new lirom (he 
old, and a worse rent is made.' ' Rent ' has no article. 

U. This second parable (r) puts the lesson (that a new system 
needs a new form) mote forcibly, and (1) carries it further, (i) The 
patch is only a piece of the new system, the new wine is the whole of 
It. In the one case the new piece is wasted and the old garment is 
made worse, but in the Other case the new wine and the old skins 
perish. (3) Not only is the wrong method condemne<l, but the right 
method is pointed out. On the agreement of ML and Lk. here against 
Hk see Hawkins, Mitr. Syn.* p. 110; BnrkitI, ZSe Gesptl Bitlary, 
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23—28. Plttckmg Corn on the Sabbath. 

23 And it came to pass, that he went through the corn 
fields on the sabbath day; and his disciples began, as they 

24 went, to pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees said 
unto him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that 

25>ihich is not lawful? And he said unto them. Have ye 
never read what David did, when he had need, and was an 

p. 41. 'New wine' means wine so recently made that fermeatation 
might still continue. Wine-jftrs weie somelimes burst owing to this 
cause. ' Old skias' would already be stretched to Ihe utiecmost and 
peihaps patched; cf. Josh. ix. 4, 5, 13; Ps. cxii. S3; job liii. 18. 
Nim witu Uttsfrtsh laine-skin! is the right method, expressed, accord' 
log to'the true text, with Mk's terse brevity. There is no 'must be put' 
in the best MSS., but it has been widely inserted. 

We have now had four instances of Chri&i's parabolic teaching; 
Fishers of irien, Ihe Bridegroom, the Garment and the Patch, the 
Wine-skins and the Wine. The last two form a pair like the Mustard- 
seed and the Leaven, the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin, the Unwise 
Builder and the Unwise King, &c. 

3S— 2B. Plucking Cokh on the Sabbath. 

Mt. xii. 1—8. Lk. V. 1—5. 

• Mt. places this incident much later, but Lk. agrees with Mk. The 
rare word translated 'com tields' means 'sown lands,' but the context 
shows that they were corn fields. 

33. began, as Ihey vaat, to pluck the ears of forn] This is probably 
Mk's meaning, rather than ' began to make a road b; plucking the 
ears of corn.' The Greek might mean the latter ; but plucking ean 
■would not make a path where there was none, and Jesus was vralking 
in front. The plucking was regarded as harvesting, and harvesting 
might not be done on the Sabbath. Philo {Vita Mo. II. 4, M. 137) 
says that not a sprig might be cut, nor any kind of fruit gathered. 

M. Behold, why do they T] They attack the Master through the 
disciples ; He must be aware of what they are doing. 

SB. Havt ye never read?] He answers, as in v. 19, one qnestioQ 
by another. They had appealed to the traditional interpretation of 
Scripture; He appeals to Scripture itself. Cf. xii. 10, 16 ; Mt. xix. 4, 
xxi. 16, 41, xxii. 31. The aorist is used in all these places; therefore 
' Did ye never rrad?' The emphatic 'never' is a pointed rebuke. 
The Pharisees' error is a common one; when we appeal to Scripture, 
we often mean our inferences from Scripture. Christ might have shown 
them that their interpretation was wrong; the disciples were not harvest- 
ing on the Sabbath. But He takes higher ground; charity comes before 
ritual propriety. The reference is to 1 Sam. xxi. i — 6. 
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hungred, he, and they that were with him? how he went 26 
into the house of God in the days of Abiathar the high 
priest, and did eat the shewbread, which is jiot lawful to eat 
but for the priests, and gave also to them which were with ,- 
him? And he said unto them, The sabbath was made for a? 



, M. in the days of AHalkar the kighpriesfl Better, whett Abiathar . 
was higkfiUst (R.V.)- Mt.and Lk. omit this dale, which is erroneous, 
for Ahimelech was the high-priest who gave the shewbread to David. 
Some aiilhorlties Omit the date here. The error may be compared 
with that of Mt. Kxiii., and in both cases we probably have a slip of the 
Evangelist, who inserted a note of his own into our Lord's woids and 
made a mistakein what he inserted. No date is requited. The attribut- 
ing words from Malachi to Isaiah (i. 1) is a somewhat similar error. 
In both cases Mt. and Lk. omit what is erroneous. 

Ike sAeieireiid] Lit. Ihc loimcsgfthe setting forth, as in Exod. id. 13; 
[ Chron. ix. 31, xxiii. 39. See Deissmann, Biblf Studies, p, ig;. 
'Shewbread' appears first in Coverdaie (a.d. 153s). probably from 
Lather's Schaubmte. Twelve loaves were placed on 'the pure table ' 
and renewed every Sabbath. Similar offenngs of twdve or thirty-sii 
loaves were made by other Semitic nations as food for their gods to eat. 
To the Jew the loaves signified the presence of God and His pcrpetoal 
acceptance of worship. Lev. xxiv. 9 says that tbis bread is for Aaron 
and his sons, who are to eat it in a holy place, and yet, in a case of 
heed, Abimelech allowed an exception to be made. Bede thinks 
that allowing David and his followers to eat the priests' bread may 
point to the fact that 'all the sons of the Church are priests.' 

iB tkeiii whiekwcrewith hirn\ This is not stated in 1 Sam., but it may 
be inferred from his assuring Ahimelech that the wallets of his followers 
were Levitically clean. Thus David allowed his followers, as the 
Son of David allowed His followers, to do what usage forbade. 

B7. Asd he said unto thcni\ This introductory formula may in- 
dicate that Mk is appending lo the corn-plucking incident a principle 
on which Christ used to insist. The formula is superfluous if I'l'. 16, 
•XI were spoken as a continuous utterance. 

The sabbath teas made for man\ Neither Mt. nor Lk, has any 
parallel to this. We owe the preservation of this wide- embracing 
principle to Mk, who may have seen its value for Genlile readers. 
Ezek. XX. II says ' I gave them My Sabbaths.' The Sabbath is a boon 
and not a burden, as the Rabbis sometimes saw; 'The Sabbath is 
handed over to you; not, ye aie handed over to the Sabbath' (Edet- 
sheim. Life and Times of the Messiah, II. p. 58). Cf, 1 Mace. v. 19. 

for mail] Not merely for the Jew. A periodic day of rest is a boon 
for the whole human race. When the observance of Sunday was 
abolished by the French Revolutionists, it was found necessary lo make 
every tenth day a holiday. ■ 
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28 man, and not man for the sabbath. Therefore the Son of 
man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

I — 6. A H^iAered Hand healed on the Sabbath. 
3 And he entered again into the synagogue; and there 

2 was a man there which had a withered hand. And they 
watched him, whether he would heal him on the sabbath 

3 day; that they might accuse him. And he saith unto the 

4 man which had the withered hand, Stand forth. And he 
saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath 

as, TitnfoTt tkt Sen of man'] The Sabbath has been given to 
mankind for their benefit ; therefore the Representative of mankind 
maj decide how (he gift can best be used foi their benefit, and it must 
not be nsed in such a way as to tum the blessing into a curse. Thus 
Christ not only takes the responsibility for His disciples' action, bat 
claims it It is impossible to decide whether 'also' {A. V.) or 'even' 
(R.V.) is right before 'of the Sabbath.' 

m. 1— a. A WiTHBHED Hand healbd on the Sabbath. 



1, And At entered again in/u the synsgogtte] There is no article ; 
' He went again to synitgogue' is the meaning, as we Say 'went to 
church.' Cf. Jn vi. 59, iLviii. 10, where we have 'in synagi^e ' 
used in a similar way. ' Again ' looks back to i. 1 1. Mt says that 
it was the same Sabtrath as ii. 33 ; He went from the com Gelds to the 
sjrnBgogue. Lk. saj^ that it was a diHerent Sabbath, and Mk seems to 
agree with Lk. This is probably right; it would be after the syna- 
eogue service that He went to the Gelds. But the matter is of small 
miportance. 

wkuk had a wilktred hand] Here A.V. tnores the article ; See 
onii. 16. Wkkh had his hand withered {Vi.'V^\&i\^i. The passive 
participle shows that his hand had been paralysed by accident or illness. 

3. they ■watektd hitn\ The verb and lense imply Ihat they continued 
watching Him closely, not necessarily that they watched Him with a 
sinister purpose. That idea conies from the context. 

that Ihty might accuse Aim] To formalists a breach of eirtemat pro- 
priety is more shocking than a breach of principle. As in ii. 8, Jesus 
reads their thoughts. 

8. Stand forth] More definitely. Arise and come into the midst. 
Christ shows them that He has no need of secret methods, and that 
they have no need to spy upon Him; whatever is done shall be 
manifest to all. 

4. It might have been sufficient to say that the man's stretching oot 
his hand ^'as no violation of their rules about the Sabbath. But once 
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days, or to do evil ? to save life, or to kill ? But they held 
their peace. And when he had looked round about on them 5 
with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts, 
he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he 

more Christ appeals to a broader principle (li. 17, aj). To refiise to 
do good is to do evil (Ja^. iv. 17), and, Sabbath or no Sabbath, it is 
nroDg to do evil and rigbt to do good. 

ta iirvt life, or ta till] This second way of putting the alternative has 
two points, (l) The Rabbis themselves allowed people to attend to 
sufferers on the Sabbath when life was in danger; and life being in 
danger was interpreted liberally. (2) They were plotting lo kill Jesus. 
Which did moat honour to the Sabtuith, His healing or their plotting? 

• To save ' includes restoring to health. 

lAty held lAiir 'ftacil They cannot lelute His arguments, but they 
will not yield. Mk alone mentions this persistent silence of the 
Pharisees. Here and in v. 5 we seem to have the vivid recollections 
of an eyewitness. 

6. looked round about en Iktni] Mk five times menlions the fact of 
Christ's 'looking round ' on those who were near Him- (here, iii. 34, 
V. 31, X. ij, xi. 1 1), and only once (ix. 8) does he recoid this of anyone 
else. There was some one who remembered this b-equent looking 
round. Cf. X. 31, 17. In this case He may have looked round to see 
if anyone would answer His question ; hence perhaps His anger when 
He found that no one had the honesty and moral courage to do so. 

viilh anger, being grieved\ Peculiar to Mk. He was ' nut easily 
pro¥oked,°and nowhere else is anger attributed to Jesus, though we 
have an approach (o it x. 14. Rev, vi. 16, 17 is different. The araer 
accompanied the look, and the momentary glance of anger (aoiist) is 
contrasted with their continued silence and His continued grief. Anger 
may be a duty (Eph. iv. 16), and we may reverently say that Christ's 
anger is never personal. Ilis love is sometimes personal (x. tr; 
Jn xL s), but not His wrath, Mk's fondness for detail is here con. 
spicuous; also his readiness to record the human emotions of the 
Messiah; cf. L 41, 43, vii. 34, viii. 11, x. 14, 31. 

Ihe hardneii ef thtir hearts] A.V. and Vulg. fluctuate as to the 
Tendering of this substantive and its ct^nate verb. Here A.V. has 

• blindness' in the margin ; Eph. iv. 18 and Rom. xi. 7, aj, A.V. has 
'blindness' iu the text and 'hardness' in the maigin. R.V. has 
'hardening' in all three places. In Mk vi. $1, viii. 17 both A.V. and 
R.V. have ' hardened.' In all these places both renderings are 
pos»ble, but in some 'blindness' or 'blinded' seems to be preferable. 
Vulg. nearly everywhere prefers the idea of blindness. See on 
a Cor. iii. r4. Mt. omits the look, the anger, and the grief, prol»bly 
as suggesting a low conception of Christ ; cf. vi. 56, viii. H. 

he stretched it out] The man's obedience proved his fixith, »nd the 
endeavour to obey won the power to obey. 
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stretched it out: and his hand was restored whole as the 

6 Other. And the Pharisees went forth, and straightway took 
counsel with the Herodians against him, how they might 
destroy him, 

7 — 12. Witkdrawal to the Sea of Galilee. 

7 But Jesus withdrew himself with his disciples to the 
sea : and a great multitude from Galilee followed him, 

3 and from Judsea, and from Jerusalem, and from Idumsea, 

wai rfilortd ■a>ho!i\ Tlie cure was immediate and complete. 

e. thi Pharistis ■mmt fotih^ The service would be over before the 
healing; Chiist would not have interrupted it. They had expected 
that in healing He would do somelhing which they'could denounce as 
a violation of the Sabbath. But He had not even touched the man. 

look counsel wilh tkt Jlerniliani] The Herodians ate mentioned only 
here and at Ihe close of the Ministry (lii. i3 = Mt xxii. i6). They 
seem to have been a Government party rather than a teligioas one, and 
they would be opposed to anything (hat looked like revolutionary doctrine. 
Mk may mean that it was the Pharisees who originated and gave forth 
the idea, and that it was the beginning of a series of plots, for he uses 
the imperfect. We have here reached the parting of the ways and the 
beginning of the end. ' The final rupture of Jesus wilh the religious 
aathotities in Galilee arose out of the healing of the man with the 
wilheied hand in the synagogue on the Sabtxtth ' (Burkict). 

7 — 13. Withdrawal to thb Ska of Galilee. 

Mt. nii. 15— II. Lk. vi. 17—19. 

The three accounts are here very independent and there is not much 
similarity of wording. The context shows (hat Mc. xii. 15 f., and not 
Mt iv. 14, 45, is the parallel to this section. Mt. stales, what we 
might infer from Mk, that Jesus retired to the Lake because of the plots 
against His life. Arrest or assassination would be more easy in a town ; 
hy the Lake there were boats in which He could escape. Euthymins 
remarks that these precautions were right, because He still had much 
leaching and bealing to do. Where ordinary means were sufficient, 
supernatural power was not used. 

7, B. The punctuation is doubtfitl. Thai of A.V. Is tenable; but 
that of K.V. is better. Put a colon at 'followed,' and take all that 
comes after that with ' came ' at the end of ti. 8. Only the Galilaeans 
foU(mid Ilim to the Lake; they had seen His mighty works. The 
others came to Him afterwards; they had heard of the things-whict 
He did. 

TTie persecution which followed the martyrdom of Stephen caased a 
great extension of the Gospel (Acts viii. i, 4). This conspiracy against' 
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and from beyond Jordan, and they about Tyre and Sidoji, 
a great multitude, when they had heard what great things he 
did, came unto him. And he spake to bis disciples, that a 9 
small ship should wait on him because of the multitude, lest 
they should throng him. For he had healed many ; inso- 10 
much that they pressed upon him for to touch him, as many 
as had plagues. And unclean spirits, when they saw him, 11 
fell down before him, and cried, saying. Thou art the Son of 
God. And he straitly charged them that they should not iz 
make him known. 

13 — 19, T%e Appointment of the Twehe, 
And he goeth up into a mountain, and calleth.unto 13 

Christ had a similar eflect ; it drove Him to become a roving 
Teacher. 

». that a small ship should ■wait on Mm] Better, a lillU boat ; it 
would be a towing boat, to be ready at any momenl to take Him in, in 
case the pressure of the immense multitude should become dangerous- 
Mi. again omits the impeding crowd; see on il 1, vi. 31. 

10. Very graphic. He healed many bj- word or touch, so that 
those near Him were falling upon Him, while those at a distance were 
frantic to get near Him, Like the woman with the issue (v. ij), they 
believed that their laying hold of Him would be as eFlicacious as His 
laying His hands on them. 

plagues\ Lit. 'scourges' (v. tp; Lk. vii. ii). The word signifies 
distressing maladies which are regarded as Divine chastisements. In 
O.T. it is not used specially of disease. 

11. As often, the unclean spirits and those whom they obsess are 
spoken of interchangeably. It was the demoniacs viiiaftll down btfort 
Him, whtnSBCVtr thty beheld Him ; it was the demons who recognized 
Him as the Son of God. ' The earliest confession of the Sonship seems 
to have come from evil spirits, who knew JesDs belter than He was 
known by His own disciples ' (Swete). See on v. 38. 

la. tttaitly charged thtm] Or, chat^ thtm much. The spirits 
were so rebellious, that il was necessary lo be urgent. 

13 — 19. The Appointmbnt of tub Twelve. 

Mt, n. 1—4. Lk. tL II— j6, 

IS. ht goclh up into a mounlain\ As at v. i, Mk indicates no 

interval of time, and, as at i. 35, the place is not very definite, but the 

hill-country round the Lake is mcanl. A.V. again ignores the article : 

it should lie ' thi mountain.' We have the same error vi. 46. Lk. tells 
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14 him whom he would ; and they came unto him. And he 

ordained twelve, that they should be with him, and that 

t5 he might send them forth to preach, and to have pover 

ns that Christ went up to piay and continued all night in prayer. The 
momentous crisis or choosing His Apostles is at hand, and this vigil is 
Ihe preparation for it — ' the first Ember night ' (Swete). 

(olliih unto him whom he wouii/] Better, wiDm lit iJimnlf viauld; 
ihe pronoun is emphalic The crowd of listeners are sifted according 
to His will, not iheirs. It is Ihe first act towards organizing th« 
Church which is to convert the world, and it was not until His vigil 
was over that He gave these invitationa. 

attd thiy iame unto hini] The compound verb implies that the/left 
something in order to come; ' they came aico/ unio Him." These aje 
not casuid listeners or spectators, but attached disciples, and out of 
their number He selects the Twelve. 

U. lie ordained twelve'] 'Ordained' is too definite, as implying an 
act of consecration ; therefore ' He af feinted twelve ' {Acts iL 36 ; 
Heb. iii ij Rev. v. 10). That 'the Twelve' quickly became an 
oHicial designation, is clear from all the Gospels. Mk mentions ' the 
Twelve' nine times, Mt. and Jn each four times, Lk. six times. Mt. 
alone speaks of 'the twelve discifiUs' (x. 1, xi. i, xx. 17, xxvL 10). 
Slill earlier, St Paul uses 'the Twelve' of the Apostolic body even 
when not all the twelve were present (1 Cot. iv. 5). Their corre- 
spondence wilh the Twelve Tribes is soon noticed (Mt. lix. 38 ; 
Lk. xxii. 30 ; Rev. xsi. 14 ; Ep. of Barnabas viii. 3) ; they are the 
twelve Patriarchs of the new Israel. 

The two best uncial MSS. supported by two other good uncials and 
one important version (KBC'A, Memph.) here add 'whom also He 
named Apostles,* and it is difficult to decide whetlier the words aie 
original, or a very early interpolation from Lk. vi. ij. In any case we 
need not suppose that Chrbt named them 'Apostles' at the time when 
He appointed them. But it is clear thai the title which implies a 
special mission was given them by Him who sent them out to do His 
work. See Hastings' D.C.G. art. 'Apostles'; Lightfoot, Galaliani, 
pp. 91—101. 

Two separate purposes of the appointment, one relating to the 
present and one to the future, are clearly defined ; (i) they are to remain 
with Him to be trained, and (1) He is to send them out to proclaim the 
good tidings and to have authority to cast out demons. This is exactly 
His own work as defined, i. 39. But everything is kept in His own 
hands ; they originate nothing, and they have nothing but what He 
bestows. He sdecCs the larger circle of disciples ; out of these He 
sdects the Twelve j He trains them ; He sends them out to do work 
chosen by Himself; and iheir power over evil spirits is conferred by 
Him. Bede remarks that He who had forbidden unclean spirits to 
proclaim Him now sends men of pure minds to proclaim the Gospel. 
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to heal sicknesses, and to cast out devils : and Simon he sur- 16 
named Peter ; and James the son of Zebedee, and John the 17 
brother of James ; and he surnamed them Boanerges, which 

IB. lo htcU sicinases] These words are an interpolation; we should 
read A> kavi authority to east out demons. 

IE. Here again, in accordance with similai authority {K6C*A4, 
Aeth, codd.) wc ought probably to make an addition to the Received 
Teil ; and He appointed the Twelve. The words would be likely lo 
be omitted as a superfluous repetition. 

Siition he iumamed Pfter] Not necessarily there and then ; Mk means 
that the Simon whom He surnamed Peter was the Simon whom He made 
an Apostle. The Aramaic equivalent of the Greek 'Peter' is 'Kephas,' 
which occurs Jn i. 43 and four times each in i Cor. and GaL ' Peter ' 
means * a rock,' or more often ' a stone,' and it is uncertain whether the 
name was given to Simon in reference (o the character which he already 
possessed (which is hardly in harmony with facts), or to the character 
which he was to acquire, or to the office which was conferred upon him, 
or to the fact tliat be was the first stone in laying the foundation of the 
Church (Mt. ivi. 18}. Outside the four lists of the Apostles, Petei b 
mentioned, by one name or another, 181 times in N.T. 

X7. It is often observed that in all four lists (Mlt, Mt., Uc. and Acts) 
the Twelve are arranged in three quaternions, with Peter head of the 
first, Philip of the second, and James of Alphaeus of the third. ■ The 
other three names in each quaternion vary in order, but in Mk, ML, 
and Lk. Judas is always last, and in Acts his place is vacant. Mk'a 
list is arranged thus ; 

Simon (Peter) Philip L"""^ "^ Alphaeus 

fames Bartholomew Thaddaeus 

ohn Matthew Simon the.Zealot 

Andrew Thomas Judas Iscariot. 

The sons of Zebedee are placed between the other two brothers, 
either because they, like Simon, received a special name from Christ, or 
because, with him, they form a chosen TTiree on varioos occasions 
{'■ 37i "■ '. ^i". 33)- If James and John were first cousins of the 
Lord, their mother ^lome being sister of His Mother (Jn xix. 15}, this 
might lie another reason foi placing them next to the first Apostle. 
Here and v. 37, and nowhere else m N.T., John is designated ' the 
brother of James' (cf. i. 19), while in Acts xiL 1 we have ' James the 
brother of John.' Here it is necessary to distinguish John the Apostte 
from John the Baptist, and fieria/is {iota 'John whose surname was 
Mark,' It is possible that Hk is malting clear that John Mark tlie 
Evangelist was not an Apostle. In Acts it is necessary to distinguish 
James the Apostle from James the brother of the Lord. 

Boanerges] The name is a puzzle, both as regards the spelling and 
the interpretation. It is possible that in the oral tradition sounds 
became confused, and perhaps two names have been fiised into one. 
No latis&ctory solution of the difficulty has been found ; and it is 
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18 is. The sons of thunder: and Andrew, and Philip, and Eai- 
tholomew, and Matthew, and Thomas, and James the son of 

lemarkable that again in v. 41 and xv. 34 Mk'e interpretatich of 
Aramaic causes perplexity. And Luiher adds Co oui puzilei. Whence 
did he get Bnehargem in this passage, and asc^lhani in itv. 34 t 

The fiery temper of the two brothers appears, in. 38 and Lk, ii. 54, 
and this temper may have caused James to have been soon put \s> 
death (Acts xii. t). If, in the first instance, only John was called a 
'son of thunder,' the Fathers who point to the heavenly resonance of 
the Johannine writings may be near to the truth. Some apply the 
name to Peter as well as to James and John. Outside the four lists, 
John is mentioned so times in N.T., and James 11 times. 

18. Andrea!\ Cf. i. 16, 19, xiii. ;. Almost all that we know of 
him comes from Jn (i. 40, 44< vi. 8, xii. %i). Outside the lists, be is 
mentioned 9 times. 

Philip] All that we know of him comes from Jn (i. 44—49, vi. 5—7, 
xii. 11, 13, xiv. S, 9)- Both Andrew and Philip are purely Greek 
names. Both these Apostles came ^m Bethsaida and tjieie may have 
been other connexions between them. Id Acts L 13 die two names 
■come together, ashece. Qutside the lists, Pliilip ia mentioned 11 times. 

Barlhotemtw} ' Son of Talmai,' or (as some think) 'son of Ptrfe- 
mans.' This patronymic is in all the lists, and the Synoptists jriace 
him next to Philip, lie is commonly identified with Natt^nael, who 
was brought by Philip to Christ {Jn i, 46 ; see note there and on 
In xxi. a). This ancient identification, though probable, cannot be 

Mallheni, and Tkomni] In all three Gospels these two names come 
together, but Mt, puis Thomas before Matthew, and adds ' tlie toll- 
collector' lo the latter, an addition found in no other list. This points 
fo the influence of Matthew on the First Gospel, and to a wish to make 
it clear (hat Matthew the Apostle and Levi Che toll -col lector are the 
same person. See on ii. 14. Thomas is a transliteration, and Didymus 
is a Cranslalion, of the Hebrew for 'twin.' Tradition says that his 
original name was Judas, and in that case iC would be almost necessary 
to give him another name, as there were two other Apostles named 
Jadas. What we know of Thomas is told us by Jn (xi. 16, xiv. 5, 
XX. 14— »9' "'■ ^t- 

Jamis tki son of Alphaus\ ' Son' is not in the Greek, but is no 
doubt to be understood. The Other's lukuie is added to distinguish this 
'James from the son of Zebedee. This Alj)haeus is not the &ther of 
Levi (ii. 14)1 nor is this James the brother of the Lord (vi. 3], who vras 
the fir^ overseer of the Church of Jerusalem (Acts xii, 17, xv. 13; 
Gal. i. 19, ii. g, 12). The brethren of the Lord did not believe on 
Him aC Che time when He appointed the Twelve (Jn vii. 5). But 
James the son of Alpliaeus may be identical with James the Little 
(xv.40i Mt-KviL s6; Jnxix. 15), lor Alphfleusmay^/-*a/^ = Clopas- 
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Alphseus, and Thaddseus, and Simon the Canaanite, and 19 
Judas Iscariot, which also betrayed him. 

19 — 30. By whose Power are flemons cast outJ 
And they went into an house- And the multitude cotnettx 30 

,Thaddaasi This is the only, name about which there is seijous 
difference in the lists. Mk and Mt. have ' Thaddaeus,' with'Lebbaeus' 
as an alternative reading, while Lk. and Acts have ' Judas the son of 

Cnes.' Here and in Mt. the ahernative 'Lebbaeus' (D and the Old 
tin) is perhaps due to a wish to identify him with Levi. 

Canaanile] Neither this nor Canite (man of Cana) is right. The 
Greek adjective represents the Aramaic /Canati= 'Zealot' (R.V. marg.), 
as Lk. renders it. Lighlfoot, On Xevision^, pp. 154 f. It is nol likely 
that Simon ever belonged to the fanatical eslremists from whom sprang 
the Sic/trii. He may have been, like St PanI, first an enthusiast for 
the Law and then for Christ. 

19. Isiarioi\ The epithet probably means 'man of Keriolh,' but 
the site of Keriolh is uncertain. Both he and his father are called 
'Iscariot' (Jn vi. ;i, xiii. j6), which is in favour of its having a. local- 
meaning. He seems to have been the only A|iostle who was not a 
Galilaean, and this may have caused estr»ngement between him and 
the rest. 

■which also itirayed him] The force of the 'also' is 'who was 
idtalical ivilk the one who betrayed Him.' Nowhere in Scripture 
is Judas called 'the traitor,' although R.V. represents Lk. as doing 
so. What Lk. says is 'who became a traitor' or 'who /ur««i/ traitor. ' 
Excepting Peter, James, and John, Judas Iscariot is mentioned more 
often in &:rip(uie than any Apostle. Of most of the' remaining eight 
we know nothing, and of none of them do we know much. Traditions 
as to their subsequent labours are of little value. With the first 
Christians it was the Gospel, rather than those who preached it, 
that was of sn pre me importance; and the Apostles themselves took 
no piuns to have their individual labours remembered. So long as 
people believed, it did not matter "whether it were I or they' who 
preached it 

Mk places a considerable interval between the appointment of the 
Twelve and the sending them out as missionaries (vi. 7). Mt. with 
much less probability has no interval. 

19 — SO. By whose Power are Demons cast out? 



The arrangement of the verses and the [ 
unfortunate. There should be a full slop after ' betrayed Him,' 
and what follows should be the beginning of a new paragraph, ai 
in R.V. 

And Ihty ■aieiU into ait houst^ The true text gives And He cometh 
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together again, so that they could not so much as eat bread. 

31 And when his friends heard of it, they went out to lay hold 

aa on him : for they said, He is beside himself. And the 

Scribes which came down from Jerusalem said, He hath 

Beelzebub, and by the prince of the devils casteth he out 

mta an heute. This ii to remind us that the shore and the monntain 
(iv. 7, 13) are left, and to prepare us for the incident with His Mother 
and His brethren, which took place when He was in a house. Between 
the descent from the mountain and this incident Lk. places the Sermon 
' on a level place,' which Ml( does not seem to hare known. If Mk 
was acquainted with ' Q,' the acquaintance would seem to lia.ve been 
slight. 

30. Iht multiltaU eomrtk tegelher a^in] As in vt>. 7, 8. The 
crowd, with the freedom of Oriendls, came in and filled the house 
{Trench, PatabUs, p. join.; Tristram, Eaittm Cuitomi in Bible 
Lands, p. 36). These verses (10, 11) are preparatory to 31 — JS- There 
U no exdu^ve privil^e eithei of birth 01 office with regard to 
intimate relationship with Christ. 

Ikejr aiuld net st much ai eat bTead\ This was no solitary instance 
of the difficulty; we see from ii. 1 and vi. 31 that the pressure of tiie 
multitudes was a grave inconvenience. It hindered the training of 
the Twelve. As usual, it is omitted by Mt. 

St. his friends^ The Greek expression is very vagae, and might 
include reUtions, acquaintances, domestics, and all who had any 
special interest in Him. In papyri the expression often means 'his 
agents' ax 'his representatives,' but also 'his family.' Coverdale has 
' 3iey that were alrnute him,' Cf. Susann. 33 ; i Mace xiii. S». 

for thiy said] It was WtsfritHdi who said this, as their reason 
for wishing to get possession of His person and prevent Him from 
public work which produced such eicitement. They perhaps regarded 
His open defiance of the Scribes and Pharisees as &inatic^ folly, and 
they may have heard that His life was threatened. 

He is iiiside himself] This meaning lits the content and may be 
right, as in 1 Cor. v. 13. But elsewhere in N.T. it expresses amaie- 
ment rather than madness; iL ji, v. 4), vi. 51 ; Mt. xii. 13; and often 
in Lk. and Acts. 

32. the Scribes which came down Jrom fenisaUm] The hostile 

' e emanated from Jerusalem, and emissaries from ^ 



Jerusalem appear as His deadliest foes (vii. 1), a presentiment, as Bede 
remarks, of tne fact that it was the inhabitants of Jerusalem who were 
to put Him to death. Mt. and Lk. tell us that it was the healing of a 
deaf and dumb demoniac that gave His critics an opening on this 
occa^on. Some suggested that such a Healer must be the Messuth, 
whereupon His enemies gave this explanation. 

He hath Beehebub\ l.ike Boanerges, Beekebnb' is an unsolved 
problem as regards spelling and interpretation. The termination -bub 
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devils. And he called them unto him, and said unto them 23 
in parables. How can Satan cast out Satan ? And if a king- 24 
dom be divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand. 
And if a house be divided against itself, that house cannot 25 
stand. And if Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, 26 

hM prevailed through the influence of the Vuleale, bnt no Greek MS. 
has it, and the central / is also doubtful. ' Lord of dung' is one of the 
conjeclures; all that is certain is that it is a term of abomination. 

by Ike frince of tht daiils\ 'In (he power of the prince of the 
demons.' It is not known whether the Jews regarded Beeliebub as the 
same as Satan or as an inferior evil spirit. 

This monstrous cha^e is recorded by all three Evangelists beie. 
MI. has it also iX. an earlier stage, x. 14. Jn has il vii. 10, viii. 45, 51. 
No doubt it was made more than once. It has an important baring 
on Christ's ' mighty works.' There must have been some very mar- 
vellous woiks, notorious at the time, or the Pharisees would not have 
propounded so desperate an explanation. A lidle later His miiucles 
were discounted by the suggestion that He had learned magic in F^pt. 

38. he calltd them unto him\ This shows that they had made this 
charge behind His back, when they were too far off from Him for Him to 
hear. As in ii. 8 and iii. 4, He knew their thoughts and surprised them 
with His unanswerable question. As in ii. S, 17, 19, 15, iil 4, He 
meets Iheir indirect and underhand methods directly and openly. 

in fiaroA/ei] The original meaning of 'comparison' occurs in iv. 30 
and is not absent here. To say that by evil spiritual power He casts 
out evil spirits is to say Ibal Satan casts out himself, which is like 
saying that a kingdom or a house is divided against itself. But here 
the O.T. meaning of parable may be nppennost, a 'trite or terse 
saying,' or a 'symbolical saying.' 

//irw ean...f] This question elsewhere implies that the thin^ is 
physically impossible (Mt. xii. 19; Jn vi. 51), or morally impossible 
(Mt. xii. 34], 01 that no one would have the lace to do it (Lk. vi. 4a). 
Here it means that it is not only morally impossible, but unthinkable, 
for it involves a contradiction. The Satanic corporation cannot 
violate the conditions of its existence. We have here one of the 
many occasions of which it is recorded that Christ spoke of the great 
power of evil as a personal agent; iv, ■<;; Lk. 1. 18, liii. t6, xxii. 31 ; 
Mt. XXV. 41; Jn viii. 44. See on i. rj, the authority for which 
narrative must have been Christ Himself. It is difficult to believe 
that Christ was ignorant on this momentous point, or that if He 
knew it to be a superstition. He yet encouraged men to believe it 

34. divided against ilsrl/] Lit. 'in relation to itself.' Unity is 
Strength; it is not only good and joyful (Ps. cxxxiii. i), it is indis- 
pensable to success (Rev. xvii. 17). 

30. Aouie'] Rather, houstkold. These simple, bnt cogent, illus- 
trations would cause these Sayingii to be readily remembered. 

as. if Solan risi «/] Better, if Satan iaih risen up (R.V.). There 
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27 he cannot stand, but hath an end. No man can cntei into 
a strong man's house, and spoil his goods, except he will 
first bind the strong man ; and then he will spoil his house. 

28 Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall 

29 blaspheme : but he that shall blaspheme against the Holy 

is a change of coostmctian here in all three Gospels, which represents 
tlie monstrous supposition of (he Scribes as a fact. ' If, as fou say, 
Satan has really i\sen ap against himself and is divided, it is now im- 
possible for him to stand ; he is at an end.' 

97. iVo man can enltr\ This is a' fourth 'parable,' but it is not 
parallel to the preceding three- It shows that, so far from being 
Satan's agent, He is an enemy who is conquering him by driving out 
his agents. This picture comes from Is. xlix. 15, where Jehovah says 
•Even the captives of the strong one shall be taken away,' because 
the stronger than lie has come, a saying which may have been a 

Eroverb. The world is Salan's home and ne and his demons are the 
ousehold. Cf. Eph. vi. 11. Christ entered it at the Incarnation. 
and IhiH he viiil spoil] Again we have a somewhat superfluous 
statement. The Stronger deprives (he strong one of his ill-gotten 
possessions. This may refer to the driving out of Satan's agents from 
their usurped babilatlons. Cf. Jn x. 37. 

38. Verily I say unto yim} This solemn formula, introducing a 
statement of special import, occurs 13 times in Mk, 30 in Mt., and 
6 in Lk. Christ does not quote Moses ; nor does He say ' Thus saith 
the Lord'; He speaks on His own authority, 'Verily I say to you.' 
. Cf. the O.T. formula, 'As I live, saith the Lord.' In O.T., as in our 
prayers, 'Amen' confirms what precedes ([ Kings i. 36; Jer. iL 5, 
xxviii. 6); but in the Gospels 'Amen' or 'verily' confirms what is 
coming. This use of ' Amen ' is unfamiliar to the whole range of 
Jewish literature. Jesus seems 10 have given the word a new meaning 
a form of asseveration in place of the oath which He forbade. See 



in N.T. i in O.T. it 

t». agains' Ihe Holy Ghosl} More fully, against tkt Spirit, the 
Holy Sfirit. Cf. iv. S. In this case the authority of (he Son of Man 
to forgive sins (ii. 10) cannot be exercised, because there is no re. 
penlance. Jesus has repeatedly freed men from the obsession of spiiits 
whom the Scribes themselves recognized as the agents pf Satan. Such 
acts i-nwW not be evil; they were acts of the Spirit, the Holy Spirit of 
God. Yet, in order to destroy (he influence of One whose teaching 
often condemned their traditions, the Scribes had declared these acts of 
the Holy Spirit to be acts of (he prince oC the demons. Such monstrous 

Eerversity was evidence of a spiritual condition which was becoming 
Qpeless7-a condition of constant and deliberate preference of darkness 
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Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation : because they said, He hath an unclean spiriL 30 

31 — 35. ■ IVAo are Chrises true RtlaHonsl 

There came then his brethren and his mother, and, stand- 31 

to light. The bUsphemj' against the Holy Spirit did not consist in 
saying ' He has Beelzebub,' 01 ' He casts out demons by (he help of 
Satan'; no single utterance could be said to be unpardonable. It was 
the stale of heart which produced these utterances that was so perilous ; 
and thai state was known to Him who pronounced this stern warning. 
We have not got our Lord's eitact words (Daiman, Words, p. if]). 
The report of them which has come down to us in three different 
forms does not require us to believe that these Scribes were already 
guilty of unpardonable mckedness. Repentance is not said to be im- 
possible for them ; but so long as they maintained that manifestations of 
Divine beneficence were Satanic, their recovery was Impossible. 

No hint is given as to whether repentance and foi^veness are 
possible in the next world. The only safe course is to repent here 



is the one used in the phrase 'the Day of judgment.' Cf. Mt. v. 11, 
li. A umilai error is made in A.V. 1 Cor. ni. ig. The context in 
these cases may show that the judgment is one of condemnation, but 
that does not justify such a rendering as ' damnation.' 

But the word rendeied 'damnation' is one which Mk nowhere uses, 
and it is not the true reading here. The true reading gives us 
is responsible for an etrmal sin, which is equivalent to is gnilty of 
an ifemal sin (R.V.). That means that he 'lies under the conse- 
quences of an act of sin which belongs 10 the sphere of the world to 
coine' (Swete). On the difficult subject of the unpardonable sin see on 
I Jn V. 16; ViestQoli, Historic Failh, pp. 150 f.; Agar Beet, The Last 
Things, pp. 1+6 f.; D.C.G.^xi. 'Blasphemy.' 

80. btcause tkiy sttul'\ This verse is the Evangelist's own explana- 
tion of Christ's stem utterance ; it is no part of His utterance, and it 
is omitted by Mt. and Lk. It was because the Scribes gave such a 
wicked interpretation of Christ's beneficent deeds that He gave this 
solemn warning. Tliey had blasphemed the Son of Man. and were in 
danger of blaspheming the Holy Spirit, for tHeir theory made any proof 
of Christ's Divine Sonship impossible. 

31— sa. Who akk Christ's teub Rei.ations? 

Mt xii. 46—50. Lli. viii. 19— a 1. 

SI. There eame then his brethren and his mother] The better text 

gives And there come his mother and his brethren. Both she and they 
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33 ing without, sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude 
sat about him, and. they said unto him, Behold, thy mother 

33 and thy brethren without seek for thee. And he answered 

34 them, saying, Who is my mother, or my brethren ? And he 
looked round about on them which sat about him, and said, 

35 Behold my mother and my brethren 1 For whosoever shall 

are mentioned by name vi. 3, where sisters also are mentioned. Bot 
Mk tells us no more about her, and he nowhere speaks of Joseph, who 
w^ probably dead before this Gospel opens. We cannot be sure that 
th#relations who now arrive are ihe same as 'His friends' who want out 
(c. 11) to take Him away from His public work. It may be that His 
Mother and His brethren have come to warn Him of the attempt that 
will be made to interfere with His freedom of action. * In any case H« 
does remain unmolested. Whatever may have been the intentions of 
His Mother and brethren, they are wiable to reach Him, because 
He is in a house blocked with people, and they are obliged to 
send a message to ask Him to come out to them. Cf. ii. f. 

83. Ihe mulllludt sal about him\ Better, a mullitudt vhu silting 
aiottl Aim (R.V.). The error of inserline the definite article, when it 
is not in the Greek, is less common in A.V. than that of ignoring it, 
when ii is there. See on ti. 16. The people would be sitting on the 
ground, the most intimate disciples nearest to Him. 

SS. ansmereii lAtm} 'Them' means those who passed on the message 
to Him. He is not repudiating His Mother, still less rebuking her 
before the crowd. Although Jn ii. la probably does not mean 'What 
does that matter to either of us?', but amounts to a rebuke (see note 
ad !bc.), yet it was spoken (o her privately. Bat He never neglected an 
opportunity of doing good, and this interruption gave Him an oppor- 
tunity of teaching an imporlanC lesson. It is not blood-relationship to 
the Son of Man that counts, but loyal obedience to the will of God. 
Those who have that are bound to Him by closer lies than the lies 
of family; for the former are spiritual, while the latter are carnal. 
He is not slighting the latter, but intimating that they do not come 
first and that they do not last for ever: indeed in this life they may 
have to be severed (Mt, s. 37 ; Lk. yiv. 10). That much is clear; He 
is teaching His audience that they can be as strongly united to Him as 
His nearest relations are. It is not lihe^ that He was discouraging 
by anticipation ondue devotion to His Mother. He had left her in 
order to fulfil the mission of His -Father, and apparently she wanted 
Him to abandon the mission and to come back to her. But we are 
not sure that this was her object. 

34. he looked rounii aliou(\ See on v. 5. 

Be. For wkosoever shall do"] The ' for ' is probably an interpolation. 
Copyists were much given to inserting particles in order to avoid abmpt- 
neas. But abruptness is jnst what Mk gives as in his record of Christ's 
utterances. 
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I — 12. Teaching by Parables; the Sower. 
■ And he began again to teach by the sea side: and 4 
there was gathered unto him a great multitude, so that he 
entered into a ship, and sat in the sea ; and the whole mul- 
titude was by the sea on the land. And he taught them 2 

tkiioiUefGod\ The ejpressron occurs nowhere else in MIt, 
cmd sisUr\ This is added because women were present, not because 
His sisters were outside. He does not say ' and father,' for in spiritual 
lelationship that position could not be appioacfaed by human beings ; 
cf. Mt. xii. so. 

On the insoluble problem of ' the Brethren of the Lord ' two theories 
Bie worthy of consideialion ; (1) that they were the sons of Joseph and 
Mary, bom after the virgin-birth of Christ; (1) that they were the 
children of Joseph by a former wife, of whom there is no mention in 
Scripture or in tradition. Any theory which makes Apostles to be 
brethren of the Lord is excluded by Jn vii. j. Nothing in Scripture 
forbids us to adopt (1), which is in harmony with Mt i.35 and wiin the 
fact that the brethren here accompany Mary. See J. B. Mayor, Ep. tf 
S. James, pp. » — xiivi, and his thorough reinvestigation of the subject, 
Exfcsiior, July and August 1908; Lighlfoot, Galatiam, pp. 353—191 ; 
Z>.C.G. artt. 'Brethren of the ijird'and ' Mary the Virgin.' 

VI. 1— u. Teaching by PAKAGtes; the Sower. 

1. Arid he btgan again to teath] ' Again ' looks back to iii. 7, biit 
there is no hint as to the amount of interval between iii. 35 and iv. 1. 
Tradition did not often preserve exact chronology, and the Evangelists 
do not seem to care much about it. The lessons are the same in what- 
ever order the incidents are placed. 

it tntirid iiita a ihif] lather, intu a iaal. possibly the same boat 
as that which had waited upon Him before (iii. 9). Some MSS. have 
'the boat,' which suggests that it was the same. Lk. says that the 
parable of the Sower was delivered as Christ was going about among 
the towiu and villages of Galilee. 

by thi ud\ Rather, fating tht sea. He sat in the beat, throwing His 
net to catch all who were within hearing. The audience lined the 
shore, facing the Lake. 

S. laughl fhtm many things iy/arailes] Better, taught them ranch 
(=often) in parities, which is almost equivalent (o 'in many parables.' 
Parables appear to have become more freq. as Christ's audiences 
became larger and more mixed in character. Of these many parables 
Nk gives us only four, of which only one, the Seed growing seeretly(i™.l6 
— 19) is peculiar to thisGospel. Parables instructed real disciples, without 
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3 many things by parables, and said unto them in his doctrine, 

4 Hearlcen; Behold, there went out a sower to sow: and' it 
came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and 

5 the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. And some 
fell on stony ground, where it had not much earth; and im- 
mediately it sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : 

6 but when the sun was up, it was scorched ; and because it 

7 had no root, it withered away. And some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns grew up, and choked it, and it yielded no 

harming the careless, and without giving openings to hostile ciilicisin. 
See Hastings' D.B. art. 'Parable.' 

in Ait (Sc/rine] Rather, m tkt course of hii leaching; here and 
sii. 38 only; a Jn 9 is different. The three parables which follow 'are 
extraoniinarily appropriate in the setting given tbem by St Mark. The 
seed had been sown, the tiist harvest of disciples hid just been reaped, 
although much of what had been said had fallen on deaf or forgetful 
ears.' Burkitt, TAe Gospel History andits Trammissian, p. 83. 

a. Heariai\ Better, Hear ye. This translation preserves the 
resemblance to Deut. vi. 4 (quoted Mk xii. 19), and also shows the 
connexion between the opening note and the concluding one, ' Let 
him hear' {v. 9). This preparatory 'Hear ye' is preserved by Mk 
alone. The people on the beach were talking to one another and 
it was necessary to call their attention. Cf. Frov. iv. 1, v. i, ixii. 
17; Ecclus. iii. I ; &c. 

a sovier'\ Rather, lAe sower, the representative of his class. The 
aj'ticle is in all three Gospels, »nd in all three places is ignored in 
A.V. See on ii, 16, Moreover, A.V. varies the order of the 

giening words, althongh the Greek order is the same in all three 
ospels. 

4. some fell by the way jjii] Mk has an important feature, which 
is not found in Mt. or Lk., and which cannot be reproduced in English. 
' Some' in the case of the three failures is singular; 'other' of the one 
success is plural, indicating that what fell on the good ground was 
more abundant than what did not do so. Mt. has the plural through- 
out and Lk. has the singular throughout, and thus this remarkable 
distinction is lost. 

6, o» slotty graund] Rather, on rociy ground iR.V,). The ground 
was not full of stones, but had rock close to the surface, and this thin 
soil caused rapid germination and rapid withering, as in the case of 
Jonah's 'gourd.' Such soil is common in Galilee (Stanley, Sinai and 
PalesHru, pp. 415, 431). Cf. Tas i. 11. 

7. thorns grew up, and choked 1/] When the seed was sown the 
thorns were scarcely above the surface ; but they had the start and were 
more vigorous, and they ' straiigled ' (Wiclif ) the good seed. It 
is hardly necessary to add that 'it yielded no fruit,' and both Ktt. 
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fiuit. And other feU on good ground, and did yield fruit 8 
thEit sprang up and increased ; and brouglit forth,- some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said 9 
unto them, He that hath cars to hear, let him hear. And 10 
when he was alone, they that were about him with the twelve 
asked of him the parable. And he said unto them, Unto 11 
you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God : 

and Lk. omit Ibis sopeifiuoos fulness, which is so characterislic 

of Mk. 

8. en good givuttd] Moie fully, hb the ground, thi good ground. 
Cf. iii. 19. AUthiee Gospels have ihU fulness of expression heie, but 
Lk. has a stronger word for 'good ' than Mk and Ml., ft word which 
Mk uses rarely and then only of persons (i. 17, 18). It intimates 
Ihut the ground was not only gocd to conlemplale but good in its 

did yield frail that sprang up and imrea3td'\ A.V. here follows a 
false reading and a mistaken construclion ; fruit does nol-spritig up. 
Read, yiei£d fruit, graviingup and inireasing; it is the seed which 
grows up and increases. The difference between 'some thirty,' &c. 
(A.V.) and ' thirtyfold,' &c. (R.V.) depends upon differences of reading, 
and the evidence is so tangled that certainty is unattainable. The 
meaning is the same in any case; after three groups of failures we 
have three groups of successes. A hundredfold is not an imaginary 
increase ; cf. Gen. xxxvi. 1. Herodotus (l. igj) tells of three- 
hundredfold. 

S. He that hath ears to hear^ Cf. v. 13 ; Lk. niv. 35 ; Ml. «i. 
IS, xiii. 4J Deut. xilu, 4 may be the basis of the appeal. In Rev. 
ii. 7, II, 17, 10, iii. 6, 13, It, we have the singular, and there, 
as in the GospeU, tlie appeal is made by Christ- Rev. xiii. 9 is an 

10. vihea he was aiane] Here, as in Lk. ix- iS. there is an Apparent 
inconsistency; in both places Christ is said 10 be alone, and yet to have 
His disciples with Him. 'Alone' means 'apart from the mallitude,' 
and here the meaning is vrhen they came ta be by themselves, after 
other parables had been spoken. 'The parable' is a false rouiing, 
substituted for 'the parables,' because only one parable has been 
recorded. 

11. Christ's reply, as often, goes deeper than the question p^! 
to Him. The Twelve want explanations of the parables which 
they have just heard ; He explains the purpose of His parabolic 
teaching. 

the mystery^ This is the emphatic word, and it occurs in the 
singular nowhere else in the Gospels. Christ Himself, the revela- 
tion of the Father, had been given to the disciples. He, as the 
embodiment of the G^pel, was ' the Mystery,' of the import of 
which they as yet knew very little. He was the embodiment of 
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but unto them that are without, all Ihese things are done 

[2 in parables: that seeing they may see, and not perceive; 

and hearing they may hear, and not understand; lest at 

any time they should be converted, and their sins should 

be forgiven them. 

the Good Tidings ttiit the Kingdom of Heaven had been sown here 
and would produce a glorious harvest hereafter. 

Ikon Ihttt art wilhou(\ ' The multitude of followers who were out- 
side the circle of disciples.' The meaning of such a phrase, like our 
' outsiders,' must depend upon the context. To Jews it means ' non- 

iews,' to Christians, 'non- Christians,' to Che initiated, 'the uninitiated.' 
t is not found elsewhere in -the Gospels. Cf. i Cor. v. la, 13; Col.iv. 
i; I Thess. iv. 11; 1 Tiro. iii. 7. 

aJl these things] Neither this nor 'all things' (R.V.) is quite 
accurate; better, tlit vihalt, the whole contents of 'the Mystery of 
■ the Kingdom.' Nor is 'are done'{A.V., R.V.) q'uiteaccurate; better, 
pravfs la H, because of the hardness of their hearts. It was given as 
illumination and instinction; but in their case it becomes a riddle. Cf. 
Uc. ic. 36, xi. 26 in A.V. and R.V. 

12. that suing thty may see\ An adaptation of the Septuagiiit 
of Is. vi. 9, 10, but in thai place Ihereis no 'that' The quotation 
intimates that parables may serve as a judgment on those who have 
rejected Christ's'teaching. They have shut their eyes so persistently to 
the tmth that now they are nnable to see it, and this is in accordance 
with God's purpose. ' He that hath not, from hiro shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.' But this judgment i^ a merciful one. The 
parable which the cold-hearted multitudes hear without understanding 
they remember, because of its penetrating and impressive form; and 
when their hearts become r^ady to receive its meaning, the meaning 
will become clear to them. Meanwhile they are saved from the guilt of 
rejecting plain truth. See below on v. it. Failure to recognize this 
point has loused some to say that it is incredible that Jesus can have 
given this explanation of the purpost o( parabolic teaching, and the 
difficulty is perhaps the reason why Mt. has 'because' instead of 
' that.' 

lest at any lime they should be eonveited\ It is possible that here 
tradition has carried the quotation from Is. vi. 10 further than Christ 
did, or has confused His use of it. Lk. does not carry the quotation 
beyond 'understand,' and Mt. preserves 'and I shall heai them.' 



Their not being converted and foi^ven was the just conseqae 
•their own obstinacy; in that sense, and in that only, was it part 01 uie 
Divine purpose. See oii ML xiii. 13. 

IS— ao. Interpretation of the Parable of thb Sowbr. 
The introductory formula, 'And He said unto them,' breaks the 
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13 — zo. Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower. 

And he said unto them, Know ye not this parable? And 13 
how then will ye know all parables? The Sower soweth 14 
the word. And these are they by the way side, where the 15 

conne»ion with i^. 10 — u and marks the beginning of another section. 
The veise is peculiar lo Mk. 

Know ye not... t\ All English versions follow Beia in malting this 
sentence a question ; but Luther, and apparently the Vulgate also, make 
it categorical, Ye know not, which is probably right. In Lk. xx. 44" 
and Jn xii. 34, ' and how ' is preceded by a statement. But, whether 
interrt^tive or categorical, (he utterance is expressive of surprise and 
disaupoinlmenti See on vi. 6. The view that parables were a common 
method of instruction among the Jews does not seem to tie well founded. 
In O.T. ihbre are few, and to Christ's hearers they appear to have been 
ft novelty. 

And how then will ye ktiovi\ We do not need both ' And ' and 
'then'; omit 'And'; but we do need either 'Ihe' or 'My' before 
'parables' ; as in ii. r6, and often, the Greek article is here ignored. 
Translate, Hom thm shall ye come lo iitffw all My parablts ? Cf. 
liii. 13 ; Lk. vii. 5. The question implies a rebuke to the disciples as 
well as surprise on the part of Christ, and MC, wbo does not like either, 
omits the question, as also does Lk., who often spares the Twelve. See 

14. Tht Sower} He is not explained, and the interpretation must 
vary ; he may be either Christ, or one of His ministers, or the Church. 
What gives the key 10 the parable is ' the word,' and it is emphatic by 
position in the Greek ; to bring this out in English v/e may say TAat 
toAioA tho sower sowelh is the ward. See on ii. i. Bede notices that 
'went forth' is not explained, and he interprets it as meaning the 
Incarnation, which is probably too definite. The comparison between 
leaching and sowing is common in literature (in Plato, Plutarch, Philo, 
&c), and there is a remarkable paiatiel in 1 Ksdr. viii. 41. Many 
writers might hit on it independently. 

15. these are they by ihe way side, where the word is icwn\ This is 
an incomplete sentence, and as snch illustrates Mk's lack of literary 
skilL What follows needs some alteration ; artd, whensoever they hear, 
straightway comelh Satan. Like the birds, he is there at once, and by 
doubt, ridicule, or counter-attractions, takes away the word that has 
been sown in their hearts. Mt. says ' the evil one,' Lk. says ' the 
devil.' See on i. i j and iii. 13. 

This is strong evidence that Christ taught (he existence of a personal 
evil ^iril. In iii. 13 f. He might be said to be answering the Scribes 
according to (lie folly of their own hypothesis. But here there is 
nothing (hat requires accommodation. On the contrary, ' the birds ' 
might readily be explained as impersonal temptations, imd the plural 
suggests such an interpretation. 
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word is sown ; but when they have heard, Satan cometh 

immediately, and taketh away the word that was sown in 

16 their hearts. And these are they likewise which are sown 

on stony ground; who, when they have heard the word, 

I ; immediately receive it with gladness; and have no root 

in themselves, and so endure but for a time: afterward, 

when affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's sake, 

18 immediately they are offended. And these are they which 

16. liketeist] Or, in Hit mannrr. It means thai this interpretation 
is parallel to the preceding one. Cf. xv. 31, 

vihich art siTiim] There is no confusion between soil and seed. We 
lalk of seed being sown, and of soil being sown ; the former is the mean- 
ing here, Ihost lehUA (in (he parable) were ieing imtm an ihi rocky 
flncts. The article is again ignored in A.V, 

immtdialtly nceivt it iiiitk gladness\ In the former case Satan 
allowed no time, in this case the receivers of the seed take none. There 
is no counting of the cost (Lk. xiv. 28 — 33), but a sudden and thoushcless 
enthusiasm. Lk- drops ' straightway,' but compensates by substituting 
& favourite verb whicll shows that they wilcorat what they receive. 

IT. havi tio root in themsrlvesl ' Root ' is another of the common- 
places of literature ; Eph. iii. 17 ; Cot. ii. 7 ; i Kings xix. 30 ; 'in 
themselves,' because they are the thin soil on the rocky places. 

and to endure 6ut for a timi\ Better, On the contrary, they art 
jhorllived. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 18; Heb. xi. 15. 

affliclim] Freq, ill O.T. and N.T. It implies being either pressed 
dovm or in great straits. R.V. has 'afHiction' i Cor. iv. 8, but 
changes ' affliction ' to ' tribulation ' here and xiii. 19 ; and in 1 TTiess. 
i- 4, R.V. changes ' persecutions and aiBictions ' to ' persecutions and 
tribulations. ' 

for the wer^fssaie] Cf. xiii- 13 ; Mt. v. 11. This could not be 
expressed in the parable ; the thin soil was not dried up because it 
contained good seed. 

immedialciy^ This answers to ' immediately ' in v. 7. They receive 
hastily, and they abjure hastily, in each case without considering (he 
consequwices. 'St^ightway' (RV.) is better in both places ; see on 
i. 10, la, 18, »9, 30. 

liey are offendedl Or, ' are made to stumble.' The verb is freq. 
in Mk and Mt., but is rare elsewhere in N.T. It combines the ideas 
of ' trip up' and 'entrap,' and in N.T. is always figurative of ' causing 
to sin.' Cf. Ecclus. ii. 5, xxiii. 8. 'Scandalize ' is derived directly 
ftom it. Awkward questions caused Peter to sin in denying his Master 
(xiv. V], 19). See on Mt. v. 19. 

IS. And thtst are they , &c.] The true text gives a less smooth con- 
struction ; ' And ethers are they that ore sown among the thorns ; 
these are they that ha-Di heard the word ' (R.V.). A.V. again ignores 
the article. 
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are sown among thorns ; such as hear the word, and the 19 
cajes of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the 
lusts of other things entering in, choke the word, and it be- 
cometh unfruiKuL And these aie they which are sown on jq 
good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive it, and 
bring forth fruit, some thirtyfold, some sixty, and some an 
hundred. 

ai — 25, 7%e Responsibility of Hearing the Word. 
And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to be put zi 

19. Ihl carts ef this worlif] Better, ' the cares of thi woiid ' or of 
'the agi' The inxietii^ which divide and distract ihe mind are meant. 
Cf. I Pet. V. 7, where hnman anxiety is set against Divine care. 

the dtititfulnns ef riehis\ ' The deceitful power of riches ' is meant 
(x. i%,%^i I Tim. vi. 10 ; cf. Heb. iii. 13). 

the luili of oihir things] This is not ouite adequate; the Greek 



30. And ikest\ Belter, And those. Tiiere is a marked change of 
pronoun in the Greek, 'these' being Dsed of the three classes that &il, 
while ' those ' is used of the one class that is fruitful. 

tkiriy/old, &c.l We need not attei»pl with Jerome and others to 
define what kinds of Christians are meant by these numbers. It ts 
enough to recognize that there are dilTerences among the fruitrul. 
It is more profitable to find one's own place than to define thai of 

The interpretations of the pai.ibles of the Sower and of the Tares 
show as that, although each of Christ's parables has only one main 
lesson, yet it is lawful to seek for meaning m some of the details. But 
it requires sober judgment to do this cotrectlv ; and it does not follow, 
because some details lend themselves to altegoiical explanation, that 
Oierefoie these meanings were intended by our Lord. See Sanday, 
Outlines of the Lift af Christ, pp. 68 f. 

U— 3B. Thb Responsibility of Hearing the Word. 
Lk. viu. 16—18 ; cf. Lk. xi. 33. 

31. And it said iintt them] As in v. 13, the inlmdnctory formula 
marks the beginning of another section. It 'consists of isolated Sayings, 
the setting of which hai not been preserved by tradition ; Ihey an; 
scattered in Mt. and to some extent in Lk. also. 

fs a candU brtughl] Lit ' Does it come ' ; we talk of letters and 
presents 'coming.' Throughout the verse the arlicleis ignored in A.V. 
and 'lamp,' not 'candle is the tight word. See Trench, SyH. 
i xMi P-^- art. 'Lamp.' Translate, 'Is the lanifinaa^t to be put 
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under a bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set on a 

23 candlestick ? For there is nothing hid, which shall not be 

manifested ; neither was any thing kept secret, but that it 

23 should come abroad. If any man have ears to hear, let him 

24 hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what ye hear. 
With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you : 

under tit bushel, 01 under tii bed, and not to be set on tie slaiidf 
The article in each case denotes that which is commonly found in 
households. The 'lamp' signilies the inner meaning, the light of the 
Gospel without parabolic covering. The 'lampsland ' signities any 
disciple who hears and understands (Rev. i. jo) ; and it is his business 
to make others understand . Just as the seed has to be sown eveiy where, 
so the light must shine everywhere. 'Hiding one's light under a 
bushel ' has become an English proverb, and the translation ' bushel ' 
must not be disturbed, but the measure spoken of here (madtKi) was 
about a quarter of a bushel, and therefore much nearer to a peck. 

33. Par tktrt ii neihing kid, &c.) A.V. does not bring out the 
exact meaning, which is somewhat clumsily expressed in Mk. For 
nelhing is hidden, except fir Iht purpose of being brought to tight, nor 
did anything become secret^ to remain so, but rather for the purpose of 
coming to light. The saying may have been proverbial, and onr Lord 
uses it in difletenl connexions. In Lk. xii. 1 the Tact that nothing 
remains secret is applied to condemn hypocrisy ; hypocrisy is not only 
wicked but futile, for one day there will be a merciless exposure. In 
Mt. X. 36 the meaning seems tabe that the Apostles proclaim publicly 
what Christ leaches thepi in private. Here and Lk. viii. 17 the saying 
indicates that truth is not wrapped in parables in order that unsym- 
pathetic hearers should never see or understand (v. ri), but that in the 
end they should become sympathetic and able to nadersland. This- 
good result the disciples must effect by making known the light of 
Christ's teaching. Things which are precious are hidden to prevent 
them from being misappropriated or misused ; they are not hidden to 
prevent them from being ever seen or used. Things that are never to 
be seen again are not ' hidden ' but ' lost ' ; and what is put underground 
to remain there is not ' sown ' but ' buiied.' 

34. Take hied] This is misleading here. In xiii. S. 9. »3. 33, 
'take heed,' 'be on your guard,' is right. Here 'Heed' would be 
better ; ' look carefully at what ye hear and see that ye understand it.' 
Cf. vii. 14. Christ is not putting them on their guard as to what they 
hear from Him. 

With vihal measure ye mete] ' The spiritual profit which you receive 
from what you bear will depend upon your attention to it and appre- 
hension of It : you will get proportionate return, and you will receive a 
generous addition to it. The disciple who heeds what he hears is 
bountifully repaid. This saying, tike that in jj. ii, seems to have beep 
proverbial, and it is applied in quite other senses elsewhere {Mt vii. 9 ; 
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and unto you that hear shall more be given. For he that 35 
hath, to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 

26 — 29. The Seed growing secretly and automatically. 
And he said. So is the kingdom of God, as if a man z6 
should cast seed into the ground; and should sleep and rise 27 

Lk. vi. 38). ' Let the wise mui hear and increase in learning 
(Prov. i. 5) i his insight will increase by being OGed. Bede says that 
he who loves the word will receive tht power to understand what he 
loves. On the use of the passive voice to avoid using the Divine Name 
see Dalnian, Words, p. 114. 

3S. FfT kethai halh\ Another proverbial utterance which is used 
with different applications (Mt- liii. ii, kxv. 19; Lk. xix. 16). We 
have a parallel saying, which holds good of spiritual progress as well 
' as of worldly advancement, — 'Nothing succeeds like success.' 

ht that hath «iW] Christ often utters startling sayings which arrest 
altenlion and make people think, e.g. that self-seeking is self-deslniction, 
that the dead must be left (o bury their own dead, chat the meek shall 
inherit the earth, ajid that those who monm are blessed. Several of 
the Beatitudes are paradoxes; they tell us that blessedness begins where 
men commonly deem that misery l>^ns. How can a man tie deprived 
of that which he does not possess ? The answer is that something is 
taken from him which he never used, and therefore never really 
possessed. A man may be able to some extent to grasp and ap- 
preciate truth ; but, if he has no desire to increase this power, and 
DO desire to learn more of the truth, at last he will lose the power 
of grasping and appreciating it. Darwin's losing the power to appre- 
ciate music and poetry illustrates this principle. Cf. Juv. iii. 108. 
Lk. lessens the paradox by subslitating ' that which he teemelk to 



The Siid qrowing sbcrbtly and automatically. 



Omitted by Mt and Lk. 

In w. 10— »S we have had specimens of Christ's private instructions 

to thedisciples, given probably on diiferent occasions, and in some cases 

more than once. We now (16—34) '"''e » litHe more of His public 



teaching, with another specimen of the parables which He addressed 
to mixed audiences (if. 33). This parable is the only one which is 
recorded by Mk. alone. Tatian places it immediately before the Tares, 



wilb which it has one remarkable point of resemblance in the sleeping 
of the sower. 

», coit teeii\ Ho carelessness on the man's part is implied i 
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night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
a8 knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruil of her- 
self; first the blade, then the ear, after that the full com in 
39 the ear. But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately 
he putteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come. 

■ cast ' ; ' into the ground ' should rather be ' u^ri the ground,' which 
is more in accordance with what happ«n9 in sowing. R.V. retains 
'ground' in v, 10. and changes it to 'earth' here. 

27. Hi'gAt an4 day'^ This order is more common in N.T., while 
'day and night' is more common in O.T. The ordei makes no 
difference in meaning, but here 'night and day' follows 'sleep and rise,' 
which should have no comma between the verbs. Here, again, no 
carelessness on the man's part is implied. Having sown his seed, he 
goes on with his other occupations, and the seed works on without 

and the setd should spring andgrma up\ According to the best lext, 
for which the evidence is decisive, this is an independent sentence, which 
may have been constructed in this wayto show that the development of 
the seed is now independent of the sower ; And the itedgeei en spring~ 
ing and growing up in a may not known to Him. There is emphasis 
on ' him.' He has not lost interest in it; but be cannot do wliat soil 
and moisture do, and he does not understand the mysteries of develop- 
ment. We might translate, 'without his knowing.' 

M. ef herielf\ Y.sa^'ba.'dc; Jt is of herstlf that the tarlh btareth 
Jruil. In this parable it is only the nghteous that are contemplated, 
the good seed on the good ground. The crowning result of the soil's 
action is stated first, and then the chief stages ate- noted. 

first the bladi\ Both A.V. and R.V. thrice insert the article without 
putting 'the' in italics. But the article is not required, and without 
It we have Mk's characteristically abrupt style ;yfr/r blade, then ear, 
tkenfiiU com in the ear. 

39. is brought forth] The meaning of the Greek verb is uncertain, 
but either 'alioweth' (R.V. mai^.), or 'bringeth itself forth' may be 
tight. The former would be equivalent to ' is ripe ' {A.V, iDarg.). 

imnudiate!y he pttltith in the suile] Better, ' straightway he 
tendith forth the sickle." Cf. Joel iii. 13; Rev. niv. if. It is the 
husbandman who does this ; the earth has done its mysterious work 
and now he is wanted again. 

is came] Belter, ' is riady! ready for the sickle, as in Joel iii. 13. 
' We have Christ's interpretation of the Sower and of the Tares, but 
not of this kindred parable. The seed is the Gospel and the soil is the 
hearts of those who receive it. The Sower and lieaper is Christ^ 
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30—32. The Mustard Seed. 
And he ssud, Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 36 
of God ? or with what comparison shall we compare it? // 31 
tVlike a grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the 
earth, is less than all the seeds that be in the earth : but 32 
when it is sown, it groweth up, and becometh' greater than 
all herbs, and shooteth out great branches ; so that the fowls 
iof the air may lodge under thfe shadow of it. 

■0.1.33. The Mustard Sued. 
Mt. riii. 31, ii. Lk. liiL 18, 19. 

50. skall we liien} Better, ' should we liken ' or ' must we likeo.' 
Ill; the deliberative lubjuncltve, asin vi. 34, 37,1111. 14 and 1 Cor.xt. ti. 
This passage stands alone in coupling Christ with His hear«rs, unless 
we suppose that He uses the plural of Himself, as St Paul often does. 
Id tbal case the passage is equally unimie, for nowhere else does Qiiist 
use the plutal of Himself. As in Lk. vii. 31, we have a double 
question which Mt. here omits, perhaps as su^esting that Christ was 
in doubt or difficulty. 

jviti mhat comparison shall loi lompan it?} Better, in what parable 
must we^lact Hi The parable is a wrapper or case to contain the 
truth. The expression is unique. 

51. It is likt a graini The Greek is a medley of confused con- 
structions, but the meaning is sufficiently dear. Lk. connects the 
parable with the healing of a woman in a synagogue on the Sabbath. 
Neither Mk nor Mt. gjives any hint of time or place. 

less than ail the Kelts'] This is the main feature i the smallness of 
the seed compared witfi the greatness of the developmenL The seed in 
this parable is, not the Gospel, but the Kingdom. As in mi. 11 and 94, 
(Thiisl seems to be using a current .proverbial saying, for 'small as a 
mustard-seed ' was a Jewish proverb. Stanley [Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 4^7) thinks that the plant in question is Salvadora Persica ; but 
Sinapis nigra is (he usual identification (Tristram, Nat. Hist, of the 
Bible, p. 471). What follows seems to be an echo of Dan. iv. 11, n, it 
or E^ek. nvii. 53, xxxi. 6. 

In this chapter we have three parables, which all point in the same 
direction, while each in addition has its own lesson. Seed is sown on 
good ground, and produces 30, 60, loo-fold. Seed is sown, and the 
sower has a sure return, A very small seed is sown, and the result is a 
very large plant. In each case the necessary thing is that the seed 
should be smnn. In like manner the reign of God has been, and must 
continue to be, preached, and that reign, with immense development, 
will at last tie araolute and complete. Even if this parable stood alone, 
which it does not, it would be conclusive against the view that Jesus 
believed the end of the world to be very near. 
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33, 34. The PrincipU of Chrises Parabolic Teaching. 

33 And with many such parables spake he the word unto 

34 them, as they were able to hear it. But without a parable 
spake he not unto them : and when they .were alone, he 
expounded all things to his disciples. 

35—41. I^ SHliing of the Wind and the Waves. 

35 And the same day, when the even was come, he saith 

36 unto them. Let us pass over unto the other side. And 
when they had sent away the multitude, they took him 
even as he was in the ship ; and there were also with him 

SS, 84. The Pbinciflb of Christ's Parabolic Traching, 
Mt. xiii. 34. 

S3, as Ih^y were able] Better, '«7wnas'(i. i,xi, 6, xiv. tfi, xv. 7} ; the 
correspondence between His teaching and their capacity vas exact. 
This seems lo imply that Christ's parables were not elaborated before- 
hand. On each occasion He lilted (hem to HU audience, whose hearts 
He read ; cf. tm. 11, 1* ; Jn xvi. ii. 

M. and when they wire alont] The play on words in the original 
is lost in both A, V. and R.V. Translate, But privalcly It Hu privati 
ditiiflet. • Privately ' is fren. in Mk and Mt. 

he txpeunded alt things] The verb is used of interpreting dark savings 
and answering difficult questions. The cognate substantive is used of 
the inleipretation of Scripture {1 Pel. i. jo). 

BB— 41. The Stilling of thk Wind and thb Wavbs 
Ml. viii. 13 — 17. Lk. viiL 31—15. 

3S. the same day] More accurately, an that day, which takes us 
back (o iii. 10. Mt. gives the incident quite a diFTerent selling. 

Let us pass over] The verb is much more often used of travening 
land ihan of crossing water. In i Cor. 1. 1 it is used of passing through 
the Red Sea on foot, and in Acts it is almost a technical word for a 
missionary journey on land (nir. 14, iv. 3, 41, xviii. 13, lii. i, ji. 



er, ' they taie'liiai with them, at 
He was, in i/ieir Boat. 11 is oecause it was their boat Ihat they are said 
o lake Him. Usually He is said to take them with Him (ii. 1, z. 31). 
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Other little ships. And there arose a great storm of wind, 37 
and the waves beat into the ship, so that it was now full. 
And he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a 38 
pillow: and they awake him, and say unto him, Master, 
carest thou not that we perish ? And he arose, and rebuked 39 
the wind, and said unto the sea. Peace, be still. And 
the wind ceased, and there was a. great calm. And he 40 

alher littU iMfs\ More simply, dM^AjtW/ (R.V.). Their occupanis 
had probabl]' come round the boat in which Chiist was, to listen to 
Him. We hear ao more of them, and the; would disperse when the 
teaching ceased. As Ihey contribute nothing lo the narialive, ihey are 
omitted by Mt. an4 Lk., but the mention of them here is a cotisidereble 
guarantee for the truth of the Iradilion. Their presence was remembered. 

needless repelili 

" S8. Andheivas] BeWt, And He Himself itias. ' Himself ' dis- 
tinguishes Him from the anxious crew. Cf. vi. 47. The graphic detail 
of His being ' in the stem ' and ' on Iht cushion ' or ' head-rest ' is 
peculiar to Mk. 'Tht head-rest' means the usual piece of furniture 
{p. 11), or the only one in that boat. ' Asleep ' in the Greek comes at 
the end of the sentence with emphasis, and the participle should perhaps 
be rendered /mr asleep. Nowhere else is His sleeping mentioned ; but 
He needed sleep, as He needed food. His humanity was in all respects 
real. 

Afasler\ Only once in Mk, and that by a. heathen woman (vii. ;8) is 
Christ addressed as ' Lord,' which Ml. has here. ' Lord ' is freq. in the 
other Gospels. 

carest thou nel...t} Cf. Wisd. xii. 13; 1 Pet. v. 7. This reproachful 
question is omitted by both Mt- and Lk. Both are disposed to omit what 
seems to tell against the Twelve. See on v. 13. Bede compares the 
helpless dismay of the disciples at the death of Christ ; in neither case 
did their belief that He was the Messiah convince them that disaster wa.s 
impossible. All three Gospels have the despairing Jvt are perishing. 

39. ie arose'] Better, He awoke (R.V.) ; the verb points back to 
'theyawake HimMo-sS)- 

Peace, be ili!^ Mk alone preserves these words. See on i. 15, where 
the verb rendered here 'be still' is rendered 'hold thy peace.' The 
imperatives indicate that what is commanded is to continue ; ' be still 
and "remain still.' 

there was a great ealin\ All three mention this, and it was more 
marvellous than the 'sinking to rest' of the wind. Wind has sc 
dropped saddenly, and yel ' the sea wrought and was tempestuc . 
long after the wind had ceased. There are points of similarity between 
this narrative and Jonah i. 4 — 16 ; but there are more and fat stronger 
points ot contrast. 
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said unto them, Why are ye so fearful ? How is it that you 

■ i have no faith ? And they feared exceedingly, and said one 
to another, What manner of man is tiiis, that even the wind 
and the sea obey him 7 

1 — 20. T^e Cure of the Gerasene Demoniac. 
S And they came over unto the other side of the sea, into 
2 the country of the Gadarenes, And when he was come out 

40. Why arc ye so ftnrfui r\ There is no 'so' in the true lent, and 
'fearful' is lia.mlf stiong enough; tlie word means 'cowardly' or 
'craven.' In Rev. xni. 8, 'the cowards and unbelievers' are put in 
the front place of those who are lo receive the greater condemnation. 
Cf. Ecclus. ii, II, IJ. The Iwo questions here are closely connecled. 
If they had had firm faith, they would not have feared that the Messiah 
would allow ihem lo perish for obeyingHis command. 

Mow is it Ihai you have no faith 'i\ The true text gives. Have ye not 
ytt faith! After all that ihey had heard Him say and seen Him do, 
they stiU had not enough fahh in Him lo keep them ftom craven terror. 

41. they feared excte(Ungly'\ Hk says that Ihey feared, Mt that they 
marvelled, Lk. has both. I'his fear is diffdrent from their terror during 
the storm, and it is not rebuked. To be suddenly conscioas of the 
presence of ihe supernatural commonly engenders fear; vi. 50; Lk. i. 
11, 30, V. 10, «6, viii. 37, ix. 31; &c. The disciples had seen His 
power over demons and over disease 1 but this power over wind and 
wave was a new thing to them, and it was a miracle which, as fishermen, 
they could appieciaie. In a legend they would have taken the miracle 
as a matter of course. 

said one ttiaiu>lher\ It is remarkable that in none of the accounts do 
they say anything to Him ; even Peter is silent. This also is natural ; 
cf. ix. 31, X. 31 and contrast Lk. v. 8 ; Jn ulL 7. 

A comparison of the three naiTatives shows substantial agreement, 
with some diffeience in details, especially as to the words spoken. 

T. 1 — 30. The Curb of the Gerassnb Dbmoniac. 
Mt. viii. 18—34. Lk. viii. »6— 39. 

I. fhiy cami\ This is all that we leant about the disciples in this 
section ; they came to the other side of the Lake. Throughout the 
incident Jesus alone acts and directs. Even when the company returns 
^ain across the Lake (:>. 1 1 ), it is Jesus only that is mentioned. 

the Gadarenei] In all three Gospels we have three readings, ' Gada- 
renes,' ' Gerasenes,' and ' Gergesenes.' The evidence shows that 
' Gadarenes ' is right in Mt., and ' Gerasenes ' in Mk and Lk., while 
'Geigesenes' has little claim to be regarded as original anywhere. 
Orlgen prefers 'Gergesenes,' but on lopi^raphical grounds, not on 
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■of the ship, immediately there met him out of the tombs ". 
a man with an unclean spirit, who had his dwelling among 3 
the tombs; and no man could bind him, no, not with chains : 
because that he had been often bound with fetters and 4 
chains, and the chains had been plucked asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces: neither could any man 

textual evidence. The ruins now known as Geria, or Kirsa, or Karsi 
may represent the place which Mk and Lit. call Gerasa, but which was 
known to Origen as Gergesa. We cannot, however, be sure that the 
modern names are corruptions of Gerasa or Gei^esa ; they may have 
had an independent origin. ' The country of the Gerasenes ' may mean 
a large district, but the Gerasa which was situated more than 30 miles 
S.E. of the Lake cannot be the place which gave this name to it. Only 
at one spot on the E. shore at the Lake is there a precipitous place 
socbas is mentioned v. 13. See D.C.G. art. ' Gerasenes.' 

I. immtdiaUly Here met hiin\ Slrai^way (see on i. 10, a8, 19, 
30) is omitted in some impoilant authorities, possibly because it seemed 
to be inconsislent with v. 6 1 but it is probably genuine. Nosooneihad 
Christ come to shore than the demoniac appeared and moved towards 
Him. No rock-hewn tombs have been found near Kirsa, but tombs 
tmilt on the ^und, which have long since perished, may have been 
used to dwell m. 

a man with an umUan tfirit} Lk. also mentions only one man, but 
Mt. says two men. Simijaily Mt xx, 30 has two blind men where 
Mk and Lk. mention only one. It is probable that in both cases Mt: 
represents a tradition in which the greatness of the miracutous benefit 
has been enhanced by increasing the number of recipients. Th£ 
narrative in Mk js lUstlnct and coherent throughout. See S. J. 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, pp. 330 f., for other suggestions, 

». amcng the lamis] Better, in lie tembs (R.V.) ; the man took 
shelter sometimes in one and sometimes in another. Cf. Ps, Ixv. 4. 
The fondness of those who suffer from mania or melancholia for tombs 
is well known ; Wetslein gives many instances. 

and no nian could bind him, &c.] The belter text gives, 'and no 
man could any more bind him, no, not with a chain.' The statement 
explains how such a man came to be at large. There had been a lime 
when a chain sulRced to hold him, but that was no longer the case. 

4. becau!e\ This is not quite logical. His having' been often 
bomd ineffectually was not the caute of its being impossible to bind him 
effectually. It was the cause of their ceasing to try to bind him, and of 
his being &ee, in spite of his being a peril to the neigh liourhood. 

neither could any man] Not the same verb as is used in v. 3, and the 
diHerence should be marked in English ; and no man had povier 
(xiv. 3J) to tame him. Cf. Jn xxi. 6, where even R.V. has 'not 
able.' 
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5 tunc him. And always, night and day, he was in the moun- 
tains, and in the tombs, crying, and cutting himself wilh 

6 Stones. But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and wor- 

7 shipped him, and cried with a loud voice, and said, What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high 

8 God? I adjure thee by God, that thou torment me not For 
he said unto him. Come out of the man, thou unclean spirit. 

9 And be asked him, What is thy name 7 And he answered, 
lo saying, My name is Legion : for we are many. And he 

besought him much that he would not send them away 
It out of the country. Now there was there nigh unto the 

B. night and da)/] See on iv. 17. 

culling himself^ Lit. ' cutting himself 10 pieces,' ' gashing himself.' 

6, a/amff} BtlUr.Jrem afar. He had ni^ come out of his dismal 
shelter becausa he saw Jesus land ; so that his meeting Him {v. i) was 
accidental on his pa.it. 

T. lVkath<ivtItad<iwilhtha...r\ See on i, 14. 

the moll -i(>;41 The girl with a Python uses the same expression 
(Acts ivi. 18) ; elsewhere in N.T. ' it occurs only in passages with an 
O.T. ring, Lk. i. 3J, 35. 76. vi. 35, viiL 18 ; Heb. vii. i ' (Swete). It 
is fteq. in O.T. But the title savours of polytbebni— highest among 
many; and the demoniac may have been a heathen. 

I ndjure thft by Ci'ad] In order to influence Jesus, the demon uses the 
very phrase that was commonly used in exorcisms. 

lnrmtHt me noi\ While the man runs to Jesus and prostrates himself, 
the evil power ty which he is obsessed shrinks in tenor from Him. 
Immediate punishment is expected from One who bas llie power to 
inflict iL 

8. Ffr hi sai({\ There are cases in which the force of the Greek 
imperfect is best represented in English by the pluperfect, and this is 
ooeof ttiem;- For hi had saiJ, 01 Ai^ ion laying; ct. r. 18, vi. 14, iS; 
Acts ix. 39. 

9. What is thy namtf^ The purpose of Christ's question was ap- 
parently to get the man to distinguish his own personality. This it 
fails to do t the olisession is still too strong. Mt., as usual, omits 
a question whidi seems to imply that Christ was ignorant and needed 
information. 

Ltgicn] This Latin word is a mark of authenticity ; it is suitable. 
but it would not be likely to be invented. In conquered Palestine 
* legion ' would suggest numbers, strength, and relentless suppression. 
The man felt as if he were possessed by a legion of demons. Cf. the 
seven demons in Mary Ma^alene (Lk. viii. 1), 

10. eut ef the etuntry] If this expresses the wish of the man, it 
means that he fears to be sent away from his fiuniliai haunts ajid hit 
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moantains a great herd of swine feeding. And all the devils t* 
besought him, saying. Send us into the swine, that we may 
enter into them. And forthwith Jesus gave them leave. 13 
And the unclean spirits went out, and enlered into the 
swine : and the herd ran violently down a steep place into 
the sea, (they were about two thousand ;) and were choked 
ia the sea. And they that fed the swine fled, and told i/ in 14 

home (p. 19). If. as Lk. lates it, it eipresses Ihe wish of the demons, 
it meaDs, that thej feaied to be .sent to some place of punishment 

11- ttigA unia the tneunlains] Rather, at Ihe mountain, or on the 
menntain side (R.V.). 

13. all Ihe devils beimghl him] ' All the demons ' is the tight 
meaning, but the true text gives simply, thqt besought Him. The 
demons are becoming more distinct from the man whom Ihey have been 
conttollinB. AH three Gospels ha.ve the plural here, showing that the 
request is theirs. 

U. ^ve them leai/e'] The distinction between permitting and com* 
mandingisnot of much value for the purpose of treeing our Lord from 
respon^ihty for the demons entering into the swine and causing the 
destruction of the latter. The su^estion thai He who was capable of 
surprise {iv. ij, 14, vi. 6; Mt. viii. 10, xv. 28, Kvi. 8), and of ignorance 
(xiii. JJ ; Mt. siiv. 36), did not foresee the consequences of granting 
permission, does free Him from responsibility for ihe destruction of the 
twiite. But some striking proof that Ihe unclean spirits had left the 
man may have been necessary in order to assure both him and the 
inhabitants that he had been, not merely quieted, but permanently cured. 
Of the enormous superiority in value of man to brutes Bede remarks 
that two thousand swine are sulTocaled for the saving of one human 
being. See Salmon, The Hamati ElemiHt, pp. 377 f, ; Plummer, 
S. iSatlhaa, pp. ijt f. ; S. Lute, pp. iiSf. 

entered into the irci™] Science raises no difficulty here. Of the 
marvellous power of mind over matter our knowledge is increasing 
rapidly, and it would be rash to deny that brutes can be influenced by 

(fcwK a steep fiace\ Rather, dimsH the sleef, the one which is well 
known. Travellers think that it can be idenlihed. 

abml faio IhausoHd] Mk alone gives Ihis estimate. Ml. omits such 
things. — the ' aoo pennyworth ' (vi. 37) and the ' 300 pence ' (xiv. 5). 
This estimate is a rough one and may be an exaggeration of the owners, 
who would make the most of their loss. An inventor would have said 
4000 or 5000. to correspond with the legion. It is not very proliable 
that the owners were Jews, who had no right to keep these unclean 
animals ; therefore the plea thai they were justly punished for iheir dis- 
obedience cannot be pressed. The population on Ihe E. aide of the 
Lake was largely heathen. 
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the city, and in the country. And they went out to see what 

15 it was that was done. And ihey come to Jesus, and see him 
that was possessed with the devil, and had the legion, sitting, 
and clothed, and in his right mind : and they were afraid. 

16 And they that saw // told them how it befel to him that 
was possessed with the devil, and also concerning the swine. 

17 And theyliegan to, pray him to depart out of their coasts^ 

18 And when he was come into the ship, he that had been pos- 
sessed with the devil prayed him that he might be with him. 

19 Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, Go 
home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 

IB. silling, and ihthid, aiidtn his right mintf\ A climmt. He was 
sitting quietly, instead of roaming and rasing j that was not much, for 
he always had quret moments. He was clotbed, which was a good deal 
more, for he had for a long time worn no clothes (Lk.). Above all, he 
was no longer contiollea by diabolical influences, but could conlrol 
himselt Lk. adds that they found him ' at the feet of Jesus.' The 
main point is that the people had come out at the report of a great 
disaster, and what they finil is proof of a marvellous cure. As in the 
" ease of the disciples (iv. 4r), evidence of the presence of supemaiutal 
power at once inspires fear. 

IT. Ihty 6fgait\ We return to the inhabitants who. had comt out 
from the town to see for themselves what had taken place. Jesus had 
just freed them from a great horror, by delivering one who had relations 
and friends in the place from an ol^ssion of extraordinary violence; 
and they began lo beseech Him. One expects some snch conclusion as 
' to abide wilb them,' or 'to heal their sick.' But there comes, with 
tragic irony, the conclusion — to depart from their borders (R.V.). As in 
Lk.^iv. iB, there is no ' but' to prepare one for this surprising con- 
clusion, a conclusion which a writer of fiction would not be very likely 
to invent. But they were aftaid of this mighty Wonder-worker, and they 
did not want any more losses. Christ at once granted their request ; they 
were not worthy, and He could do more effective work elsewhere, 

18. frayed him thai he might be with Aim] The man fears the 
populace who had treated him with such rigour, and who were exhibit- 
ing such hostility to his Deliverer. He naturally clings to the latter. 

19. Go. ..and tell them how great things the Lord hath dene for tkee\ 
It is startling to find that, while the Twelve are kept to be trained at 
His side (iii, 14), this cured demoniac, who wishes lobe kept with Him, 
is at once sent to be an evangelist and to prepare the way for Christ's 
teaching (vii. 31) ; also that, whereas He usually told those who were 
cured to say nothing about these benefits (i. 44, v, 43, vii. 36 ; Mt. ii. 
30), He charges this man to let his family and his acquainlaaces know 
all the mercy that had been shown to him. The eiplanation seems to be 
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hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee. And » 
he departed, and began to pubhsh in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done for him : and all men did marvel. 

21 — 34. TAe Petition of Jdirus and the Healing of the 
Woman with the Issue. 
And when Jesus was passed over again by ship unto the 21 
other side, much people gathered unto him: and he waa 
nigh unto the sea. And, behold, there cometh one of the 2; 
Rulers of the Synagogue, Jairus by name ; and when he saw 

that there was no one «tse to send. Further, in Peraea there was no 
risk of poliiicat capital being made out of His fame as a Worker of 
miracles. See on i. 44. 

the Lord hath deni for thti] Mk has ' the Lord ' only twice, heie 
and xi. 3. Here it doubtless means God, as Lk. interprets jt expressly 
and emphatically. 

30. tegan tapiblish'] The cleansed leper does the same (i. 45), and 
also the deaf-muleand his friends (vii, 36). 

hmv great things Jesus hud done for hi«i\ He had been told to report 
all thai Cod had ijone for him, but it was natural that he should name 
the visible Benefactor. Mk intimates that in other respects the man 
did more than he was told; 'publish' is stronger than 'tell,' and 
'in Deeapolis ' is much wider than 'thy friends.' 'The Decnpolts' 
(the Ten Cities) is an expression which was used loosely, without strict 
reference to the federated cities, the lists of which vajy (vii. 31 ; 
Mt. iv. 15). 

atid all men did marvtl'[ Mk only. It was an unfruitful kind of 
marvelling in most cases (cf. ii. 11, v. 44), but it may have prepared 
the way (or something more spiritual when Christ returned (vjL jr — 37). 

21—84. The Petition of Jairus and 

THE HEALINC of THZ WOMAN WITH TUB ISSUB. 

Mt. ix. 18—11. Lk. viii. 40— 4S. 

91> when Jems was passed ever amih\ From the E. to the W. 
shore of the Lake, from those who had be^ed Him to leave them, to 
those who at once gather together and throng Him. 

he was nigh ttnto the sea\ Fmding a large audience awaiting the 
arrival of the boat, Jesus remained by the Lake and addressed uiem. 
Mt, says that Jesus was in a house when Jairus came. 

23.' ont of the Rulers eflhe Synagogiii] There was usually only one 
to each synagogue; but here. there may have been more than one' 
synagogue. These ofGcials regulated the services. 

Jairus iy ntimt'] Usually those on whom or for whom Jesus does 
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33 him, he fell at his feet, and besought him greatly, saying, 
My little daughter lieth at the point of death : I pray thee, 
come and lay thy hands on her, that she may be healed; 

24 and she shall hve. h-a& Jesus went with him; and much 

25 people followed him, and thronged him. And a' certain 

26 woman, which had an issue of blood twelve years, and had 
suffered many things of many Physicians, and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 

27 worse, when she had heard of Jesus, came in the press 
2S behind, and touched his garment. For she ^d, If 1 may 
29 touch but his clothes, I shaU be whole. And straightway 



means ' he will give light ' rather than ' he will awaken ' ; but eve 
the latter interpielation were correct, it would not prove that the name 
was invented to match the slory, nor would the invention of the name 
prove thai Che whole slory was an invention. As in the case of Lazaius 
and his sisters, the name of the leading person in this exceptional 
incident would be likely to be remembered. Bartimaeus, Mary 
Magdalene, and Malchus ate »milar instances. 

as. My Hale daughter^ Mt alone uses this diminntive ; cf. vii. 15. 
This little maid was an only child, like the widow's sod at Nain and (he 
lunatic boy. In all three cases we owe this detail to Lk. 

al the feint 0/ death] Mt. says that JaVrus reported that she was dead; 
and iha! he begged to have hei restored to lire. 

and she ikml liiie\ The true text gives, attd live, depending on 
■ that.' JaVrus believes that Christ can heal, but that Me must come 
and touch in order to do so. The imposition of hands was a reci^rntied 
symbol of confening a blessing, and as such it confirmed the sufferer's 
belief that he would receive the blessing of healing. It was probably 
for this reason that Christ often used it (i. 41, vi. 5, vii. 31, viil 13, is)- 

3t. And Jesus went with Aim] Here (as in w. 13, 19, vi. 34, 
<riii. I, X. i2, xii. 41) 'Jesus 'is a late insertion for the sake of clearness. 

36. suffered many things gf many PhyHcicats] The remedies 
employed by Jewish doctors are said to have been in some cases severe 
and in others silly and disgusting. This verse is peculiar to Mk. 'The 
beloved physician,' in consideration for the profession, tones it down. 

37. vikeit she had heard ofjeius] Lit. ' having heard the thitigs con- 
arning jesits,' i.e. His fame as a Healer. Nowhere else in Mk have we 

as." For the said] Or, For ih^ had bitn saying; see on v. i. Ol 
course she said this to herself, as Mt. states. 

If I may touch but his clothes\ Lit, ' If I should lay hold of if even 
His garments.' The plural denotes the clothes as a whole. 

S9. The suddenness of the cure convinced her of its permanence. 
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the fountain of her blood was dried up ; and she felt in her 
body that she was healed of that plague. And Jesus, im- 30 
mediately knowing in himself that virtue had gone out of 
him, turned him about in the press, and said. Who touched 
my clothes? And his disciples said unto him. Thou seest 31 
the multitude thronging thee, and sayest thou, Who touched 
me? And he looked round about to see her that had done 31 

so. Christ's perception of what had taken place was simultaneous 
with tlie sudden cure; and the use of a compQund verb in His case, and 
0/ a simple one in that of the womati, seems to indicate the superiority 
of His knowledge to hers; she 'felt,' Me 'absolutely knew.' But 
neither A.V. nor R.V. is right about what He knew." The Greek 
does liot mean that the power went forth without Hia knowledge, and 
that He did not know of its operation until after it had gone forth and 
worked the cute. The going forth of the power and His knowing were 
simultaneous, and to express this in English we must have the present 
infinitive; perceiving in HimielfHii miracubus pmver m forth. R.V. 
has a similar error Lk. x. 18, where beholding and falling are simul- 
taneous ; therefore / biheld Satan fall (A.V.) is right, and 'fallen' 
(R.V.) cannot stand. Christ did not mean that He saw Satan lying 
prostrate. Here the meanbg is that, as soon as the hand of bitb 
grasped Christ's robe, there was a response on His part, a response of 
which He was fully conscious. We may think of Him as ceaselessly 
willing to respond to such calls, however imperfectly they might be 

w'heiimihtd...7\ 'BMei, IVko laid hold of... f ' Touched' is hardly 
adetfuate ; of. t. 41, iii. lo. It was good for the woman that she should 
be made to come forward and confess her faith and its result, and Christ 
may have asked the question for her sake. For educational purposes 
He sometimes asked questions of which He knew theanswer(ix. 33, 1.3). 
But He seems to have abstained from using supernatural means of know- 
ing in cases in which the knowledge which He required could t>e 
oUained in the ordinary way, viz. by asking those who knew or by 
going to see for Himself. He is evidently asking for information in 
such questions as these; 'How many loaves have ye? go and see' (vi. 
jS; a. viii. 5) \ 'How loi^ time is it since this hath come to him?' 
(ix. 3i); 'Where have ye laid Him?' (Jn 11. 34). 

n. Ail discipla said unto him\ Lk.says that it was Peter who 
said this, and the impulsive question is characteristic of him ; cf. i. 36, 
viii. ji. The difference between unsympathetic jn-essing and sympathetic 
grasping, in spiritual contact with Christ, has been often pointed out. 

S3, he looked round about to see\ Lk. records a reply to Peter, 
but it seems to Ik constructed out of our v. 30. Here Christ makes no 
reply, but follows up His own question with a searching look all round 
(iii. J, 34, X. 33, xt. tl); and this is more impressive. The Greek 
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33 this thing. But the woman fearing and trereibling, knowing 
what was done in her, came and fell down before him, and 

34 told him all the truth. And he said unto her, Daughter, thy 
faith hath made thee whole ; go in peace, and be whole of , 
thy plague. 

35 — 43. 2^ Saising of the Daughter of Jairus. 

35 While he yet spake, there came from the Ruler of the 
Synagogue's house certain which said, Tliy daughter is 

implies that He continutd to look round in search of the person who 
liad grasped His clothing. 
■ SS. /raring and trimbltHg, kno'aimg\ This shows that, even if she 
had not come forward, her manner would have betrayed her. She may 
^ve feared thai she had been too bold, and would be punished for 
taking such a liberty — perhaps by the return of her malady. 

ail Ikt truth] Socrates (Plat. Ajvl. 17), after saying thai his accusers 
have* uttered scarcely a word that is true, promises the Athenians that 
they shall hear ftoni him ihc vikole truth (same eipression as here). 

S4. Dau^ir, thy faith hath made tkee ■a}hoU\ Cf. ii. 5 and z. S'- 

go in feace\ Lit. 'go into peace' {Lk. vii. 50, viii. 48; 1 Sam. 
L 17, XX. 41). This is stronger than 'go in peace' (Acts xvi. 36 ; 
Jas ii. i6), which attaches the peace to the moment of departure rather 
than to the subsequent hfe. But 'go into peace' is barely tolerable in 
E^lbii. 

^ viholt of thy plagui\ In English this seems to imply that as yet 
she had not been really cured, and that now she is cured by these woi^s. 
The meaning is Be soft fioia thy flagiu ; there is no fear of its return. 
See on iii. 10. 

Bernicc or Veronica as the name of this woman first appears in the 
Acts of Pilale, Gospel of Nicodemus, i. 7. Eusebius {H.E. vii. 18} 
saw statues at Caesarea which were erroneously supposed to represent 
Christ and this woman. Sozomen {H.E. v. 11) and Philostorgius (vii. 3) 
say (hat Julian removed the statue of Christ and set up one of himself, 
which was destroyed by lightning. 

S(t^-43. The Raising of the Daughter of JaIkus. 
Mt. in, 23—16. Lk. viii. 49 — 56. 

SB. Thy daughter is dead] The anxiety of the ruler of the synagc^e. 
during the delay caused by the woman with the issue musi nave been 
intense. Evidently, neither he nor his femily had any hope of a 
resurrection, if the child died, Mt. omits the message, and makes the 
' father report the death and ask for restoration lo life, which is far less 
piobaUe. A man who believed that Christ must come and lay 
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dead : why troublcst thou the Master any further ? As 36 
soon as Jesus heard the word that was spoken, he saith unto 
the Ruler of the Synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe. And 37 
he suffered no man to follow him, save Peter, and James, and 
John the brother of James. And he cometh to the house of 3S 
the Ruler of the Synagogue, and seeth the tumult, and them 
that wept and wailed greatly. And when he was come in, he 39 
saith unto them.Whymakeye this ado, and weep? the damsel 
is not dead, but sleepetb. And they laughed him to scorn. 40 



His hanils on the eick child in order to heal would not eipect a 



why troublfst thou... ?\ Wehavethe same verb Mt.ii. 36; Lit. vii. 6. 
It meant originally 'flay,' ' mangle,' and (hen merely ' vei:.' ' annoy,' 

as. A! SOOH as/uHshfard] Better, Bul/esus, net hading (V..V.). 
The compound verb might mean ' iJwrhearing ' (R.V. marg.). 

Be not afraid, citlj/ ielirat] We have the present imperative in 
both cases ; Ceait te fiar ; only continue to believe. Fear that his 
petition to Christ would now be useless had begun to shake the father's 
bith. 

87. he suffered na man In foii/rai] Some of the crowd would 
disperse at the report that the child was dead, and Christ dispersed the 
rest. He wished to disturb the moarning household as little as possible, 
and lo avoid an excited tumult ; but a few independent witnesses were 
needed. Peter, James, and John is the order in Mk (iii. 16, ii. 1, 
riii. 3, xiv. 33), Lk. usually puts John before James. II was to these 
three, and to these tliroe alone, that Christ Himself gave names, Peter 
and Boanei^es. 

U. setth IheliimiiH) Better, heholdelk a tumult; there is no article 
in the Greek, and the verb is the same as in lii. +1, xv. 40, 47. There 
is a similar inaccuracy about the verb in iii. 1 1 and v. ■;, and in xvi. 4 
it is not corrected in R.V. The house is full of a throng who are 
screaming lamentations (Jer. iv. 8) to express sympathy with the 
bereaved parents, and Christ gazes at the unseemly dlslutb^ce (xiv. 1 ; 
Acts xxi. 34). 

89. Why make ye this ade... ?] Belter, because the verb is akin to 
the previous noun, IVhy make ye a tumuli f He stills it, as He 
stilled the sloim on the Lake and the frenzy of the demoniac (i. 15, 
iv. 39]. But here, as He has rational beings to deal with. He reasons 
with them firsl. 

is not dead, but sheprth^ It is possible that He knew that she was 
only in a trance ; but the probable meaning is that He knew that He 
was about [0 recall her to life. He used a similar expression atnut 
Lazarus (Jn xi. it)- The Evangelists regard her as dead, Lk. expressly 
so. Bedesays, "To men *e was dead, to Cod she was sleeping." 
ST MARK S 
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But when he had put them all out, he taketh the father and 

the mother of the damsel, and them that were with him, and 
4r cnteieth in where the damsel was lying. And he took the 

damsel by the hand, and said unto her, Talitha cumi; which 
4a is, being interpreted, Damsel, I say unto thee, arise. And 

straightway the damsel arose, and walked ; for she was of the 

age of twelve years. And they were astonished with a great 
43 astonishment. And he chained them straitly that no man . 

should know it; and commanded that someUiing should be 

given her to eat, 

W. put Ikem all ouf] The mnuiners, whether hired or friends of the 
family, would be unwilling lo go 1 cf. ni. 15. Euthymius r^ards the 
father and mother as witnesses in the family's interest, while the chosen 
Three were witnesses in Christ's interest. All live were sympathetic 
and believing witnesses, like the bearers of (he paralytic (ii. 3). 

41. TaUtha cumi\ Both Christ and His disciples commonly spoke 
Aramaic, although He,Bnd perhaps most of them, sometimes spokeGreek. 
G- Milligan, N.T. Documents, p. 36 ; Zahn, Jnlr. to N. 71 l. pp. 1 f. 
The Aramaic' here hardly justifies the insertion of 'I say unto thee.' 
As in iii. 1 7 and xv. 34, the rendering given by Mk raises questions. 

and v)alktd\ Mk alone mentions this ; like the 'ministering'- 



(i. 31), it showed the completeness of thi 
fir ski imjj] ' For she wasjild enough lo walk.' 

4:3. that iu> man sAmId knmv] The charge is perplexing, for it 
would he impossible to keep such a miracle secret, and perhaps for 
this reason Mt omits the chaise : but his narrative throughout is 
greatly abbreviated. The command would seem to mean that no one 
was to be told until He had had time to leave the place and avoid the 
onspirituaJ admiration of the multitude. And it was best for the 
recipients of this great benefit that they should not talk, but- be 
thankful. 

should it given her lo eat] In the joy of recovering their child the 
parents might have forgotten this. " Life restored by miiacie must be 
supported ^ ordinary means; miracle has no place where human tare 
will suffice (Swete). Christ does not employ supernatural means of 
knowing where infonnatiou can be obtained by asking (see on v. 50). 
The stone that closed the tomb of Laiarus was removed by human 
labour (Jn xi. 39, 41). Disciples were sent to fetch the colt (xi. i) and 
to prepare the lW:hal Supper (xiv. 13). The gale which Rhoda could 
open did no* open of its own accord (Acts xii. 10, 16). The verb 
rendered 'commanded' (A.V., R.V.j means simply said; cf. viii. 7. 
We often use ' told ' in this sense. 

DMn;.^:b, Google 
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I — 6, Christ is despised at Nazareth. 
And he went out from thence, and came into his own 6 
country ; and his disciples follow him. And when the Sab- z 
bath day was come, he began to teach in the Synagogue: 
and many hearing htm were astonished, saying. From whence 
hath this man these things? and what wisdom is this 
which is given unto him, that even such mighty works are 
wrought by his hands ? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 3 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, and 

VI. 1— S. Christ is despised at Nazareth. 
Mt. xiii. 54— S8- Cf. Lk. iv. 16—30. 

1. ikente...inlo his trwH comilry] Ftam CEipernaum to Nazareth, 
«4itch was His home (i. 9, 14). 

his disHplts foU<rai him^ Mk alone mentions them here. Jesas had 
left Nazaieth as a private individual, and He comes back as a famous 
Teacher with a band of pupils ; see on ii. 15. 

2. ki began la It/icA] Appmently this was the lirsl time that He 
taught publicly at Naiareth, and He was not encouraged to continue 

many hearing him] The better text tells us thai ntBsl of them were 
astounded at His preaching (cf. i. 11, xi. iS) ; but they could not bear 
that one whom they had known as an equal should exhibil such 
superiority, and they try to make little of it. 

vihence has this man these things?] '-What right has this man, 
whom we have known for years, to all these gifts ? No othei person 
evei left the village as a carpenter and came back as a Rabbi working 
miracles.' Theycannotdeny His powers; but they know ail about Him 
and His family, and they will not believe that He has any Divine mission. 

mighty WBrisl Cf. w. 5, 14, ix. 39. A.V, varies between 
'mighty works,' 'wonderful works,' and 'miracles' for the same 
Greek word. 

9. tie carpenter] Mt. shrinks from this plain statement and calls 
"■ 'thecarpenter'sson,' Justin {/Vj-. 88) preserves Ihe traditi ' ' 
made ploughs 
I son of Mar 
of Joseph and Mai ... 

'the carpenter'; and this may be the reason why Joseph is noi men- 
tioned here. But Mk may purposely have avoided saying that Jesus 
was Joseph's son in the same sense that He was Mary's son. 
■ James] The most famous of the brethren, president of the Church 
of Jerusalem [Ads xii, 17, xv. 13, xxi. rj; Gal. ii. g, ij). Horl thinks 
that after James ihe brother of John was slain (Acts xii. i), James the 
brother of the Lord was counted as one of the Twelve {Christian 
Ecclesia, pp. 76 f.). He bad the influence of an Apostle, and he is 

s— " 
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Simon ? and are not his sisters here with us ? And they were 

4 offended at him. But Jesus said unto them, A Prophet is 
not without honour, but in his own country, and among his 

5 own kin, and in his own house. And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid his hands upon a few sick 

theiutliDruftlieEpistleor James. Josephus (^n/, xx. ix. t)nientii>ns 
him, and Eusebius {//.£■ ii. 13) gives an extract from Hegesippus 
describing his niaityrdom. 

/uses] Another form of Joseph ; not the Joses of xv. 40, 

/f/rfa] /udas or /wait ; the aulhor of the Epistle of Jude. The 
brethren were maiiied (i Cor. ix. 5), and Jude's humble grandsons were 
treated with contemptuous clemency by Uomitian (Eus. /f.S. jii. to). 

•Siinim] ' Nothing is known of him. 

siiten] Their exbtence is sui^ested in iii. 35. Mt. here adds 'all,' 
which shows that there were several Asters, but they aie mentioned 
nowhere else. Possibly they never left Nazareth or became in any 
way notable. The brothers, at lirst unbelievers (Jn viL 5), became 
missionaries after the Resnrtection (i Cor. ix. j). The Greek for 
'with ns' implies intimacy; is. 19, xiv. 49. 

njindtif] Astonishment led on. not to reverence, but to repulsion. 
They could not tolerate a fellow- villager's fame and success. Jaalousy 
is never reasonable ; the Nazatenes were offended at the very thing which 
brought them great honour. 

How soon Jesus became aware that lie must suffer, and die a violent 
death, is not revealed. The process may have been gradual. The 
conduct of His own people towards Him would be some intimation of 
what must follow. The contrast between the feeling at Capernaum and 
the feeling at Nazareth is exlraordinary, seeing that the places are only 
about to miles apart. But there was mountainous country between them, 
and there would be little intercourse. 

1. A Prapht it lut wilkoul koiioiir] Jesus made no public claim 
to be the Messiah, but His miracles and teaching caused Him to be 
generally accepted as a Prophet b. 15, viii. i8) Mt. xxi. 11 1 Lk. vii 16, 
iiiv. 19). The saying was doubtless proverbial before Christ uttered it. 
and it is given in dilferent forms in Jn iv. 44 and Lk. iv. 34 ; also in 
the Oxyrhynchus Logian 6. Plutarch says that few very wise inen 
receive honour in their own country. 

D. ke could Ihert da no mighty ■a!erli\ There is verbal play in the 
Greek, which may be accidental, but it can be reproduced in English; 
' He had no power Co do any work of power ' (McLaren). Cf. vii. 37, 
ix. 14. Mt. does not like 'could not' of Christ, and he substitutes 'did 
not.' Origenpointsoutlhat Mkdoesnolsay 'wouldnot*; thedefeetwas 
on their side, not His. Faith was necessary on both sides, where faith 
was possible. Christ always believed that He had authority to heal, 
but laith on the part of the afflicted (or those who were responsible /or 
them) might be wanting. Then He ' could not ' ; not because He was 
lackir^ in will or power, but because they were lacking in trust 
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folk, and healed them. And he marvelled because of their 6 
unbelief. And he went round about Ae villages, teaching. 

7—13. The Mission of the Twelve. 

And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send 7 

{hem forth by two and two ; and gave them power over 

unclean spihts ; and commanded them that they should take S 

nothing fot tkdr journey, save a staff only; no scrip, no 

6. he marvelled] This also is omitted by Mt. , although he admits 
surprise in Christ at the great failb of the centurion (viii. 10). In iv, 13 
and ix. 19 we have expressions which imply surprise. Surprise is also 
implied in His ueatment of the braggart fig-tree, on which Ha expected 
to find fruil.-becanse of its show of Ica-ves (xi. 13). Just as ' could not ' 
involves iimitation of power, so ' marvelled ' involves limitation of 
knowledge : tnaivelling is incompatible with omniscience. 

Ae wcHl round about fht villages] A great deal seems to be su mined up 
in this half verse, which is quite distinct from the iiist half. It tells us 
of another missionary circuit in Galilee. 

7—18. Thb Mission of tub Twblvb. 
Mt. X. 1, S-15. Lie. ix. 1-6. 

T. ike Iwtlve] The number is regarded as final, but we do not know - 
how soon they came to be known as ' the Twelve.' The expression is 
specially freq, in Mk (iv. 10, ix. js, x. Jj, xL 11, xiv. 10, 17, 10, 43). 
They bad been appointed (r) to be with Him to be trained, and (1) tlut 
He might send them forth to preach (iii. 14). The first of these purposes 
has been to some extent accomplished, and now the second is to tiegin. 

ftuo andliBo] The advantages of pairs are obvious (Eccles. iv. 9 — tj). 
The Baptist had adopted the metbodE(Lk. vii. 19; Jn i. 37), and we 
find it repeatedly in the Apostolic Giurch ; Barnabas and Saul. Judas 
and Silas, Barnabas and Mark, Paul and Silas, Timothy and Silas, 
Timothy and Erastus. Our Lord and the six pairs now made seven 
centres of teaching and healing;. 

gave them power\ Or, aalkority (i. 11. 17, ii. 10, iii. 15). Casting 
ont demons is again a representative miracle, covering power of healing 
generally (i. 39, iii. is)- It is strange to think of Judas as having 
authority to cast out demons. 

8. take nothing ... lave a staff only] Mt. and Lk. say, on the 
contrary, that they were forbidden to take a staff; and there appears 
to be a similar discrepancy with regard to sandals. These divergences 
are of nomoment. The exact words used by Christ are lost; but each of 
the three Evangelists gives us His meaning correclly : ' Make no 
elaborate preparalioos, as if you were going a long journey on your own 
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9 bread, no money in their puise ; but be shod with sandals'; 

10 and not put on two coats. And be said unto tliem, In what 
place soever ye enter into an house, there abide tili ye depart 

11 from that place. And whosoever shall not receive you, nor 



business : you nre ^oing a short jonrney on Mine.' TTie directions giveii 
recall those for eating the Passover (Exod. Jtii. ii). ' 
•- In, what follows we have, according. to the true text, actiiQftxVnci 
food, no wallet for carrying (ood that might be given, no money for 
buyipgfood. The word for ' money' means 'popper' or 'brass.' They 
were not likely to have gold or silver, or to lie given either. TKey 
tnight accept a meal, but they were to have no other provision. The 
' scrip ' or ' wallet ' is a bag for provisions, as Ihe context shows, not 
a bag for money. The ' [lurse ' was a pipe-shaped girdle, which il> 
their case was to remain empty. 

9. but be shod Toith sandali\ There is no ' be '' in the Greek, and 
we have here a violent change of construction, illustrating Mk's want 
of literary skill. 

■ not put on\ The reading is uncertain ; but we probably have here 
another abrupt change of consttaction. It is strange criticism to see jti 
this broken grammar signs of clumsy copying from a document. We 
have in it si^s of Mk writing jnst as' he wduld talk. In Mt. the 
Twelve are forbidden to gtl two chitons, in Lk. to havt two, in Mk lo 
wear two. The chiton was the less necessary garment, worn under the 
alm^t indispensable kimatton (Mt. v. 40; Jn xix. 53), therefore a 
'diirt' rather than a 'coat.' The Baptist (old those who had two 
Miens to 'give a share,' 1.;. one of the two, to some one who had 
none (Lk. iii. it). The high-priest rends his chitons (xiv- 63), and two 
were sometimes worn in travelling (Josephus, Ant. xvit. v. ;). We 
learn from Lk. ixii. 35 that the Twelve found this very small outfit 
sufficient. Mk perhaps regards this as the earliest Christian missionary 
expetiment, and therefore records all the directions given as being of 

10. In what plaet soever\ All three Evaneelists record that the 
houseliold first selected was not to be changed for one that seemed 
to be more eligible. ' Go not from house lo house ' was said to the 
Seventy-two (Lk. x. 7), and that is the meaning here. Calvin pcants 
out that this prohibition would prevent lingering in any one place. 
The Apostles would not like to become burdensome to their enter- 
tainers. The right to hospitality is recc^nized i Cor. ix. 14 ; and this 
use of a hospitable house as a missionary centra is the germ of ' the 
Church that IS in their house' (Rom. xvi.j; iCor.xvi. 19; Col.iv. 15s 
Philem. 3). 

11. ■mhosoei'ir shall noS receivt you\ Better, whalsoevtr place shall 
net rectivt you. The principle would apply to any town or aiky house- 
hold in the town, and Mt. takes it both ways. 
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hear you, when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under 
your feet for a testimony against them. Verily I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in 
the day of judgment, than for that city. And they went out, 12 
and preached that men should repent. And they cast out 13 
many devils, and anointe'd with oil many that were sick, and 
healed them. 

14 — 29. The Murder of the Baptiser. 
And king Herod heard of him; (for his name was spread 14 

nor hear you\ Better, nor min listen to you. Pad and Barnabas 
shake olf the dust at Atitioch in Fisidia, and Paal shakes out his raiment 
against the unbelieving Jews at Corinth (Acts xiii. 51, xviii. 6). This 
diamalic action was a solemn declaration to those who ejected oflcrs 
of pace that the person thus acting would make no more offers. He 
declined all further responsibility. Pharisees are said to have perfonned. 
this action on returning from pagan lands to Palestine. 

for a testimony against Ihem) Rather, 'unto them' {R.V.). Cf. 
i. 44, xiii. ^. It was not a denunciation, but a warning, the object 
being to bring them to a better min^ The words which follow — 
'Verily.. .that city' — are an interpolation IVom Mt. 

IS. freachtd\ This was their main duty, and as such b placed first ; 
the healings were secondary. 

IS, anointed ■aiith olt\ Oil was believed to have healing properties 
(Lk. X. 34 ; Jas v. 14}, and this would aid ^ih on both sides. See on 
Jn ix. 6 and Knowling on Jas v. 14. This anointing for healing pur- 
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Mt. xiv. I— n. Lk. ii. 7—9, iii 19, iq. 

H. And iii^ Herod heard of him] The proclamation of the 
Kingdom of God in seven different places in GalQee would make some 
stir, and this reached the ear of Antipas. Mt. and Lk. give him his 
cprrect title of ' tetiarch.' a word which Mk nowhere uses. Mk gives 
him the courtesy title of ' king,' as Appian and Cicero do to Deiotarus, 
tetrarch of Galatia. Under Caligula, Anlipas tried to get the formal 
title of king, and thereby brought about his own min. In his con- 
versations with the Baptist (p. v>) Jesus had probably been mentfoned ; 
bat now everyone was talking alwut Him. Il was these rumours which 
eiciled Herod. 
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abroad :) and he said that John the Baptist was risen 
from the dead, and therefore mighty works do shew forth 

15 themselves in him. Others said, That it is Elias. And 
others said, That it is a Prophet, or as one of the Prophets, 

16 But when Herod heard thereof, he said. It is John, whom I 

17 beheaded : he is risen from the dead. For Herod himself 
had sent forth and laid hold upon John, and bound him in 



and he said\ The majority of witnesses have the singular, but some 
very weighty authorities have the plural, which has inleinal evidence 
strongly on its ^de. Mk gives us, first the various rumours and views, 
and then the view which Herod adopted. Therefore, aiid they had said, 
(St had been saying. See.on v. 8. 

ihm John the Baptist was risen from the dead] Belter, /oha the 
Saptittr is risen from the dead; see on i. 4. ' Is risen ' is a perfect ; 
* has lieen t^sed and remains so' \ cf. 1 Cor. xv. 11, 13, 16, 10. 



da shew forth themselves in hini\ R.V. is belter with ' therefore do 
these flraiers work in him.' Usually the Greek word means in N.T. 
the effects of the miraculous powers, but here, as in i Cot. xii. jo, a8, 
it means the powers rather llian the effects of them. See LiEhtfoot 
on Gal. iii. 5. The argument would apply to anyone who had been 
nised from Ihe dead ; such a person might be expected to have extra-. 
ordinary powers. 

[ 16. Others said] We must insert an important conjunction! But 
ethers had a different explanalion of the miraculous powers ; they said 
thai it is Elijah who has returned to the earth ; while others said a 
Prophet, as one of the Prophets, equal in dignity with Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
The chief contrast is between those who said thatit was John and those 
who said that it was some one else, and this is marked by (he introduc- 
tory ' But.' See on jn i. 11 for Jewish beliefs about Prophets returning 

16. But when Herod heard thereof] Italics show that there is no 
'thereof in the Greek. The meaning is that, after Anlipas had beard 
the diflerent theories, he decided for the one which touched him most 
nearly ; both the pronouns are emphatic. ' John, whom / beheaded, 
he is risen.' With the people the thought was that John was more 
active than ever (v. 14). for he had wrought no miracles while he 
was alive (Jn x. 41). With Antipas the thought was that beheading 
John had proved inelTectuBl. 

IT. in prison] Josephus {Ant. xvi'l. v. ^) tells us that this was 
Machaetus, near the N.E. corner of the Dead Sea, a fortress, palace, 
and prison all in one, like that of the Popes at Avignon. It was close 
to the wilderness of Judaea. Tristram, Diicoveries East of the Dead 
Sea, cli. xiv. 
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prison for Herodias' sake, his brother Philip's wife; for he 
had married her. For John had said unto Herod, It is not 18 
lawful for thee to have thy brother's .wife. Therefore Hero- iq 
dias had a quarrel against him, and would have killed him ; 
but she could not: for Herod feared John, knowing that he 30 
was a just man and an holy, and observed htm ; and whea 



PMijfs mife\ Not Philip the son of Herod the Gieat by Geopatra 
(Ui. ill. i), but his son by Mariamne (he daughter of Simon. It is 
,, possible that Mk is in enor in calling him Philip (Josephos, l.c.) ; bat, 
if so, il is of no moment. Anlipas put away tlie daughter of Arelas IV, 
king of Arabia Petraea, in order to matry Herodias, for which insult 
Aretas anerwaids attacked and defeated Antipas ; see on 1 Cor. li. 31. 
Herodias was gjanddaughter of Herod the Great, and therefore niece of 
both Philip and Antipas. 

18. For John had said] This U more accurate than /!«■>*« I'af'rf 
(R.V.). See on v. 8. JtV. agrees with A.V. in !■. 17 ; ' for be had 
married her.' The English pluperfect is right in both places. 

It is not lawful] I^v, iviii. 16 admitted of one exception,— where 
the brother was dead and had left no- son. Philip was still alive. It 
is not said that the divorce of the daughter of Arelas was a bar to the 
marriage ; the bar was that Herodias had been his brother's wife. 

Tosephus says that Antipas imprisoned John because of his great 
influence ; he might cause a revolution. That was the reason publicly 
given for putting John in confinement. Antipas could not avow his 

frivate reason, and perhaps he was really afraid of popular disturbance^ 
ohn seems to have been leniently treated; he was ulowed to receive 
visiU (Mt, li. 1 f, ; Lk. vii, 18 f.), and Antipas himself used to converse 
with him (t;. 10). 

U. Tkirefore Herodias had a quarrel against him] There is no 
justification for ' Therefore,' and 'And ' (R.V.) does not give the force 
of the Greek conjunction here. Better, Bui Hero£as was exasperated 
against him, Antipas would have been content with keeping Joh;i in 
confinement, but Herodias was bent on having his life. The exact 
meaning of (he verb is uncerlain, but ' had an inward grudge ' (A.V. 
ma^.) is near the mark. 

but she could net] As in xii. 11, we seem to want 'but,' and A.V. 
has it, in spite of the Greek, which in both places has 'and' {R.V.). 
This adversative use of ■ and ' is perhaps Hebraistic; it almost = 'and 
yet,' but we are left to see the contrast for ourselves. The contrasted 
cases are merely placed side by side. 

ao. Herod ftared Jehn, ktUmini;] Herod instinctively felt that John 
was a righteous and holy man. Of. Felix and St Paul (Acts xxiv. 15). 

observed him] This translation makes the statement rather pointless, 
for it is almost tautological with what follows; much more probablythe 
verb here means kept hint safe (R.V.). It explains 'she could not.' 
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he heard him, he did many things, and heard him gladly. 
II And when a convenient day was come, that Herod on his 
birthday made a auppe^to his lords, high captains, and chief 
_ 22 estates of Galilee ; and when the daughter of the said Hero- 
dias came in, and danced, and pleased Herod and them 
that sat with him, the king said unto the damsel, Ask pf me 

23 whatsoever thqu wilt, and I will give it thee. And he sware 
unto her, Whatsoever thou shah ask of me, I will give it 

24 thee, unto the half of my kingdom. And she went forth, 
Herodias couldjiever compass John's death, bei^Jae Aniipas liad him 
safely guarded (Tobit iii. 15; 1 Mace. xii. 4]). 

ht did many thingi\ This is tlie reading of the lat^e majnnty of 
witnesses; but it is very vague, and if it means that ' he did many things 
al John's bidding' then tSe one thing that might give it point is not 
stated. The two best MSS. which are rarely in error when they agree, 
and which are here supported by two other important authorities 
(KBL, Memph.), give us ' was much perplexed.' The difference in 
siiellirg is slight, and either word might easily be corrupted into the 
other ((T«ti and j|td/mi), iVas much ftrfleitd \>e\-iiexn respect for 
John and the desire to please HerodiaSi or between conscieoce and 
inclination, makes excellent sense. 

hiard him gladly] Antlpas could appreciate the loftiness and vigour 
ef John's conversation, so different from that of those. with whom be 
daily lived. 

31. a connienieni day] Mk is thinking of the deadly purpose of 
Herodias. She at last found an opportune day. 

on his iirlhday] This meaning may be accepted without hesitation, 
although in Attic Greek we should nave a slightly different expression and 
the one here used would mean a festival in commemoration of a ^oi/ 
person. In late Greek the distinction between the two words became 
somewhat obscured, and Christianity helped to abohsh it by regarding 
the death of the bithlul as a birthday into eternal life. In papyri the 
word used here seems always lo mean a birthday fSte. 

lords, high captains, and chief eslatts'] Civil magistrates, military 
officers, and leading men : the ofRcers are called ' tribunes.' 

aa. lie dau^hltr of Ihe said Herodias'S Rather, of Herodias her- 
leif. Her name was Salome, daughter of Philip, A powerfully 
supported reading (KBDLA) gives us his daiighler Herodias; which 
means that the girl's name was the same as her mother's, and that she 
was the daughter, not of Philip, but of Antipaa. If this reading is 
original, then Mk has made a mistake. That Herodias should degrade 
her daughter, to satisfy her hatred of John, is credible. That Antipas 
should suffer his daughter lo be degraded, in order to please his guests, 
is not credible. Moreover a. daughter of Antipas and Herodias could 
be only about two years old. 

31. uato the half of my kingdom] The story of Ahasuenu and Esther 

t„K«L 
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qnd said unto her mother. What shall I ask? And she said, 
The head of John the Baptist. And she came in straightway 25 
irith haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that thou 
give me by and by in a charger the head of John the Baprt 
tist. And (he king was exceeding sorry ; yet for his oath's 26 
sake, and for their sakes which sat with him, he would not 
reject her. And immediately the king sent au executioner, s; 
and commanded his head to be brought : and he went and 



(Esth. t. ij 3) may. have influenced this narrative. But extravagant 
Eanguage is credible in the ciicumslances. In his cups, Antipas would 
not stop to consider whether he could give away his dominions. 

St. sht ■aicnt fertK\ In Mt. she answers at once withoutgoingout, 
her mother having instructed her beforehand. 

9S. straighlviayimtk kaste\ Either expression would havesuHiced, 
tnit the combination emphasizes her intense eagerness. She is as keen 
Bs her mother is for vengeance, and Antipas might think belter of his 
rash oath. 

by and by\ lii 1611, this expression, 'through the inveterate pro-. 
ciastination of men,' was losing its original meaning of 'slraightway,' 
'immediately,' and was coming to mean 'KD/immediately.' Fortunately 
it has not been retained in A.V. as the representative of Mk's favourite' 
word. But it has been retained there in fonr places in Che sense of 
'forthwith' or 'immediately' (Mt. xiii. 11 ; Lk. xvii. 7, xii. 9) ; and 
in all these places il gives a wrong impression (o the modem reader. 
TTie girl demands that (he head be delivered to her insiantly. 

in a charger} A large platter or dish, from ' charge ' in the sense 
of ' load.' The girl makes it clear that the head teverid from the 
body is required. 

of John the Baflis(\ Here and in viii. J8 Mk has 'the Baptist,' 
■ but elsewhere 'the Baptizer.' 

36.. excading sorry} The compound adjective means ' virafjitd 'ay 
distress,' 'grieved all round.' 
for ill oa/h's laie] 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath. 

would not reject her} Lit. 'displace her.' The verb is more often 
nsed of things than of persons. ' Disappoint her' may be the meaning. 
Cf Ps. iv. 5, where the Greek has the same verb as the one used here. 

37. Antipas allows himself no time for consideration, bat straight' 
way sent forth a solditr of his gjiard (R.V ,). The word used for this 
soldier is the Latin sfeeulatar. Antipas followed the Roman custom of 
having chiliarchs or tribunes among his officers [.v. 11), and he did the 
same in having ifeculatoris amone his soldiers. The name shows that 
the; were originally scouts; but tney carried despatches (Livy xxxi. m 
Tac Hist. ii. 73) ) and they sometimes formed a bodyguard (Suet. 
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iS beheaded him in the prison, and brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it to the damsel : and the damsel gave it 

29 to her mother. And when his disciples heard of it, they 
came and took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb. 

30^44. Returnof the 7\velve. Feeding 0/ Five Thousand.. 

30 And the Apostles gathered themselves together unto Jesus, 
and told him all things, both what they had done, and what 

31 they had taught. And he said unto them, Come ye your- 
selves apart into a desert place, and rest a white : for there 

C/n«rf-3j)flndacledasej[ecutioQeis(Seneca,21if>oi.i5; iJ^iitwrfiii.iS). - 
An eieculion at a banquet seems to be a monstrous thing, but Wetslein 
on Mt. xiv. 11 gives numerous instances of such horrors, sometimes 
before Ihe eyes of the giuests. 

3S. pive it la htr niolktr\ We may compare Fulvia with the head 
of CiceiO. The history of the head ends here ; but it was necessary 
to record (he Iwrial of the bod^ in order to complete the explanation 
of the fear of Antipas, ' he is risen ' {v. 16). 

39. hit disci_ 
John's disciples 

his eorfsi] The same word is used of the Body of Jesus (xv. 45), 
and it is possible that a parallel between the death and burial of the 
Forerunner and the deatb and burial of the Messiah is intended. Cf. 
Mt. miv. »8 and esp. Rev. xi. 8, 9. John's disciples would probably 
take his body far away fiom Machaerus and from the dominions at 
Antipas. Legends about the body, as about the head, multiplied as 
the craze for relics increased. The commemoration of the martyrdom 
on 10 August is an early instiiution, but cannoc be taken as evidence 
for the actual day. 

to— 41 Rrturn of the Twblve. Feedihg of Five Thousand. 
Mt. xiv. 13— 31. Lk. is. 10— 17. Jnvi. I— 14. 

80. tit Afi>st!es\ Mk used the title iii. 14 by anticipation. Here 
it is in place after their return from their first missionary journey, butMk 
does not us« it again. ' The Apostles ' is freq. in Lk. and Acts, and 
'the Twelve' is freq. in all four Gospels. 

vihai Ihey had dent, and what they had tauglit] There is no 'both' 
in the Greek, and the word for ' what ' implies tluit the things accom- 
plished were r<^rded as considerable ; cf- iii. 8, v. tp. It was natural 
that they should put their deeds, inclodiog miracles, before thdr 
teaching. 

31. Come yi yeunehii] Better, Came yt by yourselves, which 
the Greek may equally well mean. 

rest a uihile\ Only a short breathing time is possible; and the 
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were many coming and going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat. And they departed into a desert place by 33 
ship privately. And the people saw them departing and many 33 
knew him, and ran afoot thither out of all cities, and outwent 
theiji, and 'came together unto him. And Jesus, when he 34 
came out, saw much people, and was moved with compas- 
sion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a 

compound verb and aorist tense imply ttint relnxatjon and not final 
resl IS meant. For those viho ■aim ceming aHd tkosi who ■aiirc going 
tvtrt many, and between the two there was no leisure even for meals. 

32. Jhry dcparUd inlo a dtsiit place by ship privaUly\ Better, 
they Toenl amay in Ihiir ioal (iv. 36) lo a desirt picue apait. Mk 
and Mt. say that it was an uninhahiteil spot, Lk. sap a town called 
Bethsaida. The difference is insimificant, and Iheie need be no error. 
They may have left their boa! al Bethsaida and gone into the country. 
Lk. gx. 11) does not suppose that the miracle toolc place in a town. 
The Belhsaida of Lk, is Betlisaida Julias, E. of. the Jordan, and near 
the place, where it Sows into the Lake. The existence of another 
Bethsaida' on the W. shore of the Lake is doubiful; see on p. 45. 
Mk here repeats both the expressions used by Christ, ' apart ' and ' inlo 
a desert place,' to show the exact compliance with His command. 
Therefore we must have either ' privately in both verses, or ' apart ' in 
both verses (R.V.), 

SS. And thiy saw Ihtut going, and many kiteai (ihtm), and Ihty 
ran Ihtrt logelhtr by land from ail Ihe citits, and eutwiut tktm. The 
direction in which the disdples sailed would be seen, and perhaps the 
whole course of the boat was visible from the shore. Christ's presence 
in Ihe boat might be distinguishable for a while ; but it is safer to 
supply 'them' (R-V.) rather than 'Him' (A.V.) after 'many knew.' 
The wording here is graphic ; we see fresh groups coming from the 
towns and swelling the crowds that were hastening along the shore. 
Although the distance by land was more than double, they might arrive 
before the boat, if the wind was contrary and the disciples had to row 
against it. But this does not ^ree with Jn vi. 3 — 5, which says that 
Christ and the disciples sat an the heights and watched the mulliludes 
coming, so that Christ foresaw that much food would be wanted. 

H. Teats, when he came out, saiti mtieh p/ople] The name is an 
interpolation ; see on v. 14. We are not to understand that He saw 
no multitude until He left the boat ; but now the sight excites compas- 
sion (i. 4t, viii. 1, ix. tt) and leads to action. All this is evidence of 
the reality of Christ's human nature as well as of His Divine benevolence. 

at sheep not having a shepherd] A proverbial expression [Num. 



Jn vi. 1 telh 
of healing. 



King^ xxii. IJ ; i Chron. jtviii, 16 ; Judith xi. in), 
la that the multitudes ran after Christ to lee His miracle* 
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35 shepherd, and he began to teach them many thJDgs. And 
when the day was now far spent, his disciples came unto 
him, and said. This is a desert place, and now the time 

36 is far passed ; send them away, that they may go into the 
■ country lound about, and into the villages, and buy them- 

37 selves bread: for they have nothing to eat. He answered 
and said unto them. Give ye them to eat. And they say 
unto him. Shall we go and buy two hundred pennyworth of 

38 bread, and give them to eat? He saith unto them, How 
many loaves have ye ? go and see. And when they knew, 

he irgan to teach them many thingi\ TTiis wa5 iheir first nftd, for 
some had never heard Him berore, and all had the first elements of 
true religioa to learn. 

36. %vhsn Ike day was now far speiii\ Lit. ' when it was already 
a late hour,' late in the day, but not yet evening (v. 47). The Synop- 
tics represent the disciples as taking the initiative ; in Jn it is Christ 
who does so by addressing a testing question to Philip. 

S6. into the country round about, and inta the villages] Better, 
into the farm! and village! round about. 'Round about' belongs to 
both 'farms' and 'villages,' which would be nearer to the spot Chan 
Bethsaida was. The word rendered ' country' in A.V. and R.V. may 
mean either 'fields' (xi. 8) or ' farms,' 'homesteads' {v. 56, V. 14). 

37, Give ye them to eat] The pronoun is very emphatic, and it is 
in all three Synoptics ; ' They are not to be sent away ; yeu must 
feed them.' 

ShaU vio gB and Buy, . . 7] Are ibi ta go and buy ? Deliberative sub- 
junctive, as in iv. jo, vi. 14, xil 1 4. Here Jn diflers considerably and 
15 far more precise than the other three. 

two hundred pennywortK] Mt. omits this, as he omits 'about looo' 
(v. 13) and ' 300 denarii ' (liv. 5). Theretention in R.V. of ' penny ' for 
this coin is as deplorable as the retention of 'publican' for 'I oil -collector.' 
In amount of silver a denarim was about a franc ; in purchasing power 
it was a florin or half-a-crown (ML xx. 1 f.). To speak of 100 penny- 
worths to feed 5000 people is so incongruous as to be aimost grotesque ; 
the disciples name a sum like ^10 or £,%i. 'A sun. twenty times more 
than that which Judas carries for us would be quite insufncient' is the 
meaning. The question suggests that what Christ has ordered is 
impossible. In Jn the proposal to buy comes from Cbrist. 

The mischief of the mistranslation is not confined to this passage. 
The 'two pence' of the Good Samaritaji and the 'penny a day' of 
the owner of the vineyard seem ridiculous ; and in Rev. vi. 6 
maximum prices are turned into incredibly low prices;by the translation 

!8. HoTO many loaves have ye? go and J«] The question and_ 
abrupt commands (there is no ' and ') are a rebuke. ' Never Inind what' 
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they say, Five, and two fishes. And he commanded them 39 
to make all sic down by companies upon the green grass. 
And they sat down in ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties. 4a 
And when he had taken the five loaves and the two fishes,- 41 
he looked up to heaven, and blessed, and brake the loaves, 
and gave them Co his disciples to set before them ; and the 



is impossible ; see whal is possible. How much (ood have we got?' 
Mt. again omits what seems to imply a limitation of Christ's knowledge 
and power. See on v. 5. The 'loaves' would resemble biscuit or 
oatcalte ralher than oui loaves of bread. 

Fivt, and two fishes\ Jn tells as that Andrew found these in the 
possession of a lad ; apparently the Twelve had no piovisions. Philip 
and Andrew, as coining from Bechsaida, would know people in the 
crowd and would have some idea of the resources of the neighbourhood. 

89. to make ail sit i/mvn] Better, lAat all should ruline. If the 
people had stood, they would have crowded round the distribulots, and 
equal distribution would have been impossible. Arranging tliem'in 
' messes ' still further -contributed to orderly and equal feeding. 

iy eomfanits] Lit. ' drinking- parties,' and then any gatherings for 
taking refreshment. Both A.V. and R.V. have ' by companies' here 
and 'in ranks ' {v. 40). The construction in both cases is the same, 
and the similarity might be preserved in English ; company by company 
and rank by rank. 

upon thi green grass\ The desert wai 
mention of green grass confirms Jn's sta 
place shortly before the Passover. 

40. •ranks] Lit. 'garden-beds' or 'plots,' The arranRement by 
hundreds and hy fifties would greatly aid the estimating Of the total. 

41. looked up lo Aeaz/en] He is now the host (Lk. XKiv. 30), with 
His staff of servants, and with what in His hands was a sufficient supply 
of food, and as the host He utters (he usual blessing and directs every- 
thing. The gifts are His, bestowed, however, not directly, but through 
the Twelve, ' decently and in order ' ; and herein we have tbe germ of 
Church organization- The looking up to heaven is in all three Synoptics i 
cf. vii, 34and Jnxi. 41. 

and blessed, and brake] This also is in all three; Jn has 'gave 
thanks,' and he omits the breaking. Both verbs are used of tbe 
Eucharist (xiv. 21, i.t), and they mean the same thing. The gnux at 
meals was a thanksgiving ; ' Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.' Mk and l.k. have a strong com. 
pound for ' brake,' J/e brake in pieces, lerbratb, a compound which 
occurs nowhere else in N.T. The breaking was part of the ritual of 
saying grace, and (he breaking in pieces showed the completeness of the 
munificence ; there was to be a full distribution. 

£ave ^em lo his disciples'] He continued giving (imperfect) to each 
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4a two fishes divided he among thera all. And they did all eat, 

43 and were filled. And they took up twelve baskets full of the 

44 fragments, and of the fishes. And they that did eat of the 
loaves were about five thousand men. 

Apostle in titro. and pechapa to all of ihem as they relumed for fresh 
supplies, if the? did relutn. The manner of the multiplication is not 
revealed, and conjectures arc futile. We are told that it ' must have 
taken pla.ce in the hands of the Apostles' ; but 'must' is out of place in 
such matters. Note the 'all' here and in the next verse., ' Hii 
disciples' is as correct as 'the disciples' (R.V,); cf. v. 31. 

43. were filUf{] The verb used by all three was originally used of 
animals being supplied with fodder, and when applied to men suggested 
bintisb feeding (riato, Rep. ix. p. 586). In N.T. it has no disparaging 
meaning when employed of men (vii. 17, viii. 4, 8, &c.). Jn has the 
ordinaiv verb for 'fill.' and in the Septuagint the two verbs translate the 
same Hebrew wotd, even in the same verse (Ps. crij. q). 

lis. The better text gives And they took tip fragmeiili, ttoelpe 
btukelfuts, alio of the fishes. Jn tells ns thai it was by the Entertainer's 
order that this security against waste was taken. The amount saved fat 
exceeded the amount supplied by the led, but Christ did not allow it 
to be wasted. The order is remarkable as coming from One who had 
just fed 5000 with the food for five ; and a writer offiction would hardly 
have invented it. And the fragments are of the loaves and fishes j 
nothing new has been created. Tlie word for ' basket ' is everywhere 
used of this miracle, a diflerent wotd, which we might render ' hamper,' 
being used everywhere of feeding the 4009. This 'basket' was the 
wallet in which travellmg Jews carried provisions, to avoid eating Gentile 
food (Juv- iii- 14. vj- 5*')- 

M. id)fiii fivt theusand nitn\ Adult males; a different word would 
be used for ' human beings' or ' people,' including women and children 
(i. 17, iii. 18, viii. 14, &c.). All four have 'adntt males 'here, and 
Mt. mentions the women and children in addition. 

Attempts to explain away this miracle as a myth, or a parable. 



HimselO, points strongly to His having powers such as a 
here. He would not have put His temptation into a form wnicn impiiea 
that He had power which He knew that He did not possess. At the 
time when He told His disciples of His temptations experience would 
have shown whether there was this supposed limitation of His supei. 
— ,.™i — ...... \K^ =,. „,.•■ in a position to draw a hard and last li" 
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45—52. The Waking on the Water. 

And straightway he constrained his disciples to get into the 45 

ship, and to go to the other side before unto Bethsaida, while 

he sent away the people. And when he had sent them away, 4^ 

he departed into a mountain to pray. And when Even was 47 

4S — B3. The Walking on the Water. 

Mt. xiv. 11-33. !"■". le-ji. 

4S. siraigklway he canslrainid Ai's di!eipUs\ Jn again differs. The 
Synoptists say that Christ sent away the disciples and then dismissed 
the multilude ; Jn says Ihat Chnst esca.ped from ijie people without 
dismissing them. But Jn shows vhy Christ insisted on the disciples 
going away at once. There was a trulition that the Messiah would feed 
Israel with breaji from heaven, as Moses had done. Eve.n without that 
tradition, the miracle that h^ saved the multitude from exhaustion in 
the wilderness might lead to the belief thatjesus was the Messiah; and 
theii idea of the Messiah was that of an eanhly Conqueior and King. 
Jesus must be made to declare Himself as such. The disciples might 
be induced to join snch.a movement, and to save them from such disas- 
trous enthusiasm, Jesus compelled them to leave Him, The narrative 
of Mlt is centred on what Christ did ; that of Jn on what the disciples 
did. 

to the other iide...tiMlo Betiiaida} Jn says that they 'were going 
over the sea unto Capernaum ' ; both Mk and ML say that they came 
to land at ' Gennesaret,' which was a little S. of Capernaum. This 
has led some to suppose that there was another Bethsaida, on the W, 
shore of the Lake, near Capernaum. The existence of such a place is 
doubtful (Hastings' D.S. and £nc. SHI. art 'Bethsaida'), and if we 
reject this second Bethsaida, then ' to the other side ' does not mean 
across the La.ke, but across the bay which separates the scene of the 
miracle from Bethsaida Julias. The storm prevented them from reach- 
ing Bethsaida Julias, and they then went homewards to Capernaum. 

whi/c he sent away the feofile^ Belter, luhile He Himself (iv. 38) 
sendah the mullitude aioay(P..\.). Then He is lo rejoin them, aa 
' go before ' implies, and this is ratber against Bethsaida being on the 
W, shore. The distance round (he N. end of the Lake would be very 
considerable, while that round (he little l>ay would be only a moderate 
walk. 

«. when he had sent them away'] Better, after He had taken 
kave 0/ them (R.V.), parting from them in a friendly way (Lie in. Si ; 
Acts Jiviii. 11). Mt. loses this point. 

inta a tiwunlain to pay"] 'Into the mountain' ; see on iii. rj. The 
haman nature of our Lord is again conspicuous, not merely in Hii 

E raying, but in His seeking solitude at sunset on the mountain side as s 
elp Xo prayer. Jn mentions these accessories, but not the prayer. On 

IJT HARK 6 
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come, the ship was in the midst of the sea, and he alone on 

48 the land. And he saw them toiling in rowing; for the wind 
was contrary unto them : and about the fourth watch of the 
night he cometh unto them, walking upon the Sea, and would 

49 have passed by them. But when they saw him walking upot) 
' the Sea, they supposed it had been a spirit, and cried out. 

50 For they all saw turn, and were troubled. And immediately 
he talked with them, and saith unto them, Be of good cheer; 

51 it is I ; be not afraid. And he went up unto them into the 



two otlier occasions Mk recorils that Christ prnjied, the first day's work 
at Capernaum (i. 35) and ihe Agony (liv. 35). 

47. viien £vtn was comi] It was late in ihe day (p. .ij) when 
urangements for the Feeding began, and now the brief twilight was 
ending in darkness. 

U. Idling in rmmrig] Lit. 'lernimlid\ajtyv/'\ag.' The Paschal 
moon would give light enough to show the boat struggling against the 

about the fourth tealc>i\ Mk (xiii. 35) and Mt. (xiv. ij) follow the 
Roman division ot the night into four watches. Lk. fxii. 38) piobably 
follows the Jewish division into three (Judg. vii. 19); but see Acts xii. 4. 

■uialking upon the Sea\ The expression is exactly similar to ' on Ihp 
land ' (v. 47). Christ was not walking by Ihe sea, but upon ita surlace. 
His walking by the sea would not have terrified them, and firom the shore 
He could not have conversed with them. We may refuse to believe the 
miracle, but the narrative has not arisen through misinterpretation of 
langu^e. Nor is it an imitation of O.T. miracles', Christ does not 
divide the Jordan and walk over on dry ground 0osb. tii. 14 — 17; 
t Kings ii. 8, 14). ' These attempts are usually unconvincing, and 
provoke the remark how much ingenuity can be combined with a lack 
of common sense' (Salmon, The Human Eltment, p. 313). It is rash 
to be positive as 10 what wonld be possible or impossible for a unique 
persojiality such as that of Jesus Christ. 



is ; see on i. 45 and vi 

49. supposed it had been a ipirif] The Greek for * spirit ' is a. 
different word which is very treg. in N.T. The word used here occurs 
onW in this connexion. 'Appantion' occurs nowhere else in A.V. or 
R.V., and it preserves the derivation of the Greek word as soroelhing 
that appears. ' Phantasm ' is the Greek word. 

BO. For they all saa> hini] It was no subjective delusion j iherewas 
something objective which allof them perceived. He addressed them 
at once, and iheir trouble was at an end. 

bt not n/raid] Present imperative ; Cease ie /ear; v, 36, x. I4., 
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ship; and the wind ceased; and they were sore amazed in 
themselves beyond measure, and wondered. For they con- 52 
sidered not the miracle of the loaves: for their heart was 
baidened. 

53 — S'^- Ministry in the Plain of Gentiesaret. 
And when they had passed over, tliey came into the 53 
land of Gennesaret, and drew to the shore. And when 54 
they were come out of the ship, straightway they knew him, 
and ran through that whole region round about, and began 55 
to carry about in beds those that were sick, where they heard 
he was. And whithersoever he entered, into villages, or 56 
cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets, and be- 
sought him that they might touch if it were but the border 
of his garment: and as many as touched him were made 
whole. 

Dl. ■Bieri sore amazed in Ihemselves] This lime they keep their 
thoufihls to themselves; contrast iv. 41. 

03. It was natural that His walking on the waves and the sudden 
cessation of the gale should amaze them nioie than the feeding of the 
multitudes (viii. 17). As fishermen they could appreciate the l^rmer. 

hearl was hatiieiud\ See On iii. 5. 

S3 — B6. MlNISTHY IN TUB PLMN OP GENNBSARBT. 
Mt. xiv. 34—36. 

03. The better text gives And ivkcn tkey had crossed aver to the 
land, they came unto Geimesartt, which was then a fertile and pros- 
perous district (Josephus, B.J. III. x. 8). 

M. slraighiway they ineie hini] It was still early [v. 48), but ' 
there were people who reci^niied Him and were eager to gel their sick 
folk healed. It was all done rapidly, while the news of His arrival 
kept spreading. 

S5. began to carry aiout} They were sometimes too late ; He had 
left before they arrived ; and they then carried the sick on their beds 
from place to place, uniil they overlook Him. 

where. they heard he was\ Lit. ' where they heard He is' the very 
word of the report ; ' He (V in such a place.' 

M. in the streets] This is probably a corrupt reading. 'In the 
marhel places ' would be likely to be corrected, because villages would 
not have market places. But ' marketplace ' here has its original signi- 
fication as ' a place where people assemble.' Say in the open places. 

the border of his garnieni] The wajr in which the woman with the 
issue had been cured liad doubtless become widely known. 

6— a 
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I — 13. Questions of Ceremonial Cleansing. 
7 Then came together unto him the Pharisees, and certain 

2 of the Scribes, which came from Jerusalem. And when they 
saw some of his disciples eat bread with defiled, thai is 

3 to say, with unwashen, hands, they found fault. For the 
Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash their handsoft, 

4 eat not, holding the tradition of the Elders. And when tltey 

TO. 1—13. Questions of CsKSMONrAL Clbuising. 

Mt. IV. I— 10. 

1. Thfti came feather unto him\ There is no 'Then'; And 
Ihert art galiereJ together unto Him; cf. iv. i, v. 11, vL 30. 
Hitherto it has been a not unfriendly company that has collected where 
(he great Teacher and Healer was to be found {i. 33, ii. 9, iii. 10, 32, 
iv. 1, T. It, vi. 30, 55). Hostile elemenls have sometimes intruded, 
bnt they have been exceptional (ii. iS, 16, iii. 6, 11). Now thegatbering 
consists of hostile critics. 

the PharisMi\ See on ii. r6. 

which eanu /ram /trusalem\ Thb may mean that a new party ol 
Scribes (iii. 31} had arrived. A.V, is rUht in [lutting a full stop at 
the end of the verse ; ' they saw ' is not to be connected with ' came.' 

S. And what thiy saw\ This new sentence is broken by the long 
parenthesis in w. 3 and 4 and never finished. 

defit^ Lit. ' common,' a technical term for what was common to 
the Gentiles, but ceremonially unclean to the Jews (Acts x. 14, 18, xi. D). 

lat brtad\ Better, eat their triad (cf. iv. -ii, 36, vi. 31) ; lit 'eat 
their loaves.' The usual phrase is ' eat bread ' (singular, and with no 
article or pronoun) both in N.T. (iii. 10 ; Mt. xv. 3; Lk. xiv. i, i) and 
O.T. (Exod. ii. 10 i 1 Sam. ix. 7). 

that it\ Added for Gentile readers. 

3. Another explanation inserted for Gentile readers. 

all the Jews} 'All strict Jews,' all who wished to observe (he 
regulations of the Scribes (Lk. i. 6, il. 35, xviii. 9). The r^ulalions 
of the I>aw had been enormously increased by (he Scribes, with the 
result that the right sense of proportion had been lost. People con- 
founded what was ceremonially trivial with what was ceremonially 
important, and also what was purely ceremonial with what was moral, 
the former being olten preferred to the latter. The longest of the six 
books of the Mishna treats of purification, and thirty chapters are given 
to the cleansing of vessels. D.C.G. art. ' Purificalion.' 

efi\ Or, diligeatfy (R.V.). ' With the fist ' (AV. mai^.) is the best 
Tendering, and this may be explained either literally, rubbing the fist 
of one Imnd in the palm of the other, or metaphorically, of vigorous 
washing, The word is a well known puzzle, and no solution is certain. 

Iht tradiHen of the Eldtrs\ Traditions handed down for generations 
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come ftom the market, except they wash, they eat not. And 
many other things there be, which they have received to 
hold, as the washing of cups, and pots, brasen vessels, and 
of tables. Then the Pharisees and Scribes asked him, Why 5 
walk not thy disciples according to the tradition of the Elders, 
but eat bread with unwashen hands? He answered and said 6 
unto them, Well hath Esaias prophesied of you Hypocrites, 
^ it is written, This people honoureth me with iieir lips, 
but their heart is far from me. Howbeit in vain do they j 
worship me, leaching far doctrines the commandments of 
men. For laying aside the Commandment of God, ye hold 8 
the tradition of men, as the washing of pots and cups : and 

and sanctioned by great teachers weie r»arded by Ibe PhRiisees and 

Iheir adherents as of equal oblig[ation witn Scripture. The Uaditions 
were seldom wrong in themselves, but Ihey were treated as of such 
importance that reafdulies were oeglecled. This inevitably follows when 
right conduct is t^arded as the keeping of certain rules. 

4. In the market and other public places they might come in contact 
with, persons or things which "were ceremonially unclean. 

txcept Ihey mash] The better text gives excipt they sprinkle Ihem- 
sflvii. Either verb might be nsed of holding tbeit hands over a 
bason and hftving water poured over them, which was probably the 



^iJTh 



J The jugs in which the water for drinking or purifying was 
kept. The word is here used not of a definite measure {iexlaritts=A 
pint and a half), but ol a household vessel without reference to size. 

and ef lablei] These words are a wrong translation of a wrong 
re^ii^. 'And ccFuches,' or 'and bed*,' would be the right translation ; 
but the words should be omitted altogether. 

B. lal bread] Better, eat Iheir briad, as in v. t. 

6. Wellkalh Esaias prophesiie^ ' With beautiful appropriateness did 
Isaiah prophesy,' Cf. Acts xsviii. ij, 

Hyfoerita] .This word, so freq. in Mt., is found here only in Mk and 
not at all in Jn. In Job it means the godless man. 

1. in vain\ The expression is freq. in the Septnagint, but is not 
found in N.T., eitcepl in this quotation. 

ttaihing for doclriHes the citnmandnients of miH\ There is no 
article, leaeking as doclrines commands of men. This was the source 
of the evil 1 their doctrines were of their own devising. They burdened 
the conscience with eiternai details which had no moral value and no 
spiritual meaning. 

B. the Cotiimitnd-ment of Cod] Commonly used of a sin^e com- 
mandment (x. s, '9, xii. 18), but here of the Divine Law as a whole j 
■ee ou I Tim. vi. 14, The veise looks like another version of v. 9. 
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9 many other such like things ye do. And he said unto them, 
Full well ye reject the Commandmenl of God, that ye may 

10 keep your own tradition. For Moses said, Honour thy 
father and thy mother ; and, Whoso curseth father or mo- 

11 ther, let him die the death. But ye say. If a man shall say 
to his father or mother. It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me ; he shall be 

\-ifret. And ye suffer him no more to do ought for his father 

S, And he said unto thcin\ This introductory fbimnla, which is 
superfluous in the middle of a continuous speech, confinns the impres- 
sion Chat V. 8 and v. 9 come from two different sources. 

Full imU] This was the beautiful result of their putting a 'fence 
sl>oul the Law,' their fence had shut off the Law so completely that the 
sight of it was lost. 

rtjee/] See on vi. ]6. As applied to such words as ' coniraandment,' 
' law,' or ' covenant,' the verb means not merely violating, but treating 
as null and void (Heb. x. 18; Gal. lii. 15). The oral tradition had 
ousted the written Law, — everywhere by engrossing men's at tentioRi 
and in some cases by contravening its spirit. D.C.C. art. ' Tradition.' 

10. Far Mosa laiil] The PeQtateuch-was quoted as Moses (t. 44, 
X. 3, xii. 19; see on xii. 96). But the Law was given 'through,' not 
■ by,' Moses. 

curielhTt Better, sfiaieth evii s/{R.V.) ; in ix. 39 and Acts xix. 9, 
A.V. has 'speak evil of ' for the same verb. 'Curseth' spoils our Lord's 
illustration, for there is no 'cursing' in what follows. The son dis- 
honours his parents, but he utters no curse. 

iti Aim die the dealli] Lit. 'let him end by death ' or 'die by death.' 

11. But yt say\ With a strong emphasis on ' ye,' ' ye in opposition 
to Moses'; cf. Jn v. 45. We have here one of Mk's unskilful con- 
structions. He forgets that he began with ' ye say ' and never fiifishes 
the sentence. 

Cerhott, thai is to say, a g^{\ As in r. 4I, vii. 34, niv. ^6, we 
have Aramaic with a translation. Corban is not found in O.T., but 
Josephus (Ant. iv. iv. 4) giives it with this translation. It'meai)s a 
dedicated or vtnvtd gift, a gift not to be revoked by (he nvei. The 
Scrit>es taught Chat a vow, Dowever unrighteous, most stand, as Antipas 
with his oath to Salome. Even if the man who made the unrwhteons 
vow desired to remedy the wrong, and even if the wrong was to his own 
parents, he could not be allowed 10 remedy it. Such ruling cut right 
across the Fifth Commandment. The sentence means, ' Whatsoever 
support thou mightest have from mo4c iiTCvocably given elsewhere.' 

he shall be free] As Italics show, these words are not in the Greek, 
but something of the kind is required to complete ' ye say. If a man 
shall say. &c.' 
.. 13. And yi suffer Aim nt mere]. Belter, V* no- loa^suffer him 
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Of his niolher; making the word of God of none effect 13 
through your tradition, which ye have delivered: and many 
such like things do ye. - 

14 — 23. The Source of real Defilement. 
And when he had called all the people unto him, he said 14 
nnto them, Hearken unto me every one of you, and under- 
Etand: there is nothing from without a man, that entering 15 
into him can defile him: but the things which come out of 
him, those are they that defile the man. If any man have iS 

(R.V.). Omit ' And,' which U an attempt to tnend the faulty construc- 
tion. ' So far from telling him that his duty to his parents is paramount, 
you insist upon his violating it.' 

U. making... of none ^ecl\ Stronger than 'reject' (». 9). They 
not only treated it as void ; so far as in them lay. ihey made it void. 
In papyri the verb is used of annulling contracts. Passages in ihe 
Talmud definitely put tradition and comment above Scripture; 'The 
words of the Scribes are lovely above the words 0/ the Law j for the 
words of the Law aie weighty and tight, but the words of the Scribes 
arc all weighty.' But there are passages in the Talmud which state the 
duty (o parents strongly. ' Rabbi Chiyah asserted that God preferred 
honour shown to patents to that displayed towards Himself-' 

- li— 33. The Source of keal Pekilement. 
Mt. XV. 10—20. 
14. eallid all the ptoplt unto kim'\ Better, called to Him the mnlH- 
tudc again. He often invited people 10 come and listen to Him, and 
now He does so again. Having answered the cavils of the Scribes, He 
resumes the more profitable work of freeing the multitude from the 
unspiritual traditions of the Pharisees. Mk (about 37 times), even 
norettum Ml. (about 17 times), is fond of 'again'; Lk. (thrice) seems 

U. Mk gives this illuminating principle in the most comprehensive 
terms; Thtn is notiing' external to a man which by entering into him 
can defili kiitt'. Mt. narrows it by limiting it to meat and drink. 
Enternals cannot pollute a man, because they do not tonch the m ' 



self, but only his body. Like other parabolic utterances of Christ, this 
Saying was not understood even by the Twelve at the time, nor indeed 
even after Pentecost (Acts x. 14). But, when this Gospel was written, 
the Evangelist reci%iiized the practical result of this principle ; — Levi- 
(ical prohibitions of ceilain foods as unclean had been abolished (see 
v. 19 1). 

bull 'On the contrary, the things which defile Ihe man are the 
thoughts, words, and deeds which come out of him.' 
; le. The verse is omitted in the best authorities. 
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17 ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was entered into 
the house from the people, his disciples asked him conr 

18 cerning the parable. And he saith unto ihem, Arp ye so 
without understanding also? Do ye not perceive, that 
whatsoever thing from without enterelh into the man, it 

19 Cannot defile him^ because it entereth not into his heart,' 
but into the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging 

20 all meats? And he said, That which cometh out of the 

2t man, that defiieth the man. For from within, out of the 

heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 

' IT. mhm he was enterid inta the ABuse\ There is no 'lhe'(cr. v.38); 
Ihe particular house is of no mimieiil ; vihm Jit carni iitdoors is the 
meaoing. We have this detail repeatedly when private instruction is 
given (ix, 98. 33, x. to), and it is possible that in all these cases we 
have personal recollection of a detail. The disciples once more ask for 
an interpretation of a Sijing that was dark to ihem (iv. 10, 11). 
- IB. Are ye soviilhaulundfrstandingalso^ As before (iv. 13), He 
expresses surprise at their want of discernment. It is doubtful whether 
'so' belongs to 'without andeistanding'; Ijelter, Is it so thai yau 
flso are vrilhsut utidtrstanding? And 'you also' may be 'even you'; 
either makes good sense- Cf. i. IJ ; Mt. v. <6. 

cannot defile him\ Cannot pollute him in any religious sense; he 
is not morally the worse. 

IB. purging all meati] It is impossible to get any inleiligible mean- 
( of these familiar words, which are the result of a slight, but 
ritouE eiiot in transcription, viz. the substilulionof a short 'o' for 
a long one. 'Purging' or 'making clean' agrees with the Speaker, 
Christ, not with any word in the previous sentence; and 'making 
clean all meals' are not the words of Christ, iHit of the Evangelist, 
who slips in a parenthetical comment to point ont the effect of the 
piinciple just promulgated. In saying that nothing from without can 
defile a man Christ was tiiaking all meeUs clean. Distinctions between 
clean atid unclean food, even when made by Ihe Law, were done away. 
The Evangelist makes similar remarks iii. 30 and'v. 8. The true read- 
ing is preserved in KABLA and other aothoiilies. * 

90. And he said] The Lord's words are resumed after the inter- 
jected comment of the Evangelist. Deut. xxii. 13 has a germ of this. 

a. Tie lltimghls that are evil (R.V. mug.) constitute the genus, of 
which twelve species are enumerated, six in the plural and six in the 
singular. Of these twelve, Mt. omits seven, and he adds 'false witness.' 
In Gal. V. 19 — 11 we have sixteen or seventeen sins, of which only two 
or three are in Mk ; in Wisd. xiv. ij, 16 we have tifteen or sixteen, of 
which only five are in Mk ; in Didache v. 9, twenty-two, of which only 
six are in Mk. These lists strikingly illustrate Ihe multiplicity of evil. 
Both Mk and Mt. 1>egin, where all sin begins, in the region of thought; 
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murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lascivious^ aj 
ness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness: all these evil 23 
things come from within, and defile the man. 

24 — 30. 7%e Syrophenician Woman. 
And from thence he arose, and went into the borders of 24 
Tyre and Stdon, and entered into an house, and would h>ve 

but there is no classification of the vices, such as we should have 
in a treatise on ethics. . ' 

33. covtlomuess] Better, covelmgi; efforts to get more than one's 
due; see on a Cor. ix. s, 6, 7- 

lascinhusntss] , Unblushing licentiousness, defying public opinion. 
It cues nothing .for . the feeKngs of others. 

A belief in the emi tyt, which brings ill to the person or thing on 
wh(»n it rests, seems to be almost universal in savage and half-civilized' 
palions. But the evil eye in Scripture is envy and greed combined. ' An 
evil eye b envious over bread^(Ecclus. xiv. 8, 10; cf. mi. 11—14; 
Tobif iv. 7; Deut. xv. 9, xxviii. 54, 56). See Lighifoot on Gal. iii. r. 

ilasfhemy] Better, 'tailing' (R.V.) or ■backbiting.' See on 1 Cot. 
xii. lo. It is an offence ag^nst men, not Against God, that is meant. 

fride\ The sin of the 'superior' person, who loves to make him- 
self conspicuous, and 'sets all others at nought' (Lk. xviii. 9). In the 
Psalms of Solomon the word is often used of the insolent pride of the 
heathen. 

/evliihnessl The fool in Scripture is one who does not know the 
moiat value of things; he thinks that sin is a joke, and lie mocks at 
those who treat it seriously. Such an altitude renders other vices 
incurable. 



St. And JroBi thenie\ 'BtUxr, Bui from Ihinet. Theconjur_ 

Diaiks the transition lo different scenes and diffeienl work. Out of 



1 Mk, only 6 have this 'But' («) at the outset, while 
80 begin with 'And' (tai). The difference should be marked in trans- 
lation with either 'But' or 'Now'; cf. i- 14, ji, x. 31, xiii. 14, xiv. 1, 
In i. 31 and %. 31 Itoth A.V. and R.V. have 'And' as here. 'From 
thence' means from Capernaum. 

he arest, and wetil) 'Arose' does not refer to silling to teach; 
it refers to His moving from the place. Hebraistic fulness of expres- 
sion. Cf. X, I. Christ is reliring once more from the hostility which 
His preachii^ provoked (iii. 7) and from the pressure of inconsiderate 
followers (vi. 31)- 

into the border! of Tyre and Sidon] The words 'and Sidon' are of 
rather doubtful authority, but they maybe retained as probably genuine. 
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25 no man know it: but he could not be hid. For a certain 
woman, whose jtoung daughter had an unclean spirit, heard 

36 of him, and came and fell at his feet. The woman was a 
Greek, a Syrophenician by nation; and she besought him 

a? that he would cast forth the devil out of her daughter. But 
Jesus said unto her. Let the children first be filled : for it is 
not meet to take the children's bread, and to cast it unto the 

18 dogs. And she answered and said unto him, Yes, Lord : 

Cf. V. 17; Mt. ii. 16. Some of the [nhahitanls o( this region had been 
attracted lo the Lake to see Jesus (iij. 8), and like the Gerasenes ihey 
were probably pagan. Christ visits their Country to escape pablidcy. 
He bad forbidden the disciples to go to Ibe Gentiles; the/ were (o 
confine themselves lo the house of Israel (Ml. x. j). He now takei 
Acta to the Gentiles. But this is no change of purpose. The* are not 
lo teach the Gentiles, but lo find quiet tor being taught themselves. 

■OQuld ham no man know jt) This is doubtless the right rendering, 
hut 'He wished to know no one' is possible. What he desired to avoid 
was interruption. 

. kt could not be kid\ Mt. characteristicalty omits the statement that 
Christ was unable to do what He wished, lie could not be hid, becaiHtl 
some who had seen Him in Galilee recognized Him, 

IS. For a certain womaH\ We must insert straightway and sub.* 
ititute But for 'For.' 'On the contrary, a woman at once when she 
heard about Him came. ' 

M. Tht woman vat a Crtei] There is no parenthesis, bat a con- 
junction which shows the connexion; jVhv tAt timian was a-Grtrk- 
^eaking womaH, a Pieituian tf Syria by rm<. She Was not a Greek, 
but she spoke Greek, and the conversation, like that with Pilate, would 
be in Greek. These Phenicians came from the Canaanites. The 
Clementine Homilies (ii. 19, iii. 73, iv. fi) call her Justa and her 
daughter Bemice. In Mt. she makes three appeals, of which Mk 
omits one and also (he appeal o( the disciples, begging Him to gtant 
her request and send hei away. 

8T. /-** children _firsl] 'The children' are the Tews, but 'first' 
implies that others will have their turn (In x. t6, xii. 31, ivii. 10). 
This important 'iirst,' which mitigates the haish refnsal, is omittnf 
l^Mt. 

lit dngs^ The word is a diminutive, a kind of word of which Mk 
is rather fond. The Gentiles are. not called 'dogs' but 'dc^es,' 
fthich is a further mitigation of the apparent harshness. Gentiles are 
not outside scavengers, homeless and unclean (Ps. lil. 7, 15), but house- 
hold companions and pets. In Mt. vii. 6; Phil. iii. 1; Rev. xxii. ij 
w« have 'dogs' and not 'dr^gies.' Christ's reply illustrates the prin- 
ciple that strong faith is tried by apparent disregard, to make it more 
perfect ; whereas weak feith is encouraged (v. 36, in. 13). 

te. ya. Lord: yet tht dagi\ Katbcr, Yu, Lsrd, mid ikt deggia. 
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yet the doga under the table eat of the children's crumbs. 
And he said unto her, For this saying go thy way ; the devil 39 
is gone out of thy daughter. And when she was come to her 30 
bouse, she found the devil gone out, and her daughter laid 
upon the bed. 

31 — 37. Return to Decapolis. 
And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he jt 
came unto the sea of Galilee, through the midst of the coasts 
Ctf DecapoHs. And they bring unto him one that was deaf, 32 
and had an impediment in his speech ; and they beseech him 

She fully assents to tlie Lord's utterance, and carries it on to her mrn 
conclusion 1 ' Quite so, Lord \ and in that case I who am a doggie may 
have a crumb.' 

39. Far this K^ngi The Lord commends the ready reply and 
admits that in aigomenl she has won. Like the centurion (Ml. viii. 
5 — 13), she believes that Christ can heal at a distance, and, like him, 
die wins Christ's admiring approval (Mt xv. 18). This is the only case 
in Mk in which our Lord heals at a distance- 

SO. laid upon the bed'\ Like the demoniac Ixiy (ix. 96), she was 
suffering from exhaustion after the last convulsion. 

This crumb, won from onr Lord by the heathen mother's 'shame- 
lessness' (Lk. xi. 8),' pertinacity (Lk. xviii, 1 — 5); and faith (Lk. vii.o), 
remains Isolated. He at once returns to the principle of feeding the 
children iiill. 

81— S7, Rbtuen to Dkcapolis. , 

81. from the loasts of Tyre and Sidon, &c.] The true reading gives 
from the bonitrs of Tyre, and came throngh Sidon ( R.V. }. This means 
a very long circuit; about ia or 30 miles northward to Sidon, then east- 
ward and southward, till He reached the E. shore of the like. The 
object of the long circuit was to gain the retirement necessary for the 
training of theTwelve. He had twice failed in securing lhfe{vi. Jt— 34 
and vii. 14). The reading in A. V, avoids the statement that He entered; 
B city which was wholly heathen ; hence the alteration. 

Dtcaplis\ He is once more in 01 near the country of the Gerasenes, 
where the healed demoniac has been acting as a pioneer (v. 20). 

31. ofea/", and had an impediment^ Deaf people, unable to hear 
the sounds which ihey make,' often speak very imperfectly, and some- 
times cease to attempt to speak at all. 

they l/eseech him] The man could not speak for himself; so kis 
friends act for him, as in the case of the -paralytic (ii. 3 — j). See on 
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33 to put hisL hand upon him. And he took him aside from the 
multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, and he spit, and 

34 touched his tongue ; and looking up to heaven, he sighed, 

35 and saith unto him, Ephpbatha, that is, Be opened. And 
straightway his ears were opened, and the string of his tongue 

36 was loosed, "and he spake plain. And he charged them that 
they should tell no man : but the more- he charged them, so 

37 much the more a great deal they published it ; and were 
beyond measure astonished, saying, He hath done all things 
well: be tnaketh both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. 

I — 9. The Feeding of the Four Thousand. 
8 In those days the multitude being very great, and having 

fo put kis hand upon kim^ Cf. v. 13, vi. j. Chcist does more than 
they isk, appaienlly in order to secure faith on the man's part. 

BS. he took him asid4\ It was necessaiy to free the man from all 
distraction. ThiE taking him apait, aod the using of appropriate 
means, increased his confidence in Chiist's good will and power. 
Spilllc was believed to be remedial ; see on Jn is. 6. 

M. leaking uf to htaviii] Asking for help; ri^f 1 ; Jo xi. 41. 

hf si^ed] Signs of Christ's perfect humanily are again evident; see 
on iii. i and Jn li. 36- 

Efhpkatka, thai ij. Be opitud] Aramaic with a translation; see on 
V. 41. Deaf people understand what is spoken by watching the lips of 
the speaker, and a word like Ephphatha could easily IJe read Groin 

SS. the string of his tongue ■was laasid] We need not think of an 
actual ligament. The meaning is that he was released from the impedi- 
ment in speech caused by his deafness. 

38. so miiik the mare] These commanils to be silent were com- 
nionlj disregarded, but that does not prove that they ought not to 
have been given. The Decalogue is not discarded because of man's 
disobedience. 

87. mere beyond measure astonished] This is simple history; Mk 
is not sufECSting in an allegory the conversion of the Gentiles. He has 
not told us that the crowd was composed of Gentiles. 

the dumb to sfeai] Here wc have a play upon words which is 
doubtless inlentional; the speechless to speak. Cfi vi. 5, ix. 14. 

Vm. 1— B. The Feeding of the Foue Thousand. 
I. /" Ihete days] During the conclading part of the journey men- 
tioned in yii. 31. Mk rarely begins anew section without aconjunclion; 
cf. is. 34, iS. The people of Decapolls had heard of His fame {v. 19), 
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nothing to eat, Jesus called his disciples unto him, a.nd salth 
unto them, I have compassion on the multitude, because 2 
they have now been with me three day^ and have nothing 
, to eat: and if I send them away fasting to their own houses, 3 
they will faint bythe way; for divers of them came from, 
far. And his disciples answered him. From whence can a 4 
man satisfy these men with bread here in the wilderness f 
And he asked them, How many loaves have ye? And they 5 
said, Seven." And he commanded the people to sit down 6 
on the ground: and he took the seven loaves, and gave 
thanks, and brake, and gave to his disciples to set before 
tAem; and they did set tAem before the people. And they 7 
had a few small fishes: and he_ blessed, and commanded to 
set them also before t^m. So 'they dirt eat, and were filled: 8 
and they took up of the broken nuat that was left seven 
baskets. And they that had eaten were about four thou- 9 
sand : and he sent them away. 

and both Jews and Gentiles wonld flock to Him when they heard that 
He was in the neighbourhood. 

called hii discifilts] As in Jn's account offeeijing the 5000, our Lord 
takes (he initiative. 

5. / have eompassioii'] It is often said of Christ that He feels 
compassion (i. 41, vi, 34, ix. 11), but nowhere else does He say this 
c^ Himself. 

three days] One whole day and part of two others; 'since the day 
before yesterday. ' The sooo followed Him for less than a whole day. 

8. if I send Ihem away fasting] This looks like a reference to 
what the disciples had proposed on the former occasion (vL 36). Have 
they anything better to propose now? 

<. whence can a man satisfy...?] Better, whence shall tiru he able fo 
filil The disciples' question is urged as an argument for regarding this 
miracle as a doublet of vi. 34 — 44. Could the disciples, who had seen 
how the 5000 were fed, have inaide such a replyf They would havp 
said ' Theu canst feed them.' 

Their question diffidently suggests Ais; they confess their own 
powerlessness and leave the solution to Hhn. 

6. gave Ihants] It is probably with little 01 no change of meaning 
that 'gave thanks' is used of the bread, and 'blessed' of the fishes. 
Seeon vi. 41. ■ 

S. senen baskets] As in the former case, there was enough and to 

Saie, and what was over was carefully gathered up. To distinguish 
e word which is everywhere used of the 5000 nom that which is 
everywhere used of the 4000 {w. ig, 10; Mc. ivi. 9, 10), we may call 
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10 — 13. Another Attack of the Pharisees. 

And straightway he entered into a ship with his disciples, 

1 and came into the parts of Dalmanutha. And the Pharisees 
' came forth, and began to question with him, seeking of him 

2 a sign from heaven, tempting him. And he sighed deeply in 
' liis spirit, and saith, Why doth this generation seek after a 

'' the tatlei 'hampers.' These 'hnmpeTs' were probably jnade of woven 
twies or Tusbes, and mwht hold a man (Acts ii. 15). The marked 
difierence of the words lor hasketa is one of the strongest acguments 
against the identiftcalion of Ihe two miracles. And heie there is no 
encitement afterwards. Jesus does nol force the disciples to go away 
without Him ; they go away quietly with Him. 

Neveitbeless, the possibility that we are beie dealing with a differeM 
tradition of one and Ihe same mitacle must be admitted. All that is 
certain is ^at Mk believed in two miraculous feedings. The silence of 
Ii. proves nothing, for he makes no use of ihis portion of Mk. 

The twelve I'badteis' or wallets corresponded with (he number of Ihe 
disciples, each having one. It is accidental coincidence that the number 
of the 'hampen' corresponded witll the nauiber of the loaves. 

10—13. Another Attack op thb Pharisbbs. 
Mt. XV. 39*~ic-ri. so. 

rt> the boat (R. V.) which He often used 
See on ii. 16. 
, , says Magadan, and in both Gospels there are 
differences of reading. We„do not know whether there were two 
pUces or one, nor do we know on which side of the Lake to look for 
either of them. 

11. caittt fnrtA] As if from an ambuscade. Mt. adds the Sad- 
ducees, as he dots six times. Mk and Lk. mention the Sadducees only 
once, Jn not at all. TAey itgan once more /i> juit/iett wUh Him. For 
some time 'He had escaped them. 

a tign from hcaiiin\ Such as a voice, a return of the manna, or the 
sun and moon to stand still. This demand was made more than once 
(Mt. xii. 38, xvi. I ; Lk. xi. 15), and such a challenge would be likely 
io be repeated; but the popular taste for miracles is not encouraged 
by Christ (see on Jn iv. 4S,' xx. 19) and is disparaged by St Paul 
(I Cor. L *»). 

la. sighid diefily is his sfiiri/) Again we have evidence of the 
reality of Qirists human nature; see on ii, 8 and iii. 5. 

IViy defh this geaeralie>$...f] As usual, Mt. omits a question which 
seems to imply that Christ needed to be informed: see on v. 30. Bat 
He was not asking for information ; He was expressing regret. They 
did not want to m convinced that He wat the Messiah ; they wanted 
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sign ? verily J say unto you, There Ehall no sign be given 
unto this generation. And he left the^, and entering in tg 13 
the ship again departed to the other side. 

14— ^ar. The Leaven of the Pharisees and the Leamn ' ' 
of Herod. 

Now the disciples had forgotten to take bread, neither had 14 
they in the ship with them more than one loaf. And he 15 
charged them, saying, Take heed, beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, and of the leaven of Herod. And they rea- 16 
soned among themselves, saying, It is because we have no 
bread. And when Jesus knew it, he saith unto them. Why 17 
reason ye, because ye have no bread ? Perceive ye not yet, 
neither understand? Haveye your heartyet hardened? having 18 

material for proving that Me was not. His own eeneration was as 
wrong-headed towai^s Him, as the generation to which Moses belonged 
was lowaTds him. 

18. to the other side] The site of Dalmanutha being unknown, we 
do not know which side is meant. 

M — 31. Thb Leaven of thb Pbarisbbs and the 

Leaven of Hebod. 

Mt. xvi. £4—11. a. Lk. «i. i. 

1*. hadfirgotten\ This is a legitimate use of the pluperfect; see on 
V. 8 ; but K.V. has tkey forgot. 

in the thip\ According lo Mt,, what follows took place after thn 
had landed on the other side. The cne loaf is a. detail which is well 
remembered. 

IB. bewart ef {he leavin\ Leaven works imperceptibly and may 
represent gcjod (Mt. xiii. 33) or bad (1 Cor. v. 6; Gal. v. 9) influence. 
Bui it is generally used of bad influence, fermentation being regarded 
as corruption; fermentation disturlis, inflates, and sours. Hence the 
careful banishment of it during the Passover. Ml. interprets Ihe 
leaven of the Pharisees (and Sadducees) as their 'doctrine,' Lk. (xii. i) 
as ' hypocrisy,' and this might apply to Herod also, Mk gives no 
interpretation and the divei^ent interpretations in Mt. and Lk. point to 
early conjectures. The repetition of ' the leaven ' shows that the leaven 
of Herod is different from the leaven of the Pharisees, but the two were 
alike in working against Christ. 

IT. IVhy r«voaj/e...?} Their discussion was audible, and their want 
of apprehension seems to have surprised Christ Himself. Cf. iv. 13, 40, 

//ave jre your luart yet kariientdl\ The ' ;et ' is an interpolatioii, 
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eyes, see ye not? and having ears, hear ye not? And do ye 
19 not remember? When 1 brake the five loaves among tiv€ 

thousand, how many baskets full of fragments took ye up? 
ao They say unto him, Twelve. And when the seven among 

four thousand, how many baskets full of fragments took ye 
31 up ? And they said. Seven. And he said unto them, How 

is it that' ye do not understand ? 

22 — 26. A Blind Man heated at Bethsmda. 
21 And he comelh to Bethsaida; and they bring a blind 
23 man unto him, and besought him to touch him. And he 

but an early ore. Mc. again spares the Twelve by omittiDg this a.i»d 
the neiLt two reproachful questions. See on iii. 5, iv. 13, vi. ji. 
OjyrA. Leg. 3 runs " Because they are blind in Ibeir heart and see not, 
Uiey are poor aod know not iheir poverty." 

U. And da yt mi remfmier ?] So also K.V., but ' And ye do not 
remember' is possible. The sentence should be, taken in conjunc- 
tion with what follows, either interrc^tively or categorically ; j4ttd dt 
ye not reme/itbir, ivhtn I brake...kovj many baskets ye teok upt 

30. how moHy baskets. ..f\ Or, 'haoipers'i not the same word as in 
•v. 19. but the same as in v. 8. The disciples remember the bets, but 
they have failed to see their sigoificance. 

ai. Jii!wisitlAai...f] Seaa.Doyemilyelunderslandf Arepelilion 
of the reproach in !/. 17. Their error was twofold ; they did not see 
that 'leavea' was a melaphor; and they did not see that One who bad 
fed thousands nilh a very small supply was not likely to be disturbed 
because, in a short cruise, (hey liad scarcely any food. They were DOt 
only without understanding (vii. 18), but had 'little failh' (Ml. ivi. 8). 
Evidently the manner of feeding the multitudes had not greatly im- 
pressed them. The second time they are almost as much at a loss as 
-the first ; and in this third and trilling difficulty about food they ore at 
& loss again. 

a^ie. A Blind Man hbalbd at Bethsaida. 

U. Sethsitida] Bethsaida Julias, which was perhaps the only 
Bethsaida on the Lake. See on vi. 45. 

a blind man} The Ephphatha miracle {vli. 31 f.) and this are peculiar 
to Mk, and they have similarities of detail, some of which may have 
led Ml. to omit both. They seem to suggest that He had dlflficulty in 
effecting the cure. In each case He first isolated the suSerer, and He 
did not heal merely wi(h a word or a touch. Moreover in Ihis case 
Christ asks for information, and His success in restoring sight is at first 
only partial. The parallel extends beyond the two miracles ; each is an 
item In pomllel groupings, viir. 1—16 as compared with vi. 30— ^vii. 37. 



as. spit on his rye 

(seeonfnix. 6), and 

asked him if he si 
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took the blind man by the hand, and led him put of the 
town; and when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him if he saw ought. And he looked 24 
up, and said, I see men as trees, walking. After that he put as 
his hands again upon his eyes, and made him look up: and 
he was restored, and saw every man clearly. And he sent a6 
him away to his house, saying. Neither go into tlie tqwni noi 
teii it to any in the town. 

27—30. The Confession, of Peter. 

And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into the towns of 27 

In each of these two seclions we have a voyage, a feeding of a multitude, 
""'' — liracle of heating by means of spittle and touch, 

■ ' ■*' B his ryes} Spittle was fclieved to be good for the eyes 
■ 6), and tlie use of it would aid ihe man^ faith. . 
: if he sate ought] The effort to see would be an act ot 
faith, like the attempt to stretch out the withered hand (iii. 5). 

M. he !ooktdup'\ The man stands the test and tries to see. The 
Greek verb might mean 'recovered sight'; and here and Jn ix> ii) 
either meanir^ makes sense. Usually the context is decisive- ;- e.g. 'look' 
Op' (yi. 41. VII. 34, xvi. 4), but 'recover sight' (x. 51, 52). 

I see men as trees), The heller tex.1 gives / see the mm ; for / jvrceive 
people as trees vialking. He knows t^t what he sees are men, because 
Chey walk, but to him they look like trees. 

36. sent him away to his house] Over-exercise of his newly 
recovered powers of speech and sight would be harmful j so also might 
be free intercourse with curious neighbours. 

Neither go into the teani] Better, Dd not even enter into (hi village 
(R.V.). Christ had lamented over Ihe people of Bethsaida for their 
callousness respecting His mighty works (Mt. xi. 31), and their influence 
on the newly healed would not be for good. As the tense (aorist)- 
shows, (be prohibition is only temporary. The second prohibition^ 
though found in many MSS., is probably not genuine, 

37—30. The Confession of Peter, 

Mt. ivi. r3— JO, Lk, ix. 18—11. 

ST. Jesus vietit out] He left Bethsaida, which had been rebuilt by 
Philip the tetraich and named Julias in honour of the daughter of 
Augustus, and came to the neighbourhood of Paneas, which had been, 
rebuilt by Philip and named Caesatea in honour of Augustus himself 
0osephus, Ant. KViii. ii, 1). It was called Caesarea Philippi to dis- 
tinguish it fiom Caesarea Palaestinae or Stratonos on the coast. Out 
Lord is once more going northwards, to find quiet for the training of the 
Twelve and for His own preparation for sulTering and death. But thi^ 
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Csesarea Philippi : and by the way he asked his disciples, 

28 saying unto them, Whom do men say that I am ? And they 
answered, John the Baptist ; but some say, Elias ; and others, 

29 One of the Prophets. And he sailh onto them, But whom 
say ye that I am ? And Peter answereth and saith unto him, 

30 Thou art the Christ And he charged them that tliey should 
tell no man of him. 

time, instead of following Ibc coast to Tyre and Sidos, He goes iDUnd, 
up the valley of the Jordan Eo one of its sources, neu ttie ancient Laisb 
or Daj;. The name Paneas (preserved in the modem Bamai, which is 
near the old cily) points to a heathen population. It had a grotto 
sacred to Pan, and inscriptions containing Pan's name have been found 
in the rocks. Christ did not seek this region in aider lo preach to the 
inhabilants. Since the attempt to make Him a king, His public 
teaching, even among Jews, seems to have been less. 

Whoni do nun lay that I am T\ This crucial question shows that the 
education of the Apostles is now reaching a high leveL It was mainly 
for their sakes that He asked it ; the question would teach the disciples 
how little efiect their mission had had on the lai^e majority of the 

aa. AU these conjectures have been mentioned before (see on vi. 14, 
15), and Mt. adds Jeremiah. Cf. Jn vi. 14, 15. 

». Bniiiihiintsayyethat I amf\ Better, luio (R.V.). The'ye'is 
very emphatic. 'But>s, who know so much of M^ leaching and work, 
who do yi say that I am ? ' Their knowing the views of other people 
showed that the qaeslion had b^en raised in their minds; cf. iv. 41. 
He has not told them who He is, and He now draws the truth from their 



yiasA and anticipates the others" jEulhymius). All threi 
answer lo Peter, and it is in harmony with his character and position 
that he should answer for the Twelve—the lirst time in Mk ll^ he does 
so. Cf. In vi. ^. But there is diveigence as to the wording of Peter's 
teidy ; 'thou art Ikt C/iHsl' (Mk), ■ The Christ of God ' (Lk.), ' Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God' (Ml.). Ml's expansion of 
Peter's rep'y corresponds to his expansion of Christ's question ; in each 
case he interpnts the words used. This cannot be regarded as evidence 
of a special revelation to Peter; Peter states the conviction of alt, and 
Christ in the presence of all accepts it as true. Again, we need not 
suppose that, until Peter made this confession, most of the .4postles 
were i^orant that Jesus was the Messiah ; but we are sure that from 
this point onwards they all of them knew. 

30. he ehargeJ Ihini that they should tell na man] The b^inning 
and end of this narrative afford evidence of its historical character, A 
writer of fiction would hardly have taken Christ into' heathen territory, 
and that without leprescnling Him as preaching to the heathen. Not 
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31 — 33. The Passion foretold; Peter rebuked. 
And he began to teach them, that the Sod of tnan must 31 
suflfer many things, and be rejected of the Elders, and ^the 



II— SS. The Passion t 

Ml. ivi. 11— 33. Lit. ii. ij. 
SL btgan to ttaeh thiiii\ It was indeed a new banning. Slowlf, 
fitfully, and still very defectively, the Twelve had been brought by Him 
to see (hat He was the piomised Messiah ; and now He btgan to teach 
tkem that the King and Conqueror whom they had been eipecling must 
suiTer shame and death. Peter's 'Thou an the Christ' was true, but 
what he and the others understood by 'the Christ' was not true. In 
proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah they would have (aught much that xas 



Iht Son of man\ See on ii. 10, 18. In Mli tlie title is used eight 
times in passages which predict the Passion or Resurrecliou. It is not 
so used in Ihe contents, so far as we know ihem, of 'Q,' ij. the docu- 
ment so much used l^ Mt. and Lk. in addition to Mk. 

muil\ Because of'^the Divine decree. This 'must' comes to the 
Eurbce all through the life of Christ from His childhood (Lk. ii. 49) 
onwards, and it is specially endent during Ihe last stages; but this is 
the only instance in Mk. The necessity is not of man's making, bat of 
God's, for the cause is not man's hostility to Chtbt, but God's love to 
man. -Man's hosiility is God's instrument. 

suffer many things\ The eipression is fretj. {v. 16; Ml. mvii. 19), 
esp. of the Passion (ii. ii; Ml. xv. 21 ; Lk. ix. 11, nvii, 15). Hot in 
Jn, who neither in Gospel nor Epistles uses this verb. What follows 
forms a climax ; Passion, Rejection, Death — the second causing the 
third. If the hierarchy had not absolutely rejected Him, Pilate would 
have let Him go. 

bi rejecte4~\ In Cl^ical Greek the verb commonly implies rejeclion 
afltr investigation or scrutiny. A person who was elected to a public 
office at Athens had to submit to a scrutiny 10 see whelher he was 
{Hoperly qualified- The Sanbedrin held a scrutiny with regard lo Jesus 
and decided that He was not qualified to be the Messiah. The ex- 
pression is probably taken from Ps. civiii. tt. Bui the idea of rejection 
after scrutiny is not in the Hebrew word which is used there and eleven 
times in Jeremiah ; it means rejecting with conitmpt. See Hon on 
1 Pet. ii. +. 

Elders... chief Priis/s... Scribes'] The Sanhedrin is mentioned in all 
its fulness, each of the three constituent parts having the article, which 
ghodd be repeated in English; cf. xi. 17, xiv. 43, 53. It is as if each 
of the three classes had given a separate vote for rejection. 
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chief Priests, and Scribes, and be killed, and after three days 

32 rise again. And he spake that saying openly. Aiid Peter 

33 took him, and began to rebuke him. But when he had 
turned about and looked on his disciples, he rebuked Peter, 
saying. Get thee behind me, Satan; for thou savourest 



The* 
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days. Mt. and Lk. change it to the more accurate ' on the thir 
which some authotities- have here. In Hosea-vi. 1, 'after i^w days' 
= 'on the third day,' 

SI. B/ieiily] Here onlj in MIc, nowhere in Mt. or Lk., nine times 
in Jn, and four in 1 Jn. Mk makes it clear tiiat the disciples' mis- 
apprehension of the prediction was their own fault ; Jesus spoke clearly 
and without, reserve. See on j Jn ii. 18, v. 14, Neither Mk nor Mt. 
implies that directly Christ mentioned His suRerings and death Peter 
interposed ; he had lime to think at|d he acted deliberately. There 
may nave been impulsiveness, but not such as blurts out an objection on 
the spur of the moment. Hence Christ's. severe condemnation of him. 

reier took him'\ From Petei's purely JewBh point of view (i'. 33), a 
rejected and murdered Messiah is a monsltous contradiction. He thinks 
that the Master is making a grave mistake ; and so, ' as though he 
pitied Him' (Syr.-Sin.), he lakes Him aside to remonsl»ate with Him 
privately. As in the petition of the Syropheniclan woman, Ml. gives, 
the words of the remonstrance. Theie'is affection in the remonstrance, 
but the affection is misdirected and it is exhibited in a wrong way. 
Peter had just led the way in declaring that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
therefore his rather patronizing presumption seems at 5rst sight sor- 
prising, but it is "exquisitely natural" (Lagrange). 

83. ■when ht had turned ahoui^ This graphic touch is in Mt. also : 
it is freq. in Lk. If Petei's rebuke to Hini was given privately. His 
rebuke to Peter must, for the sake of all, l>e given openly. It was as. 
He turned that He saw the disciples, from whose company Peter had 
drawn Him. -■ . 

Get Ihef behind me, Satan\ At the end of the Temptation Christ dis- 
missed theevil one wilhsimilar words(Mt. iv. 10). 'He recogniies Satan's 
influence once more in Peter's sn^estion that the Messi^ cftn accom- 
plish His work without suffering and death, which is a repetition of the 
suggestions made in the wilderness. For the moment Peter has identified, 
himself with Satan, and he is banished with similar decision and severity. 
Ocigen and I'heophylact go far from the right meaning when they 
interpret 'Get thee behind me' 35 signifying 'Follow Me; conform to 
My will.' The severity of the rebuke is explained by the severity of 
the temptation. Christ's prayers during the Agony show what it cost 
Him to resist the suggestion that the triumphant 'It is finished' could 
be reached without suffering. The Divine 'Must' (o. 31) had to be 
ful511ed, but His humsjl EOul shrank from the folfilinent, and the 
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not the things that be of God, but the things that be of 
men. 

34— IX. I. The Duty of Self-Sacrifice. 
And when he had called ihe people unto him with 34 
his disciples also, he said unto them. Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take -up his cross, and 

thoBght of escaping it had a dire atfractiveness. See D.'C.G. art. 'The 
Chaiacter of Christ." 

■ ihiru savourat net Iht things that be of Gud"] It was God's will that 
His Son should suffer and die, and Peter was selling his love for his 
'Master in opposition to God's love for His Son and for His sons. It is 
A low type of human affection that forbids those who are loved to suffer 
in a righteous cause. Confonjiity lo the mind of God is the only safe 
rule. 'Thou mtiultsl not' (R.V.) brings the Iranstalion into harmony 
with Kom. viii. 5 and Phil. iii. 19. 



at. called the people unio him\ Cf. vii. 14. Better, ca!lcd unto 
Rim ike multitude (R.V.). What foUoivs could be appreciated by 
many others, and self-denial is for all, not for ministers only. In the 
East a crowd is even more easily collected than in the West. 

Whosoever leUI come after me] Better, If any one desires lo come after 
Me, with emphasis on 'desires.' There is no compulsion. See on 
». J5. This "catholic doctrine" (Beng.) is almost word for won! the 
same in all three, and we may believe that it was regarded as one of the 
chief treasates among Christ s temerobeted Sayings. ' Coine after Me ' 
is quite different from 'Get behind Me' (k 33). Among the crowd, 
which would be j>artly heathen, were some who came oat of mere 
curiosity, and others who followed without counting the cost. Who- 
ever desires to be a genuine follower must accept the conditions. The 
idea of 'following' now lakes the place of 'repentance' (i. 4, 15, vi. 11). 

let him deny himself] He must give up self-worship and self-will. 
Self is an idol to be put away (Is. xxxi. 7). He must love God with all 
his powers and his neighbour a^ himself; against these claims his own 
^interests must be set aside. The expression is not found elsewhere 
*i N.T. 

■lake up his cross] The same verb is used of Simon orCyrene(x7.ai). 
This is the first mention ol Ihe cross in Mk and Lk., but Mt. x. 36 
is earlier- Jn nowhere uses 'cross' in a metaphorical sense. The 
metaphor would be intelligible ajtd amazing to those who heard it. 
Varus about B.C. 4 had crucified looo rebels yoseph. Ant. xvii. >:. 10). 
Qnailratus {B./. II. xii. 6) and Gessius Florus [B./. II. xiv, 9} and 
others, (B./. xi. 1) crucified so many that wood became scarce. Lk. 
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35 follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; 
but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the Gospel's, 

36 the same shall save it For what shall it profit a man, if he 

adds hi; characteristic 'dailj' to the startling metaphor, ir the ex- 
pansion is his own, it shows great spiritual insight ; cf. the change from 
' this day ' to ' day by day ' in the Lord's Prayer. In all the passages 
it is ' iis cross' or 'Ais ru/n cross,' which intimates that each person 
has a cross which no one else can carry. To the Twelve, who had 
just heard the prediction of the Passion, the parabolic Saying wonld 
be much more intelligible than to the rest. 

and feBoTB mi\ It is doubtful whether this is a third condition or 
a return to the opening words; 'and in that way he will come after 
Me.' If the former, the meaning would be ' obey Me without question 
and imitate Me without reserve.' The Saying could not be fully under- 
stood until after the death of Christ, and its paradoxical character is 
a mark of authenticity (Lagrange). 

88. wkasomer will jom Ail lifc\ Better, whosoeucr diHrclk lo save 
his lift. 'Will save,' like 'will come' in 0.34, is too like the English 
future, a defect found again in A-V. in Lk. xix. 14 ; Jn vi. 67, vii. 1 7, 
viiL 44. The meaning of the Greek word for 'life (^ux4) varies id 
N.T.. and we have no exact equivalent in English. It is (i) the 
physical life, which animates the flesh and perishes in death, x. +5 ; 
(t) the immaterial part of man's nature, which does not perish in death, 
and which is also called 'spirit,' Lk. i. 46; where man's nature is 
regarded as threefold, this word represents the lower side of the im- 
material part, 'spirit' being the upper, 1 Thess. v. 13. Here the 
meaning fluctuates between (1 ) and (1) \ but ' life ' must be kept through- 
-out the three verses (R.V.), the contest showing whether physical life 
or sruritoal life is meanL 

The sweep of this Saying is immense. The world thinks that " nothing 
succeeds like success," and that the chief end of human activity is one^ 
own happiness. Experience confirms Christ in te^hing that nothing 
fidls like success, for it is generally disappointing and often depraving 
to character, and that to seek one's own happiness is a sure way ol 

1 all three r 
,_. ir Jn »ii. ^S'" 'And the 
Gospel's' is peculiar to Mk both here and X. 39; see on i. ij. 

38. For what shaU it profit anion... f\ We ought probably to read 
For mhat dalk it profit {k.\ .). Cf. i Cor. liv. 6. It is manifest that 
self-preservation by means of self-sacrifice is the best policy,/^ of what 
use is it to win everything, if one does not preserve oneself? Even 
In this world, no amount of success can compensate for loss of internal 
peace or for deterioration of character ; and the sum total of the visible 
universe, which is passing away, is poor compensation for what is in- 
visible and eternal. A.V. has ' profit ' in Mk and Mt., but ' advantage ' 
in Lk., and it has 'lose' in Mk and Mt-, but 'cast away' iu Lk. 
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shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall 37 
a. man give in exchange for his soul ? , Whosoever therefore 38 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous 
and sinful generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be 
ashamed, when he. cometh in the glory of his Father with 
the holy Angels. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto 9 

'Forfeit' (R-V.) U better than either; the Greek verb implies that 
the supremely successful man may pay Qie cost with his life. 

ST. what shall a man give in exehange fir his saiil?] The common 
interpretation, that nothing can compensate a man for the loss of his 
higher personal life, may stand. But in that case we ought to have 
' iaie' mthei than 'give.' Therefore the rendering inTyndate, Cranmer, 
and the Genevan Version deserves consideration, 'What shall a man 
geve to redeme bis soule agayne?' So also Coverdale, 'What can 
B man geve, to redeme his soule withall?' When he has forfeited it 
by sinful folly, what can he pay to get it back? 

S8. Whosotver Ih^efi'-t] It is the same conjunction as in w. 3s. 
361 37! we must have 'For' in all four places: Far vilwuxvir shall 
be ashamtd. This last step in the reasoning looks back to the start 
in V. 34, and it takes us beyond the experiences of this life to the final 
Judgment. ' The possibilities of irreparable loss are real and manifold, 
for whoever is guilty of moral cowardice in reference to (Prist's require- 
ments will have to suffer for it. ' 

adultinnis\ 'Apostate'; the reference is to spiritual adultery, the 
worship of Mammon ^as iv. 4). The man who dares not make a stand 
against this disowning of Christ must be prepared lo be disowned at 
the Judgment. The picture of the Judgment is in accordance with 
Jewish ideas, and we cannot safely draw inferences from (he details 
of the picture. 

the Son of man\ See on ii. ro. The contrast between the suffering 
San of Man [f .' 3 1 ) and the glorified .Son of Man (v. 38) is great Jesus 
.speaks with as much sureness of the one as of the other. 

of his Father] God is the Father of (he Son of Man, and the Son 
of Man is the Son of God. Only here and xiv, 36 in Mk does Jesus 
speak of God as His Father. 

with the holy Angels'] Here, as in xa. 15, all three record that our 
Lord spoke of Angels as beings that really exist. It is not credible 
that all the passages in which His teaching on this subject is recorded 
have been corrupted by the introduction of the Evangelists' own beliefs. 
Such teaching is recorded in all four Gospels (xiii. 17, 31 ; Mt. xiii. 39, 
41, 49; Lk. xii. 8, 9; Jn i. 51), and in most of them repeatedly. 

Chaptbr IX, 

1. Jtui he said iinlD them\ This introductory formula itidicates « 
break of some kind. The words which follow may have been spoken 
on some other occasion. 
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you. That there be some of them that stand here, which 
shall not taste of death, till they have seen the kingdom of 
God come with power. 

Verily I say unto yoA See on iii. 18. 

thmbefome^ We must transpose 'here'; There bi some here of tktm 
that standby (R.V.). Cf. xi. s, xv. 3;. 

skalt not taste af] Better, shall in no wise taste of (R.V.}. The 
ni^ative is very strong, as in v. 41. x. 15, xiii. I, 19, jo. The metaphor 
is taken from the idea of bitterness, a ijitterness which to the behever 
is onl}' a (aste; Heb. ii. 9. See on Jn viii. ji. The phrase is not 
found in O.T. 

the kingdom of God come with funotr] Mt. expands this, as he expands 
viii. ig, and here his expansion is a misinterpretation. He has 'till 
ye see the Son uf Man coming in His reign, with obvious reference 
to the Second Advent. That interpretation became impossible when 
all the Apistlea had died before the Second Advent. Then other 
intnprelations became necessary, some of which deserve consideration. 
I. The Transfigiitation (so most of the Fathers) ; t. The Resurrection 
and Ascension (Cajetin, Calvin); 3. Pentecost and the Spread of 
Christianity (Godet, Hfliin, Nosgen, Swete); 4. The DestnictiOTi of 
Jerusalem (Wetstein, Alford, Morison, Plumptre) ; 5. The internal 
Development of the Gospel (Erasmus). The lest of correctness is the 
statement that among the bystanders (here are some who will see the 
reign of God come with power, which implies that others will not. 
l^lis test seems to exclude 1 and 3, unless the absence of Judas be 
thought to justify 'there be some.' The Trans liguration could be meant 
only in the sense that it was a sort of symbol or earnest of the reign 
of God. Moreover, ' shall in no wise taste of death until ' could hardly 
be used of an event which was to take place in about .a week. No 
modem writer seems to adopt the Transfiguration as the right solution. 
The Destruction of Jerusalem was wiinessed hy a few of those presAt, 
and it swept avray Judaism, leaving Christianity in full possession. 
But it may be doubted whether any single event is intended ; the words 
may be a declaration that before long, by the power of QoA, [he reign 
of God will be (irmly established. 

In any case, it is not sound criticism to insist that Mt., who so often 
expands Christ's words, in this instance is the only Evangelist who 
gives His words correctly; and therefore, that in saying that some ol 
those present would see the Second Advent, Christ said what has 
proved to be untrue. Although Mt.'s enpansions are usually correct 
interpr*etations of Christ's meaning, in this case he has given a mis- 
interpretation. 

We have also to rememlier that Christ's language on this subject 
reflects the pictorial symbolism of later Judaism. Much of His language 
may be Oriental imagery, selling forth the triumphant success of the 
Gospel, without any reference to Christ's return in glory. It should 
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2 — 8, The Transfiguration. 
And after six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and 1 
James, and John, and leadeth them up into an high moun- 
tain apart by themselves: and he was transfigured before 



3 — 8. The Than s FIG u RAT] on. 
Mt. xvii. 1—8. . Lk. a. 28—36. 

S. afler six dayi\ If 'nrter Ihree days' (viii. 31) means 'on the 
third da;,' ' after six days ' should mean ' on the sixth day.' Lk. says 
' about e[ght daj5,' whidi would be no serious discrepancy, even if ' on 
the siith day' were certainly the right meaning. There is no special 
point in 'six' or 'about eight,' and the statement of a week's interval 
IS a mark of historic truth, like ' Legion ' in v. 9. Olhei marks of 
Irulh are the good connexions with what precedes and what follows, 
the litness of the position in the Minislij as a whole, and the injunction 
lo silence, a detail not likely to have been invented. Moreover, there 
is no parallel in U.T., for me illumination of Moses' face has no great 
similarity. The additional details given by Lk., coupled with his 
independent wording, suggest that he had information besides that 
which he derived from Mk ; and the mention of the Transfiguration in 
1 Pet. L 16 — 18 shows what Christians of that age^whalever (he dale 
of 1 Pet. may be — believed respecting it. Its absence from Jn is no 
difficulty, for that Gospel omits so much thai had already been sufficiently 
recorded. 

The manner of Ihe n'onder eludes us, as in the feeding of the 
thousands ; but the ttgnificanii of it can in some measure be under- 
stood. It encouraged the three witnesses, who had been petpleied 
and depressed by the nrnouncement that the Messiah must suffer and 
die; and this encouragement would spread to the other Apostles, 
although for a few months they were not to know the reason for it. 
It intimated that His Kingdom was nol of (his world. It is also 
possible ihat this foretaste of His glory imparted eiKouragemeot to the 
Messi.ih Himself. Hastings' il.5. and O.C.G. art. 'Transfiguration' 
and the literature there quoted. 

an high mounlain] The mountain is nowhere named. The early 
conjecture that it was the Mount of Olives Is extraordinary. That, 
Mount is not high, and both before and after the Transfiguration CJirist 
is in or near Galilee. Tnbor is the traditional scene, perhaps suggested 
by Ps. txxidx. 11. In (he Eastern Church the Transfiguration Festival 
(6 August) is sometimes called jb BafiJipiiv. Yet iha can hardly be 
right, for (here was a fortified village on Tabor at this time (Joseph. 
B.J. IV. i. 8, 11. XX. 6). Hermon, which is 9000 ft- high, is now 
generally adopted. It could easily be reached from Caesarea Philippi 
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3 them. And his raiment became shining, exceeding white as 

4 snow ; so as no fuller on earth- can white them. And there 
appeared unto them Ehas with Moses: and they were talk- 

5 ing with Jesus. And Peter answered and said to Jesus, 
Master, it is good for us to be here : and let us make three 

in a da.y or two. Lk. says (hat Christ went up the nioiintBin to pmv 
(cf. Mk vl 46), and (hat it was during His prayer that the Trans', 
figuration took place. 

a/ari by iktmsehis\ Characteristic fulness ; Mk alone has the some- 
what superfluous 'by themselves.' He is fond of the expression 
translated 'apart' here and vi. 31, 33, and 'privalcly' or otherwise 
iv. 34, Tii. 33, ii. 18, xiii. 3. 

unu transfipirti{\ See on 1 Cor. iii. 18, where the same verb is used, 
but neither A.V. nor R.V. has * transfigured,' The word gives no sure 
clue as to the nature of (he change. 

S. thining\ 'Glistering' (K.V,). ■ Here only in N.T. In the 
Septuagint it is used of Ihe gleaming of polished metal (Nah. iiL 6; 
I Mace. vi. 39, ftc.). 

so as no Jullir on tartk\ Again, we have a fulness of description 
which is in Mk alone. 'On earth' is not superfluous; it contrasts 
earthly with heavenly whiteness 

4. Iho'e afftared\ The same expression is used of the appearances 
of Christ after the Resurrection (Lk. xxiv. 34; Acts a. 17, xiii. 31, 
xivi. 16 ; I Cor. xv. 5—8). The ' vision ' (ML xvii. 9) was no dream, 
for the Three were (hoioughty awake (Lk. ix. 3]) when they saw it. 

Elias ■milh Moses\ Mt. and Lk. have ' Moses and Elijah,' which is 
the more natural order. But il was expected that Elijah would return 
{vi. 15, viii. 18), whereas Moses w.as an unexpected addition; hence 
Mk's expression. 

The power to recognize these representatives of the Law and the 
Prophets is analc^ons to Ihal of Saul of Tarsus recognizing Ananias in 
a vision (Acts ix. ii). The recognition was necessary for the purposes 
of Ihe Transligutation, and it might confirm them in Ihe belief that 
Christ was not overturning the Law and the Prophets, for the repre- 
scDtatives of both were in conference with Him. 

i. Feltr atisvifred\ Peter's 'answer' was not (o words which were 
addressed to him, but to facts which appealed to him. Cf. x. 94, 51, 
xi. 14, xii. 35, xiv. 48, XV. 19. Peter wants them to stay, in order that 
the existing ecstaq' may continue. 

Mailtr\ Better, Rabbi (R.V.). Mk alone preserves the original 
Aramaic, and this should be preserved by transliteration; cf xL ji, 
xiv. 45, and see on x. ji. In all these places A.V. obscures a character- 

it is good /or us to be kcre\ So also R.V. Better, ft is a goad thing 
that wt art herr. ' It is a beautiful coincidence ; we are veiy happy 
and we can make ourselves useful.' "This intervention of Peter, 
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Tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for 
Elias. For he wist not what to say ; for they were sore 6 
afraid. And there was a cloud that overshadowed them: 7 
and a voice came out of the cloud, saying. This is my be- 
loved Son : hear him. And suddenly, when they had looked 8 
round about, they saw no man any more, save Jesus only 
with themselves. 

allhough ili-advised, gives to the whole episode a stamp of great reality" 
(L^range). 

tkrie TaliimacUs\ He may be Ihinking of booth-making at the F, 
of Tabernacles, which possibly was being celebrated at this time 
(Mackinlay); bat neither possibility is required to explain Peter's 
impulsive proposal- 

C. wist not what Id say} The better text gives vihat to answer, 
and 'answer' is to be understood as in v. s- No one spoke to him, 
and he knew not what to say, but he feels that he must say something 
to express his emotion. 

for Ihey mere son nfraidl Belter, for Ihey had hicome son afraid. 
The excessive fear preceded and explained the wrong-headed utterance. 
All three mention this fear, bul at different points of the narrative; Mk 
before the cloud and the voice. Lit- after the cloud and before the voice. 
Ml. after both cload and voice. 

7. a ilmid that overshadiraicd thtm\ Ml. says that it was 'luminous,' 
which is somewhat out of harmony with 'overshadow,' bat the etymology 
of 'overshadow' need nol be pressed. The cloud hung over them and 
rested above them. The luminous ctoud represenis the Shechinah, 
symbolizing the Divine Presence. Cf. the cloud at the Ascension 
(Acts i. »»). 

This rs my beloi'eii Son: hear htm'\ We have four reports of this 
"Voice, those of the three Synoptisls and that in 1 Peler, and no two of 
Ibem agree in wording. These differences are less imporloj^l than 
the diflerence between this Voice and the one at the Baptism, vii. 
the addition of 'Hear ye Him.' At the Baptism the words are 
addressed to Christ (1. ii|, here to the Apostles. The Law and the 
Prophets are consummated in Christ, and henceforth disciples are to 
listen to Him. Thus the charge of the Heavenly Father agrees with 
the last recorded words of the earthly Mother, 'Whatsoever He saith 
unto you, do it' ( Jn ii. 5). The servants who have prepared ihe way 
have passed; (he Son abides (J" "ii- 3!)- See Hastings' D.B. 11. 
SOI. 

8. Aad suddenly'^ This belongs to 'saw' (A.V. ) rather than to 
'looked' or 'looking' (R.V.). They expected some further marvel, 
but there was a sudden return to normal conditions. 
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9 — 13. The Descent and the Discussion about Elijah. 

5 And as they came down from the mountain, he charged 

them that they should tell no man what things they had 

10 seen, till the Son of man were risen from the dead. - And 
they kept that saying with themselves, questioning one with 

11 another what the rising from the dead should mean. And 
they asked him, saying, Why say the Scribes that EUas must 

laJirst come? And he answered and told them, Elias verily 

Cometh first, and restoreth all things ; and how it is written 

of the Son of man, that he must suffer many things, and be 

13 set at nought. But I say unto you, That Elias is indeed 

6—13. The Descbnt and thb Discussion about Elijah. 

Ml. xvii. 9-13. 

9. The Traaisfigu ration probably took place at night, and the descent 
from the mount on the following moniing ([.k. ix. 37). 

an the Sen of man were risen} Better, saoe mien tie Son of man 
should have risen again (R.V.). The time of riang again is expressed 
with gieat indefiniteness. This chmije agrees with, the prohibition 10 
proclaim Him as the Messiah [viii. 30); totellof tbc recent glory would 
Intensify erroneous ideas about Him. This principle of concealing His 
Messiahship runs through the whole of Mk (iii. ij, x. 18). It was the 
Resurrection which showed where His true glory lay. 

10. they iefit ikat saying\ Better, they kept the s(^ing. A.V. else- 
where has this exaggerated translation of the Greek article; Jn 1. t\, 
15, vi. 14, 4S, 69, vii. 40. They not only remembered the charge, 
but obeyed it ; cf. vii. 3, 4, 8. 

with theaisehits} The words are amphiboloos, but they are better 
taken with wblt follows (R.V.) than with what precedes (A.V.); ques- 
tioning among themselves is probably right. Trie disciples would be 
familiar with the idea of rising from the dead, but the special resur- 
rection of (he Son of Man perplexed them; what His rising again 
from the dead is. The ' is ' reproduces their wording. 

11. WAy say the Scribes T] Here and \a v. 11 the sentence is pro- 
bably interri^atiye, although R.V. lakes both passages otherwise. The 
question seems to imply that the appearance of Elijah after the appear- 
ance of the Messiah was perplexing. 

la. and how it is written] Here R.V, seems to be right. The ques- 
tion is not indirect, but direct; ami how is it writlini Christ answers 
their question with another, which points to the answer to their question. 
> How is it that it stands written that the Messiah is to suffer? If the 
Messiah is about to suffer, Elijah must already have coihe.' This repe- 
tition of tbe prediction that He must suffer is remarkable, so soon aiVer 
tbe glory on the mount. 

13. But J say unto you] But, so &r from this being a difficulty. 
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14 — 29. Cure of a Demoniac Boy. 
And when he came to his disciples, he saw a great multi- 14 
tude about them, and the Scribes questioning with them. 
And straightway all the people, when they beheld him, were 15 
greatly amazed, and running to him sal'uled him. And he 16 
asked the Scribes, What question ye with them ? And one 17 
of the multitude answered and said, Master, I have brought 

I say to you that Elijah moreover is come. There is no emphasrs on 'I,' 
' Chmt confirms what the Scribes said and goes beyond it. Not only 
■nasi Elijah come, but moieover he is come. 

vihatseeser they hileit] They imprisoned him and put him lo death. 
The phraseis in O.T. style (i Kings ix. I. x. 13 ; Dan. viii. 4; ] Mace. 
vii. 16), and it indicalcs absolute power. Even as it stands written 
about him means that Antipis and Herodias have done lo the Baptist 
just what Aliab and Jezebel did, or tried to do, to Elijah. 

14— 2S. CuRK OF A Dbmoniac Boy. 
Mt nvii, 14—10. Lk. ix. 37—43- 
14. when heeai«e...he lom] The better le«l gives viien they caiie... 
lkeyiavi{R.'W.). This is written from the point of view ofone of those 
(Peter) who had been on the mount. Mt. and Lk. are dilferenl. The 
contrast between (he peace and glory on the mount and the conflict 
and failure below will never be forgotten so long as Rafiaelle's great 
picture, the last which he completed, survives. Compare Moses on 
the mount communbg with Jehovah, and Aaron compromising with 
idolatry below. 



the North is evidence of their watchfulness. We hear no more of these 
Scribes. 

18. -were greatly amainT] The crowd were awe-struck at the opporr 
tuneness of His unexpected arrival. They leave the disputants and run 
lo welcome the great Healer and Teacher. 

IS. he asked the Scriies] 'The Eciibes' is a gloss; the tme text 
has simply 'them.' The question is addressed to the crowd, who had 
joined in censuring the nine for. their failure to heal. These Apostles 
had healed people during their mission (vi. ij)j why would they not 
heal the only son (Lk.) of this poor man? 

17. one of the mulliltide] Christ had addressed the people gene- 
rally, and the man who was specially interested at once replied. Now 
that the Master-healer has appeared, be is anxious that His help should 
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18 unto thee my son, which hath a dumb spirit ; and whereso- 
ever he taketh him, he teareth him: and he foameth, and 
gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away : and I spake to 
thy disciples that they should cast him out; and they could 

19 not. He answereth him, and saith, O faithless generation, 
how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer you? 

ia Bring him unto me. And they brought him unto him : and 
when he saw him, straightway the spirit tare him ; and he 

21 fell on the ground, and wallowed foaming. And he asked 
his father, How long is it ago since this came unto him? 

zz And he said. Of % child. And ofttimes it hath cast him 
into the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him ; but if thou 

■ canst do any thing, have compassion on us, and help ua. 

11 Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are 

be secured wilhoul delay. He tells much more than Christ had asked, 
and his eager statement is very natural, llie spirit is called dumb, 
either because of its effect on the boy, or because it refused Co aiiswei 
when it was addressed. 

18. Itanth Aim] B«lter, cenvulielh him, or dashtlh him dawn. 
Each Evangelist describes the symptoms differently, and IlobarC (pp. 
17 — 10) r^anis three expressions used by Lk. as medical. The falber 
is anxious that Jesus should know how grievous his son's case is. See 
Trench, Miracles, p. 371. 

Ihey amid Hal] BeUer, they-mere pewirleis; cf, v. 4, xiv. 37. 

19. O faithless gentralioii] All three Gospels agree far more closely 
in the wording of Christ's reply than in iKat of the father's appeal. 
Throughout the Synoptics the chief agreements are in Christ's Sayings, 
which tradition preserved more carefully than narratives or the sayings 
of others. The powerless disciples are included in the 'Pithless gene- 
ration.' There is weariness and disappointment in the reproach. Of. 
Jn «v. 9. 

21. How long. . . f\ How long time is it since this hath come lo him ? 
Our Lord is asking for information as in v. 16, vi. 33, viii. 5, 13, 
Here both ML and Lk. omit the question. 

33, if thau canst do any thing] When he leit home, the fclher 
believed that Jesus could heal bis son ; but the disciples' failure 
weakened his trust in the Master's power. 

23. If thou canst believe] 'Believe' is a gloss. Christ is quoting 
with surprise the father's expression of doubt; 'Thou sayesl lo Me, 
If thou canill' It depends upon the lather rather than on Christ 
whether the son oui be healed or not Christ can heal, if the lather 
has faith (ii. s, v. 34, 36. vi. s). The leper (i. 40) doubted whether 
Christ had the will lo cleanse so unworthy a person as himselfi this 
father doubts whether CluisC has the power to heal his son. 
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possible to him that believeth. And straightway the father 34 
of the child cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief. When Jesus saw that the people 25 
came running together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thott dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come 
out of him, and enter no more into him. And the spirit z6 
cried, and rent him sore, and came out of him : and he was 
as one dead ; insomuch that many said, He is dead. But 27 
Jesus took him by the- hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose. And when he was come into the house, his disciples aS 
asked him privately. Why could not we cast him out? And 29 

all Ikiiigsa-K possible to him Ihal believeih\- As often, Clirisl stales a 
comprehensive principle and leaves us lo find out the necessaty limita- 
tions. See on x. 37, xiv. 36. Faith enables us to take hold of the 
.power of God to be used in accordance with His will. 

34. slraighlway Ihs falhsr of the chUiI\ There is no 'And' and no 
'with teajs' in the true tei;t. 'Straightway' comes first with emphasis. 
The father does not lose an instant in expressing his de^te 10 raise his 
trust in Christ to the utmost, though he cannot feel that he completely 
fulfils rhe condition implied in 'him that believeth.' He prays Christ lo 
strengthen his faith, and his prayer has been echoed by thousands since 
Mk put it on record. 'Help my faith where it. is ready 10 fail' is the 
meaning, not 'Help me although unbelieving.' The whole of Ibis ' 
impressive conversation from '10 destroy him' to 'niy unbelief is 
given by Mk alone. 

38. the people^ Better, a muUitude (R,V.) ; there is no article in 
the true text, and therefore no reference to the crowd already assembled 
when Christ arrived. Apparently Christ and the father had drawn 
away from it (cf. vii. 33, viii. 13), while the boy was being fetched, 
and now a fresh crowd nws towards the group. 

he nbuied] All three have this, but the words of the lebnke and 
the two verses which follow are peculiar to Mk. 

Sfl. rent him sore] Or, iotroulsed him, as if desiring to do as much 
mischief as possible before departing. 

many latif] Perhaps 'the more part 
seems to use both expressions without 
Cf. vi. », xii. 37- 
' IT. teoi Aim by tht hand\ See on i. 

3>. into the house] Or, indoors, asiii. 
ilig,espccia1lyin the privacy ofahouse, 1: 

Why could not we cast him oulf] As in v. 1 1, the sentence is pro- 
bably interrOTative; 'we'isemphotic; and 'him'should be 'it.' The 
Apostles had been empowered to cast out demons (iii. ij, vi. 7); how 
is it that they have lailed in this case? 
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he said unto them, This kind can come forth by nothing, but 
by prayer and fasting. 

30 — 32. Another Prediction of the Passion, 

30 And they departed thence, and passed through Galilee; 

31 and he would not that any man should know it. For he 
taught his disciples, and said unto them. The Son of man 
is delivered into the hands of men, and they shall kill 

2». This kind can comt forth by nothing, bul by prayer] The reply 
is obscure in (wo particulars, i . What kind? Evil spirits of any kind ? 
or those which render their viclims deaf and dumb? 1. Who is tp 
pray? The exorcist? or the viclim's friends? ot the obsessed person 
himself? Mt. gives a much simpler reply, which may be r^atded 
as interpreting Mk; 'Because of your Uttte faith.' To be efiectual, 
prayer must Ik accompanied by futb ; and the disciples who bad proved 
powerless to hea!, either had not prayed, or had prayed without laitb. 
Mt. sometimes ^ves his interpretation of Christ's words as if it had 
been actually spoken ; see on v. 1 and viii. 19. 

atui fasli'tg] This widely diHiised addition to the Saying is li^tly 
omilied in R.V. as an early interpolation in the interests of asceticism. 
A similar omission, on still stronger evidence, has to be made. Acts 
X, 30, while the evideni;e against 'fasting and' in i Cor. vii. j is over- 
whelming. Here the internal evidence is as strong as the exiemal. 
When a demoniac was brought to the disciples to be healed, were they 
to say, "We must first fast for so many hours"? 

SO — sa. Another Pbediction of this Passion. 
Mt. »vii. 11, 13. Lk. ix. ,3-45. 

30. io would not thai any man shotdd kitmu it] He is still in 
quest of seclusion for the training of (he Twelve. It is no(ewD[thy (hat 
in none of these quests is He represented as working a miracle in order 
to secure seclusion. 

8X. lA^ Son of man] The Twelve have by no means grasped the 
import of the Passion, still less that of the Resurrection, and Jesus 
continnes to instruct them. They know that He is the Messiah, yet 
He does not speak of Himselfby that title, which might lead them to 
use it inadvertently in speakii^ of Him to others, in violation of viii. y>. 
He continues to use the title which veiled, while to some it suggested. 
His Messlahship. 

»i ddivind] Better, is'biiag delivtred ; and it is the Father who is 
delivering up His Son into the hands of men. If the verb refers to 
Judas (iii. 19). 'into the hands of men' is almost superflaout; if God 
IS meant, (he addition is almost necessary. Cf. i Sam. iiiv. 14; 
Ecclus. ii. 18. The present tense may he the common usage of treat- 
ing what is sure to take place as actually present; 01 it maj mean that 
the process of delivering ap is already going on. 
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him; and after that he is killed, he shall rise the third day. 
But they understood not that saying, and were afraid to 32 
ask him. 

33 — 37. The Question of Precedence. 
And he came to Capernaum : and being in the hoiise 3J 
he asked them, What was it that ye disputed among your- 
selves by the way ? But they held their peace : for by the 34. 
way they had disputed among themselves, v)\\o should be the 
greatest. And he sat down, and called the twelve,and saith 35. 
unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same shall be 
last of all, and servant of all. And he took a child, and set 36 
him in the midst of them : and when he had taken him in 

33. Bal Ih/y understood HCII Ox, Ihty rimained ignorant. Out of 
consideration for the Tvelve, Mt. omits both theii ignorance and their 
feai. Ll[. suggests that, as in the case of the two on the wa; to 
Emmaus (xiiv, 16), the Twelve were not allowed to know. 

were afraid to oik kim\ They had heard the severe rebuke to Peter 
(viii. 33). The question about Elijah was an indirect attempt to obtain 
an explanation (p. 11), and the answer had not made the matter clear 
to them. They could not understand the Messiah's rising again, 
because they did not see how the Messiah could die, and they were 
afraid of being rebnked for doubling it. 

98 — ST. Ths Question of Prkcedbkcb. 
Mt. iviii. t— s- Lk. ix. 46—48. 

33. and being in the koHsi\ Lit. 'when lie had got indoors,' in 
contrast to 'in the way.' This time it is Christ who asks for an expla- 
nation of what had been said. And here Christ certainly knew the 
answer to His own question. He asks, not for information, but in order 
to educate. Lk. says that Jesus 'saw the reasoning of theu heart.' 

34. Bede suggests that the preference shown to the three who 
had been taken up the mount of Transfiguration may have ted to the 

SS. ht sal doTen, and called Ihi twdvt] Mk alone has this picturesque 
detail. He often sat to teach (see on xiii. 3), but Iiere Hemay be rest- 
ing after the journey. 

thall be last of alQ 'The same' should be omitted. The Sayii^ 
does not mean that the risull of desiring to be first is degradation, but 
that the laay to be lirst is self-suppression and service (x. 43, 44). This 
Saying is echoed in the Epistle of Polycarp 5. See on xiv. 38. 

36. hetBoia child] Better, a little child (R.V.), as a reprcsenUtive 
of the humblest and simiilest of His followers. 

in the midst of them\ Next Himself (Lk.), the place of honour; 
ST HARK 8 
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37 his arms, he said unto them, Whosoever shall receive one of 
such children in my Name, receiveih me: and whosoever 
shall receive me, leceiveth not me, but him that sent me. 

38 — go. Mistaken Zeai for the Name. 

38 And John answered him, saying. Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy Name, and he followeth not us : 

39 and we forbad him, because he followeth not us. But Jesus 
said, Forbid him not : for there is no man which shall do a 

40 miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil of me. For 

He would dt in the centre. For other instances of Christ's treatment 
of children, see i. 15; Lk. x. 11, xvii. 1; Mt. xxi. 16. The Uadition 
that this child wat fgoatius of An'lioch is not found eailiei than the 
ninth centuiy. 

laiat him in his artiu\ See on x. 16. 
' B1. eiu ef such childreiil An^'one of similar childlike disposilion. 

in my l/amt\ Ut 'on the basis o( M; Name,' 'name' oeing here 
tued in the common signification or 'character.' He who does this, 
not tiecanse he is fond of children or of simple persons, but because they 
represent the Christlike character, has the honour of having Christ as 
His guest. Cf. V. 39, xiii. 6. 

receivtih nol vti\ ' Not only receiveih Me ' Ot ' Not so much re- 
ceiveth Me.' Cf. x. 45. This form of expression is common. What 
- is negatived, as being inferior or defective, is included, with a great 
deal more, in the affirmative clause ; cf. Lk. x. id, xiv. 11, xiiii. iS ; 
Jn xii. 44. This Saying is Johannine in tone and cairies us fai in 
Christol<^. 

IS— W. Mistaken Zeal tor the Naub. 
Lk. ix. 49, 50. 

8$, And Jahn aiutiiirsd himi The better tent gives_/oiSn said to 
Him. It is not often that Mk begins a section without a conjunction, 
but he does so here, x. 18, and xii. 34, and in all three places inferior 
texts insert a conjunction for the sake of smoothness. NowheiE else 
in the Synoptic Gospels does John Intervene singly. It is possible that 
the words ' in My Name ' (v. ^7) remind him of the incident which he 
mentions. "Were we not right in refusing to receive as an ally one 
who did not receive Thee as Master?" 

. bfcamt he follraitfh not lu} Belter, htasase he was net foliewing us. 
The exorcist did not profess to be a disciple; and the Apostles were 
indignant because he had, without authority, been using Christ's Name. 
Unlike the juggling exorcists at Epbesus (Acts xjx. 13—16), the man ' 
was evidently sincere and successful 

99. Forhid him iioC\ Ciasi to Jei-bid him, or anyme like him, . 
QL the reply of Moses to Joshua's jealous advice (Num. zi. aij). 
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he thai is not against us is on our part. For whosoever shall 41 
give you a cup of water to drink in my Name, because ye 
belong to Christ, veriiy I say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward. And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones 42 
that believe in me, it is better for him that a. millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And 43 
if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into 
hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched : where their 44 

Renan and others, strangely enough, regard (his Saying as contra- 
dictory to Mt. xi\. 30 = Lk. ni. 13. TTlie two rules are perfectly 
hannoniaus, but this one is to be used in judging other people, the 
other rule in judging ourselves. If we ate not sure that others are 
against Christ, we must treat Ihem as being on His side. If we are not 
sure that we ace on Christ's side, we have reason to fear (hat we are 
against Him. 

41. iecause ye belong te Chriji] Lit. in tfu name that ye are 
Chriifs. It is unlikely thai here we have our Lord's exact words; 
as in i. 15. Mk may be putting Christ's meaning in the language tliat 
was current when he wrote ; cf. Rom. viii. ij ; i Cot. i, i:, iii. 23 ; 
1 Cor. X. 7. 

43. offend otu of these Utile ones] See on iv. 17. Just in proportion 
to the beauty of the childlike character is the guilt of the man who 
knowingly spoils it. He is speaking of simple Christians i,w. 37, 41, 
41) ; it is they who are His best representatives. Will not simple 
believers be perplexed and sent astray, when they see Apostles con- 
tending for the biremost place? 

it is iflltr Jar kirn] ' It is good for him, if the choice has to be 
made,' 'it isworth his while,' Cf. Mt. v. ig. Death by drowning is 
a terrible thing; but in comparison with causing a simple soul to sin it 
is an excellent thing. In the true text, 'millstone' has an epithet 
which means 'requiring an ass to turn it,' 'a donkey -millstone,' hence 
'a great millstone' (R.V.). II is the death of a noxious dog that is 
described. 

4S. Seducing simple souls is disastrously easy ; but still more easy is 
seducing oneself by letting Che body lead the spirit astray. The lan- 
guage in the three instances is paraboEc, but the meaning is clear. We 
sacrifice hand, or foot, or eye, to avoid fatal or incurable maladies. 
We may have to sacrifice things still more precious, to avoid the death 
of the soul. 

heWi Gehenna. The word is not found in the Septuagint ; but it ia 
a loose transliteration of Ge-Hinnom, 'valley of Hinnom,' where under 
Ahai and Manasseh children were thrown into the red-hot arms of 
Molech (1 Chron. ixviiL 3, miii. 6 j Jer. vii. 31). Josiah abolished 
these horrors (1 Kings xiiii. to — 14). He desecrated the place by 
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45 worm dieth not, and ihe fire is not quenched. And if thy 
foot offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter halt 
into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the 

46 fire that never shall be quenched : where their worm dieth not, 

47 and the fire is not quenched And if thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom 
of God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into 

48 hell fire : where their wonn dieth not, and the fire is not 

making it a lefuse-heap for offal and robbish, incluiltDg the carcases of 
aninmls. This refuse-heap was a mass of cormplion, devoured by 
worms and Rre, and hence was regarded as symbolizing punishmeDt 
in the other world. Is. Ixvi. 14 shows the bEHnnning of this idea. It 
is much plainer in the Book of Enoch; "This accursed valley is for 
those who are accursed for ever ; here will all (hose be gathered 
tt^ther who ntter unseemly words a^inst God, aod here is the place 
of Iheir punishment" (nxvii. 2). Cf. 1 Esdras vii. 36; Psalms of 
Solomon xii. 5, xv. 61 Apocalypse of Baruch Ixxxv. 13. With the 
change from Gt-Ifinnom to Gehenna comp. the change from Mariaro 

Tiic confusion caused in Engfish Versions by nsing ' hell ' Co repre- 
sent botb Gehenna and Had/! is vieiX known ; Liglitfoot, On Nevisitm, 
p. 87; Trench, 0« Ihe A.V. p. 11. Hardly any correction in R.V. is 
more valuable than thit of reserving ' hell ' for Gehtnna and leaving 
Boiles unttanskted. 

that never shall ie guenihed'] The fire cannot be eslinguished so 
long as there is fuel to feed it ; it " bums as long as sin remains to be 
consumed" (Swete). . 

44. This vetse and v. 46 are interpolations from v. 48, where the 
words are original. They have been made by copyists into a refrain to 
each of (he three instances of self-seduction. 

45. It is lawful, but not necef^sary. to find different meanings for 
'hand,' 'foot,' and 'eye.' The picturesque repetition of the same idea 
with a change of form is an impressive Orientalism, the general sense 
being that what is most useful and most dear may have to be sacrificed. 
But all three cases arc staled hypothetically ; '^they cause thee to 
offend.' Precious things may be thankfully retained, if Ihey do not 
prove hannful. 

48. ivhere their worm dielh noi] This highly metaphorical expres- 
sion is here part of the true text. It comes from Is. IxvL 14; cf. 
Judith xvi. 17 ; Ecelus. vii. 17 ; Apocalypse of Peter 10. The ' worm' 
and the 'fire' are opposed 10 'life,' and they seem to mean 'destruction.' 
They can hardly mean life in endless torture ; but they have no end so 
long as there is anything for them to devour. Victor and Theophylact 
interpret them of the gnawing reproaches- of conscience and the 
memory of shameful things done in this life. Perhaps they poinT 
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quenched. For every one shall be sailed with fire, and 49 
every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is good ; but jo 
if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season it ? 
Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another. 
I — 13. The Question of Divorce. 
And he arose from thence, and comelh into the coasts 10 

rattier to the permanent loss which is involved in the irreparable 
. deterioration of the man's real self, Jews had strange ideas about the 
unseen world. Christ did not contradict these ideas, but He has left 
teaching which enables us to correct them. 

49. For every one shall be sailed leili Jire] A very difficult state- 
ment. Each of the two metaphors is capable of more than one 
interprelation, and Che two seem to be opposed, for fire destroys and 
salt pieserves. These sentences may be isolated Sayings which Mk has 
put together, because the common idea of ' salt ' seems to unite them, 
and which he has placed here, because the idea of 'fite' connects the 
lirst sentence with what precedes, although in reality the sentences 
have no connexion with one another or with the precedingwords. If 
there is connexion, it may be something of this sort. The way to 
escape the penal fire hereafter is to seek the purifying and preservative 
lire here, the fire of (he Divine Presence (Heb, xii. 19 ; DeuC. iv. 14, 
ix. 3 ; Mai. iii. 1, iv. i). A sense of God's Presence burns up all that 
is tese, and preserves all thai is akin to Him. And the Christian, 
salted and illaminated by communing with Cod, becomes himself salt 
and light to others. Another possible meaning is that (he aim of penal 
suffering is to purify. 

and every saerifiee, &c.] These words are an interpolation from 
Lev. ii. 13. 

to. Salt is Jtwrf] Or, A fine thing is the sail. . Here ' the salt ' is 
passing in meaning from the Divine to the human; in the next clause 
It is wholly human. 

loil his soilness'] Apostles without the spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice, selfish Apostles who wrangle for the first place, are as worthless 
as savourless salt. 

■will ye season i/] The verb means 'prepare,' and especially 'prepare 
and flavour food ' {Col, iv. 6), 

have peare} See on 1 Cor. xiii. 11. The verb is freq. in the 
Septuagint; elsewhere only in Paul (Rom._xii. 18; i Thess. v, rj). 
The fruits of the Spirit are ' love, joy, peace ' (Gal. v. 11 ; cf. I Cor. 
iii. 3). 

X. l"ia. The Question op Divorce. 
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of Judsea by the farther side of Jordan ; and the people 

resort unto him again; and, as he was wont, he taught thera 

3 again. And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him. Is it 

3 lawful for a man to put away kis wife ? tempting him. And 
he answered and said unto them, What did Moses command 

4 you? And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 

5 divorcement, and to put Aeraway. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hardness of your heart he wrote you 

' He arose' does not look back t< 
amplification (i. 35, ii. 14, vii. 34 
twice in Mt., and once in Jn. 

tke coasts of Judaa} A comprehensive expression for Judaea and 
the adjoining country ; cf. v. 1 j, vii. 14, 31. 

thi ptopU\ Better, multiiudfs (R.V.). This is the only place 
In which Mk uses the plural of the word which R.V. consistently 
renders ' multitude,' and here the word has no article. The singular, 
with either (he article or an adjective, is very (req. in MIt. 

3. tlu Pkarisies] There is again no article; cf. v. 38, vii. 17. 

It is not implied that they are the same Pharisees as those who 

asE^led Him previously (ii. 16, vii. i, viii. ri); but all do what is 

customary; multitudes Ihrong Him, He teaches them, Pharisees 

' attack Him. 

Umpting Ajw] They ^ihaps had heard that He condemned 
divorce (ML v. ji, 31), wtuch was jeci^niied by the Law, and they 
hoped to get Him committed to a clear contradiction of the Law. 

S. answirid] He answers their thoughts as well as their words, 
and Himself makes the appeal to Moses. Mt, with le^ probability, 
"■iresents Him as allowmg them to make the first appeal to what 
commanded. See on xii. 16. 

_ .uffirtd] Or, ^rOTiV/«rf; the word is here emphatic The rigiht 
of divorce was established by custom, and ' Moses' takes it for granted 
(Lev. xii. T, 14, xxii. 13 ; Num. xxi. g) ; but in certain cases the right 
might be forfeited (Deut. niu 19, 19). In Dent. xiiv. 1 f , to which 
passage reference is here made, the right of divorce is assumed and 
regulated. The husband is told that in divorcing he must observe 
certain formalities, the chief of which is writing (Ml^ and giving (Mt.) 
a 'bill of divorcement,' and that in no circumstances may the 
divorced woman becom»his wife again. The reason for divorce is 
not mentioned, but it could not be adultery, for the penalty for 
adultery was death (Lev. xx. 10; 'Jn' viii. 5). ' Moses' neither com- 
manded nor forbade divorce, but commanded that, if it took place, 
it must be done in a certain manner and be irrevocable. Driver on 
Deut. Jisiv. I f. 

a. Fer the MarJness of your heart] First with emphasis. R.V, 
rightly transposes 'your ; ' Fffr your hardttsss ^ hatrl.' This is a 
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this precept But from the beginning of the creation God 6 
made them male and female. For this cause shall a. man 7 
leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife ; and 8 
they twain shall be one flesh : so then they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- g 
gether, let not man put asunder, And in the house his 10 
disciples asked him again of the samt matter. And he saith 11 
unto them, Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her. And if a woman iz 

vciy important concessioa (see Gould), and Christ does not condema 
Moses foi tiaving made it. The inference is tbat, where similar hard- 
ness of heart exists, the concession may be made. There ought to be 
no hardness of heart to require any such concession, and the aim of 
the reformer should be to remove the hardne&s. 

tiis fince//] Or, commandment (R.V.), as eUewhere (vii. 8, 9, 
z. 19, xii, 13, Ji). Not the command to divorce, for there was no 
such command, but the command to effect the divorce in a certain 

6. the beginning of Ihi creaiion\ Chrbt directs them to a lar earlier 
authority than the written Law. 'Moses' has also told us of the 
original ideal of marriage. The Creator made pairs, without surplus 
females. But Christ is not opposing the authority of Gud to that of 
Moses, as Victor and others think. He is showing that in the 
Pentateuch we have evidence that the concession made by the Law 
to debased human nature was not included in the original plan made 
by the Creator. 

T. Far this cause] In Gen. ii. 14 these words refer to the making 
of woman out of the rib of man, which explains t2ie almost univeisal 
bet that a man leaves his patents and cleaves to a wife. Here, as in 
I Cor. ^4. 16 and Eph. v. 31, this momentous fact is made an argument 
for monogamy. 

». Gcd halh jointd together] God did not do this by uttering the 
words quoted in i^. 7 ; they are Adam's words, though Mt. assigns 
them to God. But God has made possible and h^ sanctioned a 
relationship between man and woman which is mote binding than even 
that which eiists between parent and child. 

10. in the house} Again we have a subsequent questioning in (he 
. privacy of a house ; cf. ix. 18. ' Again ' refers to the previous ques- 
tioning by Pharisees. 

It. cammilleth adullery against her] In answering the Pharisees 
it sufficed to point out that, from a higher point of view than that of 
the Mosaic l.aw, divorce was a falling away from the ideal set before 
mankind at the Creation, an ideal which ought to be restored. In 
-answering the disciples He goes further and declares that marrying 
another alter divorce is adultery, which implies that divorce ii on real 
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shall put away her husband, and be married to another, she 
committeth adultery. 

13 — 16. Christ blesses Little Children. 

3 -And they brought young children to him, that he should 

touch them : and his disciples rebuked those that brought 

dissolution of (he mRrriage tie. Gould holds (hat the exception men- 
tioned in M(. xix. g must be implied here, " because adultery is the reitl 
dissolution of (he marriage (ie. Formal divorce does not break the 
marriage tie, aduUery does break it." 

13. This is probably added in order to make it clear that in this 
matter the sexes are equal ; neither partner can dissolve the marric^. 
Jewish law made no provision for a wife to divorce her husband; so 
Mt. omits this verse. We need not doubt that Christ added these 
words; but, if He did not, love of paralleliam wonld sofBciently 
account for their being attributed (o Him. 

Neither Mk nor Lk, (xvi. :g) represents Christ as having made any 
excep(ion to (his piohibiiion of divorce. Mt. twice attributes to Him 
the making an exception {v. 33, xix. 9); an unfaithful wife has 
ruptured the marriage tie and may (or must) be divorced. It is 
doubtful whether Christ did make this exception. Mt. may have had 
independent aathority for it ; but it is at least 'as probable (hat he 
inserted it because he fell sure that Christ would not forbid what the 
Law allowed, aqd what perhaps (he Church of Jerusalem allowed. 
These ore possibilities. What is certain is that this exception is 
attributed to Christ in the Gospel which more than any other has 
influenced Christian thought and practice in (his and other matters. 
Christians who divorce an unfaithful wife and marry again can claim 
Scriptural authority for so doing. Tha[.Christ made the exception 
in accordance with Jewish practice, and that Mk and Lk., writing for 
Gentiles, omitted die eKception as being Jewish, is an intelligible 
theory, but it is not probable. It is safer to point ' ' ' ' 
Gospel does Chri; 
tioning, divorce ii 
the regulating of divorce in a s 
Hastings' D.B. and D.C.G. i 
Allen on Mt. x. 31, xix. 9. 

13 — IS. Christ blbssbs Little Chilpkbn. 
Mt. xix. 13—15. Lk. xviii, 15— 17' 
13. that kt should touch lhetn\ Both Mk (ii. 4) and Mt. (often) use 
the same vcr|) of bringing the sick to Christ, and even those who had 
no ailment would be honoured by His touch. * Young children ' or 
'li(tle children' (R.V.) does not necessarily mean that all the children 
that twre brought were babies; a girl of twelve is called 'a Utile 
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them. But when Jesus saw t/, he was much displeased, and 14 
said unto them, Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily I Say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the 15 
kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
And he took, them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 16 
and blessed them, 

child' (v. 39, 4)). The point is that thtit being loo young to com- 
prehend His teaching is no reason for keeping them from Him. 

The true text gives tht discifUs nbukid them. To the disciples 
it seemed intolerable that the Master, whose strength was sorelj tried 
by the number of adults whom He tai^ht and healed, should be 
expected to attend to little children, who did not need, and could not 
appreciate, His attention. 

U. mas miuh displeased] Ci. v. 41, xiv. 41 Lk. ziti. 14; Mt. 
xivi. 8, Another instance of human emotion in Christ ; see on iii. 5. 
He was indignant that His disciples should try to' put such a. limit on 
His love and His work as would exclude children. Like the records 
of their terror at the storm, their misunderstanding about the leaven, 
their powerlessness about the demoniac boy, and their disputing about 
the first place, (his narrative illustrates the candour of the Evangelists 
in lelting what is not to the credit of the Apostles. 

caul forbid them] There is no 'and' in the best tent. Copyists often 
insAt conjunctions, which weaken sharp decisive sentences, such as 
these. 'Allow them; cease to forbid them' is doubtless nearer to the 
original utterance. Cf. i. 1T, ii. 7, and Che short unconnected rebukes, 
iv. 39, 40, viii. (7, 18, is. 19. 

for af stuki In all three; the genitive i» possessive; far lo such 
helimgs Iht Kingdom of God. The disciples were trying to keep from 
the Son of God some of those who were the most fit to be admitted to 
His presence. 'Such' {not 'these') shows that it is character that 
counts, not tender years. 

IB. Verily I say vnto yim\ This solemn warning, "the final lesson 
of His miiusuy in Galilee" (Swete), is omitted by Mt.. who has 
recorded similar words xviji. ^,but without the important word 'receive,' 
which implies that the Kingdom is ^rerf, 'Receiving the Kingdom of 
God' means accepting the rule and sovereignty of God. 'Entering 
the Kingdom' means t)ecoming a member of the society in which His 
rule prevails. The leave 10 enter is always open to those who qualify 
themselves for entering. 

as a little child] With perfect Inisl, joy and hope. 

shall net enter] Shall in mi ■wise enter (R.V.) ; cf. ii, 1, 41, liii. 
*, '9> so- 
ls, took them up in his arms] The same gesture as in in. 36. Both 
here and ix. 36 this beautiful action is omitted by Mt. 
. bleistd lhem\ The compound verb and imperfect tense indicate 
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17 — 31. The Rich Man's Question. Christ's Answer 
and Comments. 

17 And when he was gone forth' into the way, there came 
one running, and kneeled to him, and asked him. Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ? 

18 And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me good? there 

that H« blessed them fetvenlly again and again. He granted the 
request of the patents, and a gieat deal more. 

IT— SI. Thr Rich Man's Qubstion. Christ's Answbk 

AND Comments. 

Ml. xix. 16—30, Lk. xvjji. 18—30. 

IT, lehen ht was gane forth] Better, as it was going out of the 

bouse in which He had welcomed the children. Mk. alone tells us 

this, and that the rich man lan and prostrated himself. The action 

indicates jonthful impulsiveness. He is quite in earnest. He has 

Erhaps just heard of Christ's graciousness to the children, and il has 
ndled his enthusiasm. All three place the coming of the rich man 
immediately after the blessing of the children, to which it forms an 
instructive contrast. The children were nearer to the Kingiiom than 
theyknewj it did them tio harm to be exalted and they were exalted 
^■eatiy. The rich man was farther from the Kingdom than he knew; 
It might do him good to be aliased, and he was abased. 

Good Master\ The admiration is genuine, but defective; he means 
no more than that he is seeking instruction from a teacher of great repu- 
tation for wisdom and kindness. In order to avoid what seems to be 
implied in 'Why callest thou Me good?' Mt. transfers 'good' from 
'Master' to 'what.' This makes 'good' pointless; action that is to 
mn eternal life must be good. 

elirnal lift] Mk has this remarkable expressioo only here and v. 30; 
Mt. and Lk. have it Ihrice each; Jn i; times, 1 Jo 6 times. The 
Greek never varies; but A.V. has 'eternal life,' 'life eternal,' 'ever- 
lasting life,' 'life everlasting.' 

18. Why calttst tkou me good?] There is no emphasis on either 
'thou' or 'me.' 'Good Master' was a very anasual form of address. 
If it was not a mere compliment to win &vour, it was said without con- 
sideration. Evidently there was some defect in his ose of the epithet. 
The defect was not that he failed to see that Jesus was God, as if 
Christ's reply meant, ' God alone is good, and yon do not believe that 
I am God. Unless yon do that, I caimot accept the title "good" from 

Jou.' This is the explanation of Cyril, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, 
erome, Bede, Maldonatns and Wordsworth. It cannot be right, for 
the man could not have understood it. What he might have seen, and 
foiled (o see, was that the good desires of which he was conscious in 
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is none good but one, that is, God. Thou knowest the 19 
Commandments, Do not commit adultery. Do not kill, Do not 
steal. Do not bear false witness. Defraud not, Honour thy 
father and mother. And he answered-and said unto him, m 
Master, all these have I observed from my youth. Then zi 
Jesus beholding him loved him, and said, unto him, One 
thing thou lackest : go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou sh^lt have treasure in heaven : 

himself, and the good woids and works which he recognised in Christ, 
all came from God- The man was too setf-coniident, too certain that 
of his own will and power he could do what would win eternal life. 
Christ, by attributing His own goodness entirely to God (Jn v. 19 — 30) 
checks this self-ctmlidence. 

IS. TAou kHowesI Ike Commemdmiitl!\ It is not difGcnlt to koow 
God's wilt ; Me has sbown al! men the way to eternal life. 

Defraud net} Ml. and Lk. Omit this prohibition, perhaps as not 

b«Dg one of the Ten Words. All three place the tilth last and omit 

the lirsl four. Mt. adds the goldeti rule from Lev. xix. 18, which 

. Mk has xii. 31. If it had been uttered on this occasion, the rich man 

could hardly have answered as he did. 

W. a// tAeie have I i/tserved] The man's self-salisfaction and his 
ignorance of what the Commandments imply are manifest; but he is 
not so much praising himself as expressing his disappointment at 
Christ's answer. He had expected to be advised to undertake some- 
thing exceptional and brilliant, and he is lold of the humdrum duties 
which every respectable person tries to perform. 

31. behelSng him leved hini] A concentrated, penetrating look is 
meant (». 17, iiv. 67; Lk. xxii. 61). Christ saw in him the making 
of a b^ntifiil character and a valuable disciple, and He loved him for 
what he was and for what he might become. This is the only place in 
the Synoptic Go^ls in which love is attributed Co our Lord, whereas 
-- compasMon is onen attributed to Him. In Jn compassion is never 
attributed to Hijn, love often, and (excepting liv. 31) always love to 
man. Both Mt and Lk. omit this mark of Christ's perfect humanity. 
It intimates that behind Mk is someone who was present, who was 
intimate with Christ, and who knew how penetrating a look from 
Christ could be (Lk. xxii. 61). 

One thing thov lackest} Christ leaves the man's estimate of himself 
unchallenged. Granting that it is not untrue, there is still something 
wanting, viz. freedom from 'the deceitful power of riches' (iv. ig). 

sell whatsoever tkau hait, anil give In the foor] In no other way could 
the rich man's future be made secure from moral disaster. It was a 
strong measure, urged as the onjy prudent course, in this special case. 
Nevertheless, every follower of Christ must be ready to adopt '" '' 
the caU to do so should come. Cf. Lk. xii. 33. 
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at and come, take up the cross, and follow me. And he was 
sad at that saying, and went away grieved : for he had great 

23 possessions. And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto 
his disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 

24 the kingdom of God I And the disciples were astonished at 
his words. But Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them. 
Children, how hard is it for them that trust in riches to enter 

25 into the kingdom of God ! It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 

z6 into the kingdom of God. And they were astonished out 

Iheu shall have treasure in heaven] Christ does not promise him 
etemaJ life in return for the sacrifice of his possessions ; cf. r Cor. xiii. 3. 
He promises him a secnre treasure in return for an insecure one; 
Mt. vi. 19, 10. 

Jblleai nu'\ Present imperative. To be continually a follower o( 
Christ is the sare road to eternal life; cf. viti. 34. 

23. sad...grieved\ Cf. Gen. iv. j- He was gloomy and sullen 
with a double disappointment ; no perilous eipJoil was reqniied ol 
him, but he was asked to part with what he loved best. This is the 
sorrow of Iht world, leading to death- 
Si. looked round aboui\ This again point! lo an eyewitness; see on 
iii. 5. He glances round Ihe faces of tiis followers, to judge how this 
conversation has afTected them, and to intimate that He has something 
to say. 

34. -aiere astonished\ Or, aBiijs«/(R.V.). Mk alone uses the Yerb, 
and always of the eHect of Christ's words (i. 17) or action (i>. 33). 

hovi hard is it for them that trust in richesi These words do not fit 
the context and they are less than the truth. The content requires ' How 
hard it is for rich people not to trust in their riches, and those who 
trust in riches cantu>t enter the Itingdom' (M(. vi. 14^. The true text 
says nothing about trusting in riches, but simply that it is hard for any 
one to enter the liingdom (Lk. xiii. 14), and therefore very hard for the 
wealthy (Lk. vi. 14. Jtvi. 19; Jasv. i}. Hatii hard is it lo eater into 
Ihe Kingdom of God! This was a solemn warning to Judas. 

Some commentators would follow Codex Bezae and some Old LaIid 
texts in transposing w. 14 and 15. 

Sfi. easier for a camel] There is no need to conjecture that 'camel' 
here means a 'cable' {Cyril, Theophylact) ; sltll less lo make the 
needle's eye mean a small side-gale for foot-passengers (Shakespeare, 
Richard II, v. v. 17), an explanation which no ancient commentator 
adopts. Christ's Sayings, like those of other Oriental teachers, are 
sometimes hyperbolical; 'strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel ' 
(Mt. xxiii. 74), 'whoso shall say to this mountain, &c.' (xi. 13), 'a grain 
of mustard seed, less than all seeds, becomelh a tree' (Mt. xi. 31), &c. 

ae. aslonishid out of measure} Cf. i, 11, vi. 7, vii. 37, The O.T. 
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re, saying among themselves. Who then can be 
saved? And Jesus looking upon them saith. With men it zy 
is impossible, but not with God : for with God all things are 
possible. Then Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left 28 
all, and have followed thee. And Jesus answered and said, 29 
Verily I say unto you, There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, and the Gospel's, but he 30 
shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 

teaches that God rewards good men with wealth ; and most men either 
have wealth or labour la get it. How amazing, therefore, to be lold 
that wealth is a dire obstacle to salvation I 

Who thm ma bi lavedf] Or, Tim, who in tkt world can be saved? 
Not merelf What ruh man? There is no hope that anybody will 
escape this enormous peril? 

ST. looking upon Iheiii] As on the rich man in v. it; the same 
English word should be used there as here. Christ neither explains 
nor softens the ' hard Saying ' in ii. 15, but He shows where the solution 
of the difficulty can be found. God has many countei-charms with 
which to conquer the t>alerul charm of riches. 

all Ihingi art faisiiU] 'All things' is not absolute. God's own 
character places some limits, and there are others which seem to as 
to exist. But all things that are necessary for the salvation of man- 
kind — and this is the point here— are possible with God. See xiv. 36. 

38. TAm I'tter btgan to tay uii/o iim] There is no ' then ' in the 
true text. See On v. 14 and ix. 38. 

Lo, me haiie Itfl all] The pronoun is emphalte; 'me did not prefer 
our possessions lo Thee.' Christ's 'follow Me' (n. 71) would remind 
Peter of his own call, and he could hardly help contrasting his Own 
response to it with the behaviour of the rich man. But he could have 
helped calling attention to the contrast, and the impulsive remark is 
cbaracterislic. 

3>. And Jtsns anrmired and said] The true text has simply y«i« 
said. Christ treats Peter as the spokesman of the Twelve, and, as 
often, gives what is not n direct answer to the question asked, but what 
either includes the ^swer or is much more important Christ treats 
in a similar way the remark made by Peter about the lig-tree (ix. 11 f.). 

Thtri is no man] Everyone who, for the highest motives, has given 
up what is most dear to him will be abundantly rewarded here and 
hereafter, 

for my sake, and thi Gospel's] See on viii. jj. There Mt. and Lk, 
have only the first half. Here each takes a different half and amplifies 
it. See on i. 15 and cf. i. 35. 

M. new lit this lime] Mk's characteristic fulness again, as in i, yt, 
35i 4i> ii' 33i 15, &c> ^^- omits 'now,' Mt. omits the whole. Mk 
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brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal life. 
31 But many that are first shall be last; and the last first. 

32— 34. TXtf Last Prediction of the Passion. 

3* And they were in the way going up to Jerusalem ; and 

Jesus went before them : and they were amazed ; and as 

they followed, they weie afraid. And he took again the 

twelve, and began to tell them what things should happen 

alone repeats the list of possessions in speaking of the leeompenses, 
another instance of superfluons fulness. 'A hnndredfold ' of course 
means what will compensate a hundiedfold. Vet even with regard la 
the happiness of human relationships the great Christian family supplies 
compensation in kind. 

in tkfuitrldlo comi\ Lit. 'in the age which is coming,' which is of 
unlimited duration, whereas a 'time' or 'season' is necessarily limited. 

81. Bui many that are lin(\ Lit. (xiii. 30) gives this Saymg at an 
earlier point ; it was probahly uttered more than once, and it is capable 
of more than one application. Many who think that they have enmed 
much will be disappointed, and many who think that Ihey have earned 
little will be surprised, like the labourers in the vineyard. 

S3 — St. The Last Prediction of the Passion. 
Mt. .X. 17—19. Lk. xviii. 3:— 34. 

S3, going up te Jertisalem} As in English, a journey to the capital 
is 'going up.' This is literally true of Jerusalem, which is 'a city set 
on an hill,' and the hill stands high above the sea-level. The verb is 
very freq. in the Sepluagint, where it translates about twenty different 
Hebrew words. 

Jaus wtnl btfort tketii\ As an Oriental shepherd 'goetb before' 
his sheep (Jn x. 4). This graphic detail of His leading for a while in 
silence and ihrir ibllowing in fear is in Mk only. It may be something 
which Feler remembered well. There are two companies; the Twelve, 
who were awe-stniclt at Christ's demeanour and fixity of purpose 
(Lk. ix. 51 ; cf. Eiek. iii. 8, 9; Is. I. 7) ; and the casual followers, 
who had an indefinite presentiment that something untoward was 
impending. 

teok again ike tiiilve] In all three ; it implies other followers. The 
verb means 'taking lo Qiwself (Jn i. 11, xiv. 3), and therefore aside 
from others (iv. 36, v. 40, ix. 1, xiv. 31). 

began ta tell lheni\ He renews the unwelcome topic. This is the 
fourth (not third) recorded prediction (viii. 31, ix. 11, 31). It is more 
definite and deuiled than previous predictions. The voluntary cha- 
racter of Hb death ia made clear Co the Apostles; He knew the 
inevitable consequence of going to Jerusalem now. 
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unto him, saying. Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the 33 
Son of man shall be delivered unto the chief Priests, and 
unto the Scribes ; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles : and they shall mock him, 34 
and shall scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall 
kill him : and the third day he shall rise again. 

35—45- The Request of the Sons of Zebedee. 
And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto 35 
him, saying, Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us 
whatsoever we shall desire. And he said unto them. What 36 

83. shall be delivirtd unle\ In atl three; see on in. 31. Tliat the 
Sanhedrin will 'hand Him over 10 the heathen' almost teveiis thai He 
will be crucified (Jnxviii. 31, 31), for 'the heathen 'could only mean 
the Romans. Mt. again gjives an interpretation of Christ's words as 
having been spoken ; ne records that Christ said 'crucify.' 

M. tht third day] This is a correction of the less accurate 'ff/Cer/i/w 
days' which is the expression in Mk here, viii. 31, and at. 31. The 
-mention of ' the third day' in three of the four predictions is important 
in connexion with the evidence for the Resurrection, and the conection 
of the intelligible, but not quite enact, 'alter three days' 1:^ Mt. and 
Lk. is also important. Mt. corrects it in all three places lo 'oajhe 
third day'; Lk. corrects it twice and once omits the date. At the 
time when the Gospels were written, and indeed much earlier (1 Cor. 
xt. 4), there was a clear and uniform conviction that the life of Him 
who died on the cross was renewed afltr an itt/trval. Something 
quite different from His spirit surviving, alter leaving the body, took 

Elace. With the theory of mere survival after death, 'on (he tbiid day' 
ecomes as unintelligible as the empty tomb. And the repeated 
records of the inability of the Twelve to understand the predictions of 
His rising again is against the theory that th^- believed that they had 
seen the risen Lord because they were so confident that He would rise. 

SB— 46. Thr Request of thb Sons oe Zebedbb. 
Mt. XI. 10—18. C£ Lk. nil. IS- 
SB. This request is evidence of the Apostles' want of apprehension 
as to the nature of the Kjn^om. _ Even if there was an interval, it 
was strange that soon after this detailed prediction of His approaching 
Euflerin^ and death, two of His most bvoared Apostles should (rouble 
Him with an amlntious petition. Perhaps Mt. felt this, for he puts 
their petition into the mouth of their mother. Tradition may have 
said that she was in some way responsible for it. But they were parties 
to it, and even in Mt. Christ addresses them and not her. TTiey and, 
Peter had received a special revelation on the mount; and soon 
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37 would ye that I should do for you ? They said unto him, 
Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and 

38 the other on thy left hand, in thy glory. But Jesus said 
unto them, Ye know not what ye ask : can ye drink of the 
cup that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism that 

39 1 am baptized with ? And they said unto him, We can. 

afterwards first Potet exhibits a selfish ambition on behalf of all the 
Twelve {v, 13}, and then James and John do so on their own account. 
The present journey to Jerusalem was to produce a crisis of some kind 
{v. 33); and (he Sonsof Thunder wished lo mike sure of a good posilion 
in the Kingdom. Evidently the question of 'whois the greatest (ix. 34) 
has not been put to rest. Their mother's name was Salome and she 
seems to have been the sister of Christ's Mother (xv. 40; Mt. xtvii. 
56 ; Jn XXX. 15). , As the Lord's first cousins these brothers might hope 
for exceptional preferment. 

S8. Vt knew not what ytaik] In spile of His declaration (viii. 34, 35), 
they did not know that the entrance to the Kingdom is through suffer- 
ing, and that those who would reign with Him must be ready to endure 
with Him (Acts xiv. 11 ; t Tim. ii. 11). 

that I drini'\ Christ does not reprove them for their carnal con-* 
ceptionofthe Kingdom, but He corrects it. They do not yet understand 
the nature of His mission. 'Can ye drink?' implies that the cup is no 
pleasant one, and it is one which He is alr^dy drinking. 'Cup' 
in the sense of 'the contents of the cup' is freq. in literature (xiv, 36 ; 
Lk. xxii. 10; I Cor. i. 16, 11, xi. 15—17). 

bapHud Toith tht baptisin\ Regarding troubles as a Hood in which 
one is plunged is also common in literature. But here more may be 



Baptism is immersion with security against sinking ; rismg 
again follows. It was chererore a fit metaphor for the Passion, and . 
Christ had used it before (Lk. xxii. 49, 50) ; but Mk alone reproduc 



.Baptism into water inaugurated the earthly work of the 
Messiah ; baptism into death is to inaugurate His return to glory. 

Sfl. Wc «»] The bold answer b the same in both Gospels, bat in 
'Mt. A.V. has 'We are able.' So also in the preceding question. As 
in the case of the rich man (c«. 10, 11), Christ does not question the 
estimate which James and John have formed o( their own characters. 
Me tells them that they will share His sufferings, and that it is the 
Father who will assign places in the Kingdom. But the statement 
about the sufferings is indefinite, and it is forcing (he meaning to call it 
a prediction that both the brothers will be put to death for iheir belief 
in Jesus Christ, There is no such prediction, and therefore no difficulty 
as to its non-fulfilment in the case of John. Both brothers suffered. 
James was put to death by Heiod Agrijipa I (Acts xii, 1). John was 
imprisoned and beaten (Acts iv. 3, v. 18), and was banished to Patmos 
(Rev. i. 9). The stories of his having been thrown into a caldron of 
boiling oil, aJld of his having drunk poison in the presence of Domitian, 
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And Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup 
that I drink of; and with the baptism that I am baptized 
withal shall ye be baptized : but to sit on my right hand and 40 
on roy left hand is not mine to give; but it shall be given 
to them for whom it is prepared. And when the ten heard 41 
it, they began to be much displeased with James and John. 
But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them. Ye 42 
know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones e 



peAaps arose Iron a desire to And a titers! fiilGlment of (he baptism 
and Ot the cup. The statement that Papias said that both James and 

John were slant by the Jews rests on pooi authority; if Papias said it, 
e was probably drawing an inference &oin this prediction about the 
cup and the baptism. The belief that Jesus had said that John would 
not die could not have arisen if John had been killed with James. 

U. ii not mint le givt\ The rewards will be His to give (Rev. xini. 
II ; ] Tim. iv. 8), but only in accordance with the wtU of ihe Fatjier, 
who 'hath given all judgment unto the Son' (Jn v. 11 f.; Acts x. 41), 
and He will exercise it when the time and season come (Acts i. 7). 
This was a favouiile Arian text, and as such is often discussed by die 
Fathers. 

)/ shall begivin] These words are rightly in italics in A.V. of Mt.xx.i3, 
but yet are not so printed here. But fir tohem it hath bun prepared i%a\\ 
that the Greek gives us ; the rest has to be understood. In English '*«* 
for whom' may mean 'ixiept for whom,' and it is sometimes maintained 
that the Greek 'but' (dXXi) never means 'except.' This is not true, 
asSoi*. O.T. Ijji and Arist. £M. Mt. X. v. 10 show. 'Not mine to 
give, txctpt to those for whom' is admissible here. In any case, the 
point is that personal fitness, and not personal influence, decides these 



..itinguished, and the other ten are indignant with Ihe two brothers 
for trying to get special promotion for themselves. 

43. Ye latirBi\ Christ's treatment of the ten is as gentle as His 
treatment of the tito. We have three rebukes of this character, all 
beginning with an appeal to the kmrwledge possessed or not possessed 



. a Supper. 

- their great enes\ The great officials of the heathen. The despotism 
of heallun monarchs is heavy, and that of the great oSidals, who act 
with the monarchs' authority, is as bad or worse. 
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43 authority upon them. But so shall it not be among you : 
but whosoever will be great among you, shall be your 

44 niinistei ! and whosoever of you will be the chiefest, shall 

45 be servant of all. For even the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

4S. Bui !0 shall it net 61 among you] 'Bettei, Bui nai m is it am/ing 
yffu. 'Not so' is emphatic. Among the heathen i( is held that aR 
must serve Caesat; the ideal ruter knows that it is he who must 
seive all. 

toil/ it grtai} Belter, desires te becomt grtat. Cf. viii. 34. 35, ix. 35, 

M. An advance on the pieceding pacagiaph. The higher the rights, 
the greater the duti - 

4S. For evi ' 
In inauguratini „ . . 

service rather uian receives it, and gives His labour and His life for His 
subjects. He ojleu received service both from Angels and men (i. ij, 
3[, xiv. 13, XV. 41), but that was not the purpose of the Incarnation. 
And here He does not say ihat He was sent (ii;. 37), but that Keiarne — 
of His own free will— to minister and to give — of His own free will — 
His life. This is the most definite declaration of the object of His 
coming into the world that has thus far been recorded ; and it is given, 
not as an instruction in doctrine, but incidentally, to enforce a practical 
■ lesson, Thi» does not look like invention. 

not to. ..but to\ See on ix. 37. 

to give his life'] This is the cUmai; 'Greater love hath no man Ihaa 
thU' (Jn XV. 13). 

a ransom] In some way beyond our comprehension the Death anil 
Kesurrection of Christ made it easy for mankind to win fo^veness and 
entrance into the Kingdom in which eternal life is enjoyed. This supreme 
change of conditions is spoken of in Scripture under a variety of meta- 
phors, from which, if we draw inferences, we must do so with great 
caution. The metaphors sometimes overlap, and therefore the same 
texts would illustrate more than one of them. Christ's work for us in 
this respect is spoken of as 'ransoming' (here; Mt, xx. 28; i Tim. 
ii,6;Tit.ii, 14), 'redeeming' (Rom. iii. 34; Eph, i. 7; Col. i. i4;Heb." 
ix. 11, r4), 'buying with a price' (r Cor. vi. 10; Acts x. 18; Rev. v. 9), 
'shedding blood for a new covenant' (xiv. 14; Heb. xiii, ao), 'loosing 
from sins with blood' (Kev. i. 5), 'salvation' or 'rescue' (Tit. il. 11; 
Heb. ii. lO,- v. g; &c., &c.). 'propitiation' (Rom. iii. iy, 1 Jn ii. i. 

Col. i. 20), 'justification' (Rom. v. g). .No metajAor can give us more 
than a fragment of the truth, and this is often mixed with what, for the 
purpose in hand, is not true. Interpretation of figurative language is 
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46 — 52. Blind Bariimaeus restored to Si'gkt, 
And they came to Jericho : and as he went out of Jericho 46 
with his disciples and a great number of people, blind Bar- 
timaeus, the son of Tim £ us, sat by the highway side begging. 
And when he heard that it was Jesus of Nazareth, he began 47 
to cry out, and say, Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on 

results of Christ's Death and ResucTccIion, without tiTing to eitplain 
the manner of (heir working. We have not got Christ's exact words, 
and we do not know wheihei He used a word whicli meant ' ransom.' 
The word here used occurs nowhere in N.T., except in this Saying; 
but cognate words arc common. 

/er mail/] A ransom 10 buy off many. 'Many' does not exclude 
'all'; it is contrasted not with 'all' but with 'ooe'i the sunender of 
one life rescued millions. See on Jn xv. [3; 1 Cor. v. 18; i Jn ii. 1; 
1 Tim. ii. 6. There are none for whom Christ does not give His life. 

M — M. Bund BartImabus restorsd to Sight. 

Mt. XX. 19— J4. Lk. xviu. 35—43. 

4C- We once more have three records, and no two agree. Mk and 

Lk. (jive one blind man, Ml. gives two. Mk and Ml. say that Christ 

healed as He was going out of Jericho, Lk., as He was approaching 

it. Mk and Lk. say that He healed with a word, but they do Dot 

anile agree as to the word, Mt. that He healed with a touch. These 
iscrepancies are of no moment, except as part of the overwhelming 
evidence that the Bible does not supply us with infallible history. It is 
impossible to accept every statement in the Bible as historically accurate. 
See on iv. 41. There is general agreement that, close to Jericho, as 
Jesus was near the last stage in His last journey to Jerusalem, a blind 
man called to Him for help; that the crowd tried (o silence him, but 
that Jesus interfered and restored his sight ; and that then the man 
followed Him. As in other places, Mk gives graphic details, such as 
an eye witness might remember, but which Mt. and Lk. omitted as 
nnessenlial. 

The Jericho of our Lord's time was a fine city, much augmented and 
adorned by Herod the Great, who died there, and by Archelaus, but it 
was a mile or more from the old site. The modem Jericho is a squalid 
village. 

Barlimirus, Ike son of Tim/cui] Mk alone gives these names, 
which indicate that the njan was still remembered when this Gospel 
was written. See on v. 1, where Mk and Lk. have one demoniac, but 
Ml. has two. The roads would be full of pilgrims going to Jerusalem 
for the Passover, and b^gars would frequent the roads. IWtimaeus 
was silting beside the road, able to hear all that passed. 

47. Son of David^ This form of address is here in all three. It 
implies that Jeans of Nazurelh is believed to be the Messiah; and (he 
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48 me. And many charged him that he should hold hts peace : 
but he cried the more a great deal, TAnu Son of David, have 

49 mercy on me. And Jesus stood still, and commanded him 
to be called. And they call the blind man, saying unto him, 

50 Be of good comfort, rise ; he calleth thee. And he, casting 

51 away his garment, rose, and came to Jesus. And Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What wilt thou that I should 
do unto thee? The blind man said unto him, Lord, that 

52 I might receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him. Go thy 
way ; thy faith hath made thee whole. And immediately he 
received his sight, and followed Jesus in the way. 

McMlah would give sight lo the Hind (Is. Ixi. i). This thought was in 
the air ; the blind beggar sbouted what many people were debating in 
themselves 01 with one anolher (Lagrange). The expression occurs 
again xii. j5 = Lk. xx. 41, and nowhere else in Mk or Lk. Mt. has 

*B. charged him that hi should hold hh peace] Like the disciples 
with the Syrophenician woman (Mt. Jtv, 13), they resented the ci 



49. and commanded iim lo ^ 

Call yt him. Christ makes those who would have silenced the man 
tell him that his cries have taken effect. 

Be of good comfort, rist ; he calleth thee] Mk alone has these words. 
In English, as in Greek, the words have a pleasing rhythm. Long- 
fellow has stereotyped the Greek. The people's complete change of 
altitude, directly th^ perceive Christ's interest in the beggar, is cha- 
racteristic of the fickle multitude, but it is also evidence of reverence fur 
Him. 

BO. casting away his garment} It was the most valuable thing that 
he had, but that is nothing, if only he can reach the Son of David. 

row] This is much too commonplace a rendering; sprang up (R.V.) 
01 'leaped up' is the meaning. Not a moment was to be lost. The 
graphic verb occurs nowhere else in N.T., and the whole of this graphic 
verse is peculiar to Mk. 

Bl. What mlt thi>u that I should do unio Ihicf] The man's per- 
sistency is proof of bis bith, and Jesus now lets those who would have 
suppressed him see that this is no common tramp bej^ng for money, 
but a sufferer who believes in the Messiah's benevolence and power. 

Lord] Better, Rabteni; as in tx. 5, Mk alone preserves the original 
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1 — II. The Messiah's Entry into Jerusalem. 
And when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto Bethpbage 11 
and Bethany, at the mount of Olives, he sendeth forth 
two of his disciples, and saith unto them, Go your way into 1 
the village over against you ; and as soon as ye be entered 
into it, ye shall find a colt tied, whereon never man sat; 
loose him, and bring him. And if any man say unto you, 3 
Why do ye this? say ye that the Lord hath need of him; 
and straightway he will send him hither. And they went 4 

XL 1—11. Thb Mbssiah's Entry into J: 
Mt. XTi. I— u. Lk. itii. 19—44. Jn lii. 

1. Btlhphage^ The locality is uncertain, and it is 
it was a village neai Bethany i>r a distiict 
mentioned in O.T. 

at the mount of Olivei\ "BiMti./oviardi tie mount of O. 3ee Stanley, 
Sinai and Paltstint, pp. 185, 41^. 

This arrival took place DD the 8th Nisan (Jn xii. i); bat as the ;ear 
of the Cracilixion is unknown, it is impossible to saf what date that 
would be in our Calendar. Either a.d. iq or 30 or 33 would lit the 
Gospels, and 99 or 30 is generally preferred to 33. Lewin, FaitiSacri, 
gives the evidence clearly. 

sendtth frtth two\ Even as r^ards trifling missions Christ seems to 
have lent the Apostles out in pairs (xiv. 13); see on iiL 14 and vL 7. 
Mk's details surest that Peter was one of the two. 

1. Mk evidently regards is supernatural Christ's knowledge of what 
wonld happen; cf. xiv. 13; Jn i. 4S, iv. 50, xi. 11, 14. We may adopt 
other possibititi^ but they receive no support from the Evangelists. 

ne^/er man saf\ The animal is required for a sacred purpose. The 
Virgin Birth and the new tomb harmonixe with this idea, which is 
natural and wide-spread; Nam.xix. aj Dent. xv. 19, xxi. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 7. 

«. Ike Lord hath nad of him] In all three; cf. ii. 17, siv. 63. 
The Lord's humiliation and poverty continue to the end; even for His 
triumphal entry into Jernsalera He has to borrow an animal to ride 
upon. But it was no part of His humiliation that the animal was an 
ass; Judg. i, 14, v. 10, x. 4; i Sam, xxv. lo; t Sam. xvii. 13, xix. 36. 
The ass was quite consistent with a royal personage coming piaciably. 
mooit, Juiiges, p, 174. 

tiraigklway ne.viill and i/m] Belter, straightway He sendeth him 
back thither. This strongly attested- reading is pleasing and natural. 
Christ anticipates the owner's anxiety about the borrowed animal, and 
promises that it shall be returned quickly. Mt. tnrns Ihe promise into 
a prediction that the owner will at once send the ass and the foal. It is 
apparently through a misunderstanding of Zech. ii. 9 that Mt. mentions 
Iwo animals; the 'ass' and the ' foal of an ass 'are the same animal. 
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their way, and found the colt tied by the door without in 

5 a place where two ways met ; and they loose him. And 
certain of them that stood there said unto them, What do 

6 ye, loosing (he colt ? And they said unto them even as Jesus 

7 had commanded : and they let them go. And they brought 
the coh to Jesus, and cast their garments on him ; and he 

S sat upon him. And many spread their garments in the way : 
and others cut down branches off the trees, and strawed them 

9 in the way. And they that went before, and they that followed, 
cried, saying, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the 

4. without in a plarevihftt, &c.] Superfluous fulness ; ttere is no 
need to say both 'out of doors' and 'in the open street,' which seems 
to be the tneaning of the phrase added to ' without. ' 

G. Iktm that stood th(ri\ See on ix. i. Lk, says that they were 
the owners, which is piobable. Thai jhe owners were Lazarus and his 
sisters is not probable, even if the village was Bethany. None of that 
family would have questioned Christ's disciples in this way, nor would 
Christ have sent to them in this way. 

What da yi, loosing the coitl] ' What do you mean by it ? ' Cf. Acts 
xxi. 13, 'What mean ye by weeping?' 

8. evai as"] They delivered Christ's message exactly. Lk. trans- 
poses the 'even as'; everything happened exactly as Christ had foretold. 

they lit Ihem go\ The owners let the disciples go away with the colt. 
They knew 'the Lord' by reputation and were satisfied with His promise 
that the colt should be sent back soon. 

7, rast their garmiats on Aim] The oflicers of Joram took off their 
garments to make a throne for Jehu, when they proclaimed him king 
(1 Kings ix. 13). 

B. The enthusiasm spreads to the multitude. The disciples had 
taken off their chief garments to form a seat; the multitude take off 
theirs to form a carpet. There are many examples of this impulse; 
e.g. the story of Ralegh and Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich in Dec 1581. 
A close parallel is found in the solemn entry of Buddha Dtpankara 
(Buddhavamsa'n.y, " The people Swept the pathway, the gods strewed 
flowers on the pathway and branches of the coral-tree, the men bore 
branches of all manner of trees, and the Bodhisatta Sumedha sptead his 
garments in the mire, men and gods shouted All haill" 

braiuhe!\ The word means greenery of any kind, especially when 
used as litter. R.V. marg. has 'layers of leaves.' The best texts give 
us greenery which they had cut from the fields, where 'fields' means 
cultivated lands rather than meadows. Mk alone has this detail. All 
three are silent about the crowd coming with pal m- branches ^on 
Jerusalem (Jn xii, 13, 18). 

9. l/osanna\ Originally this was a prayer, 'Save, we pray,' but 
it seems to have become an expression of praise. , Lk. in choosing an 
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Name of the Lord ; blessed be the kingdom of our father i< 
David, that cometh in the name of the Lord : Hosanna in 
the highest. And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the 1 1 
temple: and when he had looked round about upon all 
things, and now the eventide was come, he went out unto 
Bethany with the twelve. 

equivalent tbat would be inleltiglble to Gentile readers selects ' Glory.' 
It is remarkable thai Mk gives no translation; contrasl v. 41, vii. 34, 
XV, ij, 34. This may be because the word, like Rabbi (ix. 5). was so 
fiimiliar. Ps. cxviii., which is certainly processional, was sung at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and would easily suggest the ceremonies of that 
Feast. 

Blessed \% he thai (BiHtth, &c.] All four o^ree in these words. Origi- 
nally they were a welcome to the pilgrim who comes to the Feast; but 
here th^ imply that * He who cometh ' has a mission from God. 

10. bUsiidht,thekin^m,&ic^ Here Mk is alone. The cry shows 
that some in the crowd remembered Christ's teaching about the Kingdom 
and hail some va^ue idea that this was the innuguralion of il. Their ideas 
about Jesus of Na/areth were indefinite and diverse. To most He was 
a great Piophel ; to some He was the Tropbel who was to be the Fore, 
runner of the Messiah ; 10 others He was the Messiah Himself, about 
whom again their ideas were indefinite and diverse. This public recog- 
nition <M Jesus as the Messiah or His Foretunner was an audacious 
^hing. He was under the ban of the hierarchy. The Sanhedrin had 
tried to arrest Him. They had excommimicated the man born blind for 
saying that He had Divine power. They had made Him an outlaw 
by calling upon all Jews to assist in arresting Him (Jn xi. 5;). And 
yet, not only pilgrims from Galilee and countryfolk from the neighboor. 
hood of Jericho, bat numbers who came from Jerusalem joined in pro- 
claiming Him as the Messiah. 

Hesanaa in tie hightsf] 'Glory in the heaven of heavens.' 

U. title ihi lemple\ This means the whole Temple-enclosure, 
including the courts open to the air. See on Jn ii. 14, 18 ; also Sanday, 
Sacred Siles of the Gospels, pp. io6f., with illustration and plan. 

loekedroHiidabim/] Peculiar to Mk. For the last time this embracing 
look is remembered and recorded (iii. 5, 34, v. 31, i. 15). This time 
it is all-embracing and all (he more full of meaning if we think of the 
lamentation over Jerusalem as having been uttered a few hours before. 
There were still a few days in which some souls might be reached, and 
in which teaching might be given which would hold good for all lime; 
but il was too late for anything to be done that evening. So He went 
back to Bethany and passed the night on the slopes of Che Mount of 
Olives (Lk. xxi. 37). In the city He would have been less quiet and 
less safe. He lakes all precautions to preient His being arrested before 
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11— 14. The Braggart Fig-Tree. 

12 And on the morrow, when they were come from Bethany, 

13 he was hungry: and seeing a fig tree afar off having leaves, 
he came, if haply he might find any thing thereon : and 
when he came to it, he found nothing but leaves ; for the 

14 time of figs was not yet. And Jesus answered and said 
unto it. No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever. And his 
disciples heard it. 

11— U. The Bbaooabt Fig-Trbb. 
Mt. xxi. 18, 19. 

U. he was laingry\ The leality of Christ's humui nature is igain 
conspicuous, and that in three ways. He sufieied hunger ; until He went 
up to the tree, He did not know that it had no fruit; then He felt 
disappointment. This hunger is some evidence that al Bethany He was 
not under the roof of friends; fiiends would have provided Him with 
food in the morning. 

13. iieing a Jig tree afar off^ It was a single tree by the toad-side 
(Mt.), and its having leaves before the season would make it conspicuous. 
if haply kt might find\ Mc. characteristically omits an expression 
which implies ignorance in Christ, and he merely says that Christ found 
noly leaves. In the fig-tree the fruit precedes the foliage, and therefore 
abundance of leaves was a profession that buit was there, although it 
was not fet the season for eilher. 

~ ' Jesus answered^ He answered the deceptive profession of the 



i^fil 



■ttfrmt sf thee] It Js ptesible that neither Mk nor Mt. 
gives the eiact words. Even if Mk gives them qortectly, they hardly 
amount to a curse, although Peter accounted them as such. If we are 
right in regarding the words as a judgment on the tree for its deceitful 
professions, it is the only miracle of judgment wrought by Christ, and 
'• i' "rought on an insensate object. But the symbolical judgment is 

,>"» - ■ ■ 

bad just e 

alxiut to show how deceptive 

putting Him to death for ni 

expected and desired. Time 

braggart and barren city was destroyed. The lesson which Christ 

pointed out was less obvious and of more pressing need [w. 11 f.). 

It is sometimes suggested that this narrative is only the parable of 
Lk. xiii. 6 — 9 in ano^er Farm. Not only the story, liut the moral in 
each case is difierent. The parable is a wamii^ against spirilual un- 
productiveness, and we are not told that the unproductiveness continued, 
and that the threatened destruction took place. Here there is no warning. 
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15 — 19. The Cltansing of the Templt, 
And they come to Jerusalem : and Jesus went into the is 
temple, and began to cast out Ihem that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overtlirew the tables of the moneychangers, 
and the seats of them that sold doves ; and would not suffer 16 
that any man should carry atiy vessel through the temple. 

and the tree is destroyed, nql for pioducing nothing, but for making a 
deceptive show of exceptional productive power. 

Still less salLsfHctory is the suggestion that this is a case of folklore; 
there was s. withered lig-tree nearjerusalem, and this story was invented 
to account for it. Withered Hg-tiees must have been common enough ; 
it is extraotdinary objects whidi excite curiosity and lead to folklore. 

And his dtieiplei htard it] They were near enough to hear these 
unusual words, which were spoken for (he sake of the lesson to which 
tliey led. The incident could be made a parable, not told, but acted 
belorethe disciples' eyes, Cf. Horace A. P. iSo. 

16— H. The Clkansino of the Tbmflb. 
Mt. jtni. n— 17. Lk. xix. 45—48- Ct: Jn iL 14— »j. 

IB. began to cast eiii] He refused to begin to teach in the presence 
of such a scandal, and in order to be thorough He treated buyers as being 
as offensive as lellers. This mntkel was in the Court of the Gentiles. 
It was not a common market, but one for the sale of all that was 
required for the sacrifices and the ritual of the Temple. The Temple- 
tax (Mt. ivii, 14) might not be paid with healhen coins, and the same rule 
would apply to offerings to the treasury (xii. 41). Hence the money- 
changers. The market was sanctioned Inr the hierarchy, who had an 
interest in the profits ; and near the time of the Passover business would 
be brisk. To a pilgrim coming to Jerusalem full of awe in anticipation 
of the unique sanctit}^ of the Temple, the shock of finding himself in the 
hubbub and contentious bargaining of a l>azaar must have been dis- 
tressing. The rate of exchange was sometimes as high as 10 or 11 

the tables.. Jht itals] The change is Dot accidentaL Overturning the 
tables of the money-changers caused spilling of the coins. Overturning 
the tables of the dove-sellers would have caused suffering to the birds ; 
so here He overturned the seats and told the sellers to remove the 
cages. See on Jn ii. r6. 

Ikai sold doves), Better, that sold Ike doves (R.V.), viz. those which 
were required for Ibe purification of women (Lk. il tit.) and other 
offerings (Lev. xii. 8, xiv. 34, xv. 14, 39). 

U. and would nffl suffer} This detail, peculiar to Mk,may beonenf 
Peter's recollections. Making the Temple a thoroughfare seems ni 

stopped it| 
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I? And he taught, saying unto them, Is it not written, My 
house shall be called of all nations the house of prayer ? but 

18 ye have made it a den of thieves. And the Scribes and 
chief Priests heard it, and sought how they might destroy 
him ; for they feared him, because all the people was 

ig astonished at his doctrine. And when Even was come, he 
went out of the city. 

17. Aid he laiighi] Although Christ ha<i allowed Himself to be 
proclaimed as the Messiah, yet He shows that His mission is still, not to 
reign, but to serve (x. 45). fft viml on teaihing ami saying te them. 

Is it not wriltenf} Once more He appeals to what stands wriMen, 
for which they professed such reverence, while they perpetually dis- 
torted or ignored it (iL 15, vii, 6, 7, xii. 10). 

a/ all naUoHi] Rather, /or all tht nations. The words have 
special point, for it was the Court of (he Gentiks thai Jesus wa.s 
restoring to its proper purpose as a place of piayet. Cf, i Kings viii. 
41, 43 ; Jn xii- lo. See on xiii. 10 and xiv. g, 

a i/en of ihieves\ Better, a mbher' den. A.V. not unfrequently 
obscures Che difference, which is marked in the Greek, between (he 
mean purloining 'thief and the violent 'robber' or 'bandit.' See on 
In I. I and xviii. 40. These words come from Jer, vii. 11, where the 
Prophet is exhorlmg the Jews to avert judgments by repentance, as 
Jesus docs here. The reference may be to the extortionate chaiges. 

18. Ihr Siribis and chiif PrUsts'\ The order would be unusual, but 
it is not r^hl. The evidence for the chitf priests and the sciibes (R-V.) 
is overwhelming. For the first time in the Synoptic Gospels the chief 
priests appear in active hostility to Jesus. Their gains were being 
touched. It was as when Lulher denounced the sale of indulgences ; 
if the Temp'e-market was stopped, 'the hope of their gain was gone.' 

fiecause all tht peeple\ ^txa, fir all the mullitHde. This explains 
why the hierarchy haled him. Because this representative muhitude 
from all parts of Palestine and beyond was 'amazed at His teaching,' 
so different from that of the Scribes, and 'hung on His lips, listening.' 

19. Andwheii Even was coViel Rather, And every evening (R.V.); 
lit. 'And whenever it became late.' Every evening He left the city 
and passed the night elsewhere. 

It is impossil>le to Ije certain whether Christ cleansed the Temple 
twice or only once. There is no improbability in His having done so 
both at the beginning and at the end of Hi^ Mmistry. If He cleansed 
it at the beginning, the evil would revive, for (he authorities would take 
delight in showing public contempt for His teaching and in resuming 
their profils. In that case He would deal with it more severely the 
second time than the lirst ; and His condemnation of it in the Synoptics 
is more severe than in Jn- See on Jn ii. 17. Mk records fects which 
imply an earlier Ministry in Jerusalem. When did Joseph of Atimafhaea 
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, 20—26. Tke Lesson of the Withered Fig-Tree. 

And in the morning, as they passed by, they saw the fig 20 
tree dried up from the roots. And Peter calling to remem- zi 
brance saith unto him. Master, behold, the fig tree which 
thou cursedst is withered away. And Jesus answering sailh 22 
unto them, Have faith in God. For verily I say unto you, 23 



Bui at the present lime the bypolhesis thaC Christ cleansed the 
Temple onlf once finds mo3t favour. Then wbich is the true dale? 
Did He cleanse it at the ti^jinning 01 at the end of His Ministry? Here 
there is much difference of opinion, for the probabilities are rather 
evenly divided. But in one respect all four Gospels agree about the 
date; they make it "the first public act in the Ministry in Jerusalem" 
(J. A. Robinson, Hist. Char, ef SI John'! GosprI, p. ii, — an admirable 
lillle book). The SynoptislS omit the early work in Jerusalem, bnt 
they place this significant action at the opening of what they do record 
of Christ's work there; and in 'each case His protest igainst the 
licensed desecration of "the Mountain ot the House" provokes a 
question as to His own anlhorily (f. i8; Jn ii. 18). 

M—SS. The Lbsson of thk Withbrbd Fig-Tree. 
Mt. mi. 19—11. 

ao. in the mnrniitg] The following^ morning (Tuesday), the day in 
that week about which we have the most information, excepting Friday. 
Bui ihe interval between the first and second seeing of Ibe tree may have 
become shortened in tradition. Ml. enhances Ihe miracle by lianishing 
the interval altogether; according to him the fig-tree immtdiatfly 
withered away, and the Apostles (not Peter only) expressed their astonish- 
ment at the suddenness of the result . No doubt M k is nearer to the truth 
in both particulars. 

21. calling to nmcmlirance\ Perhap none of them thought much 
about it, until the tree was seen in its changed condition. Then Peler 
remembered the unusual words to which they had listened. 

Maillr'\ Better, iPa«i(R.V.); see on ix. s and i. 51- 

luhiih thou cursa/si] That is Peter's view ; but the recorded words 
are not a curse, and in them nothing is said about withering, but only 
perpetual fruitlessness. Hence Peler's surprise. 

33. Peter's remark was meant to raise the question of a judgment 
on the tree. Christ does not gratify his natural curiosity, but gives to 
ail the Apostles a lesson less easy lo see, and of greater importance. 

Havi faith in God'] Faith in the efficacy of prayer; it was through 
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That whosoever shall say unto this mountain. Be thou 
removed, and be thou cast into the sea ; and shall not doubt ' 
in his heart, but shall believe that those things which he 
saith shall come to pass ; he shall have whatsoever he saith. 

24 Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive tA^m, and ye shall have 

35 iAem. And when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought 
against any : that your Father also which is in heaven may 

Christ's possession of this faith that His prayer about the tree bad been 
so clearly answered. 

as. Fitrverily[ -For' is an insertion of copyists. Seeoniit. iS. 

nhosoevtr shall say unle this mnunlain] 'Removing mountains' 
was a Jewish figure of speech for a great difficulty, and it nould be 
^miliar to the disciples. Language which to Western ears seeras 
exlrav^ant, to Orientals is picturesque and natural (ix. 4.A—47, x. i<|). 
See Sanday, TAt Life af Christ in Rtctnt Research, pp. a6f. Lk. omits 
the withered tree, but has a similar Saying in a ditlerent connexion, 
with a sycamine tree instead of a mountain ^vii. 6). In each case the 
irnraculous passage from land to water is effected by feith. The most 
difficult results are attainable when faith and prayer are directed towards 
objects which are in accordance with the Divine Will (ix. 13). St Paul 
may have known that oui Lord used this figure (i Cor^xiii. »), but he 
may equally well have used it independently. 

and shaii net doubt] Hort says that Jas i. 6 is "taken from our Lord's 
words in Mk xi. 13. Not the mere repetition avails, but the mipd of 
the asker, the trust in God as One who loves to give. fVavering is no 
doubt the right translation in this verse (Acts x. JO; Rom. iv. lo, 
xiv. 13), though singulariy enough this sense occurs in no Greek 
writing, except where the influence of the N.T. might have led to 
its use. It is supported by the versions, the Greek commentators 
from Chrysostom and Hesychius, as well as by the context in all the 
passages. 

M. btlitve that ye rtreive them] CBntinually ielitvt that ye recavea 
Ihem—'M the moment when ye asked for them.' 'Received,' not 
'receive,' is the right reading. 

3B. vi/ien ye standi Better, whenioever ye stand. Christ says 
'stand,' because standing was the usual posture for prayer among the 

Sirs (1 Sam. i. 16; 1 Kings viii. 14, 11; Neh. ix. 4; Mt. vi. y, 
. xviii. II, Ij). Yet kneeling was natural in cases of special earnest- 
ness (1 Kings viiL 54; Ezra ix. 5; Dan. vi. 10). Chnst knelt (Lk. 
xldi. 41), ana kneeling has become customary among Christians (Acts 
vti. 60, ix. 40, XX. sSixxi. 5; Eph. iii. 14). But the Eastern Church 
still plays standing. And the Moraviatis do not kneel. 

forgrac, if ye have ought against any] A necessary caution against 
the supposition, which Peter's remark might encourage, that our curses 
on other men will be executed by God. 
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forgive you your trespasses. But if ye do not foigive, 26 
neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive your 



27 — 33. The Sanliedrin's Question about the Authority 

of Jesus. 
And they come again to Jerusalem ; and as he was walking 37 
in the temple, there come to him the chief Priests, and 
the Scribes, and the Elders, and say unto him, By what a8 
authority doest thou these things? and who gave thee this 

Iresfiassii] Lit 'slips aside,' 'false steps.' A.V. uses five words in 
Iranslating; 'fanlt,' 'offence,' 'fall,' 'tiespass,' 'sin.' R.V. nses the 
last three. The similar Saying Mt. vi. 14, 15, may have been taken 
from this passage and inserted in the Seimon, as othei Sayings seem to 
have been inserted there. We infer from this passage that the Lord's 
Prayer had already been taught to the disciples. Christ does not say 
that forgiving others suffices to secure fo^veness for ourselves; but 
refusing to forgive others is a bar to our receiving forgiveness. Cf. 
Ecclns. xxviii. i. Nowhere else in Mk does 'your Father' occur. 

as. This Verse is an inteipolation from Mt. vi. 15; KBLSA*- omit 
the verse. 

27— SS. ThB SANHBDBIN's QUBSTION ABOUT THB AUTMOEITY 

OF jEstrs. 
Mt. xii. 13—17. Lk. XX. I— a. 

ST. fhcy come again ie ftru!alem\ Apparently the same day 
(Tuesday), but later. It is called "The Day of Questions." We may 
think of the scene as the Court of the Gentiles (w. I J— 17), in which 
He was walking and teaching as He had opportunity. 

the chief Priests\ See on viii. 31, where, as here, all three elements 
of the Sanhedrin are mentioned, each wilh a separate article. The 
deputation is a formal one, and representatives of each of the three 
bodies are present. 

SS. Byvihat aufherity\ 'In Ihe right of what iinrf of anthority art 
Thou acting thus?' Cf. Acts iv, 7. They refer specially to His inter- 
ference with Ihe hierarchy respecting the Temple- market, but indirectly 
they challenge His whole career. It was a leasonabte question, and 
they were the right people to raise it. Did He hold that He was 
clothed with Divine authority, or with human? In either case, who 
conferred it? But it was not merely in order to protect the public 
from an impostor that they pressed this question. They sought to 
entangle Him fatally. If He claimed Divine authority, He might be 
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ag authority to do these things ? And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, I will also ask of you one question, and answer 
me, and I will tell you by what authority I do these things. 

30 The baptism of John, was ('/ from heaven, or of men ? 

31 answer me. And they reasoned with themselves, saying, If 
we shall say. From heaven ; he will say. Why then did ye not 

31 believe him? Bui if we shall say. Of men; they feared 

the people : for all men counted John, that he was a prophet 

33 indeed. And they answered and said unto Jesus, We cannot 

all authoiiCy. He might be denounced to the people as a convicted 
impostor. The second iguestion is not a mere repetition of ihe first. 
Aulhoiity must be derivt^ from a power that is competent to confer it. 



Btu quislion] Rather, out statement. 'You ask Mc to state My 
authorily. 1 will ask you for one statement.' A single statement from 
them may settle the matter. But He is not evading a difEculty by 
putting tnem in one. If they answered Mis question, the way to the 
answer to their question would be clear. As the constituted religious 
guides of ihe people, sitting on Moses' seat, it was their place to speak 
first. The people had declared John 10 be a Prophet, and John had 
declared Jesus to be the Messiah. The Sanhedrin had allowed the 
popular estimate of John to pass unchallenged. That ought to mean 
that they admitted that John was a Prophet with a commission from 
Heaven to preach repentance- baptism. If so. the authority of Jesus 
was established, for an inspired servant of God had declared Him to be 
the Messiah. Cf. Acts v, 38, 39. where Gamaliel offers a similar 
dilemma. The most conspicuous characteristic of John's preaching is 
taken as indicating his whole leaching as a reformer, just as juslificalian 
by faith is taken to indicate Ihe teaching of Luther. .See on i. 4. 

30. from htaveii\ A revetent desire to avoid using the Divine 
Name caused Jews to employ various expressions as equivalent, of 
vhich 'Heaven,' as with ourselves, was onei Lk. xv, 18, 11 ; Jn iii. 
17; Dan. iv. )6; r Mace. iii. 18, iv. 10, tit, 55; 1 Mace. is. to, 
n^linan IVitrdi. nn. 1 1? f. Cf. ' From above { Jn iii. 3, 31, xiii. 11; 

But shall 



they feared the peofde\ This abrupt return lo his own narrative is 
quite in Mk's style, and it is effective. In what follows 'indeed' 
belongs to 'counted' rather than to 'Prophet'; the people were 
thoroughly convinced that John was a Prophet ; and their resentment 
wonid have been intense if the Sanhedrin had attempted to rob Ihem of 
this satisfaction, 

S3. We cauitot lcll\ Better, We knowtiot {^SV .). This profession 
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tell. And Jesus answering saith unto them, Neither do 
I tell you by what authority I do these things, 

I — 12. The Wicked Husbandmen. 
And he began to speak unto them by parables. A certain 12 
man planted a vineyard, and set an hedge about it, and - 
digged a place far the winefat, and built a tower, and let 

of ignorance is more than equalled by the profession of loyalty to the 
heaUien Emperor a. day or two later (Jn xix. tij). These teachers of 
Israel (Jn iii. 10), who pronounced the mullilude to be accursed for its 
ignorance (Jn vii. 49), declared that they themselves were ignorant 
whelhet one whom the mullilude had accepted as God's messenger had 
any commission from Heaven. 

" Neither do I tell you] Where would have been the use? Iftheydid 
not accept John's testimony to His Messiahship, His own testimony 
(o it would have been of no avail. Their confession of ignorance was 
an abdication of (heir official portion as teachers of the nation, and 
they had now no right to question His authority. He does not say 
'Neither do I iaaw,' which would have been the exact rejoinder to 
their reply. • Neither do I till ' suggests that they could tell, 

XII. I— W. The Wicked Husbandmen. 
Ml. ixi. 33—46. Lk. XX. 9—19. 

1, by parahies\ Cf. iii. 13, iv, 1. Mk gives only one, but Mt. has 
Ihrce. During ihe special training of the Twelve there had been few, 
if any, parables. In these last days of public teaching Christ be^n to 
employ them again. 'To them' means to the deputation from the 
Sanhedrin ; this parable was specially directed to them, though others 
were piesent (Lie.). It contains an indirect answer to their question. 
His authority was that of the Father, who had sent the Prophets to 
former generations, and had at last sent Him ; and He warns them of 
the judgment which awaits ^em when they have slain Him as the 
previous messengers were slain. As -e. 9 diows, the tenants 0/ the 
vineyard are not the hierarchy', but the nation whom they mislead ; 
f nd the vineyard is not (he nabon, but the nation's spiritual privileges. 
It is not intimated that the Jews will be handed over to other leaders, 
but that Uieir privileges will be handed over to the Gentiles. Christ is 
recalling the Hell known parable in Is. v. 1—7 ; and there also the whole 
nation is condemned. Cf. Jer. ii. 11 ; Ezek. xv. i — 6, Ki:<. 10 — 14 ; 
Hos. X. I. The audience would understand the imagery of the parable, 
which is one of the three preserved by all three Synoptists, the other 
two being the Sower and the Mustard Seed. 

anhtdge\ Of stone; Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 421. 
; . aplace iai Ike ivinefal] The grapes were trodden in a stone channel, 
down which the juice flowed into the winefat. These details show that 
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3 it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. And 
at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the 

3 vineyard. And they caught him, and beat him, and sent him 

4 away empty. And again he sent unto them another servant ; 
and at him they cast stones, and wounded him in the head, 

5 and sent Aim away shamefully handled. And again he sent 
another; and him they killed, and many others; beating 

6 some, and killing some. Having yet therefore one son, his 
well-beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying. They 

7 will reverence my son. But those husbandmen said among 

the tenants were well treated by the owner. The vineyard was pro- 
tected from wild animals, and there was a complete outfit for wine- 
making. The towet would be a residence for the vinedressers and a 
watchtower against robbers. As in the parable of the Unrighteous 
Steward, these tenants had a long lease and paid in kind. Tdstiam, 
Basltm Cnslams in Biilc Lands, p. 138. 

■uienl into a far country] The verb does not neeessaril); mean that, 
and the storv implies that he was not very fai off ; vitnl into anethtr 
eeuttlry (R.V.). The cessation of the Theocracy is perhaps meant 
The tenants are not forgotten. Jehovah frequently reminds them of 
their duty to Him. 

9. a strvani] Bondseniant or slasi. This designation, so dq;iading 
when it indicates compulsion of man by man, becomes a title of nobility 
When the servant is in voluntary bondage to the Lord. Moses, Aaron, 
David, and the Prophets are all in a special sense bondservants of 
Jehovah. St Paul glories in being the bondservant of Jesus Christ. 

5. many olhirs] Both rulers and people are found in constant 
opposition lo the Prophets ; e.g. I Kings iriii. 13, iiii. 17 ; 1 Chron. 
xxiw. 10, Kxxvi. 15; Neb. ix. 16; Jer. xkv. 3—7, xxxv. 15, .Their 
number makes a telling contrast to the ' one son.' 

t. one ion, his totU-StliiBtd] Or, eru son, a beloved one, i.e. his only 
son, rather than 'one, a beloved son' (R.V.). Cf. Judg. xl. 34. 

They will reverence my sen] This is allegory, and the owner it a 
man, who might be mistaken about the effect of sending his son. He 
acts, not as God acts, but as God appears to act. God sometimes 
seems to repent of His own actions (Jet. iviii. 8, 10, xxvi. 13 ; Joel ii. 
3; Amos vii. 3; Jonah iii. 9); but this is only man's point of view 
(Num. xxlii. 13). 

7. those huslandmen] The 'those' places the men at a distance, in 
abhorrence. The killing of the previous messengers was deBance; the 
killing ofihe son might be permanent gain. Here the all^ory becomes 
prophecy, and (as often in prophecy) what is predicted as certain it 
spoken of as having taken place. The final messenger to the hiisbandmea 
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themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and 
the inherilance shall be ours. And they took him, and killed 8 
him, and cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore 9 
the lord of the vineyard do? he will come and destroy the 
husbandmen, and .will give ihe vineyard unto others. And 10 
have ye not read this scripture ; The stone which the builders 
rejected is become the head of the comer: this was the 11 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes ? And they 12 
sought to lay hold on him, but feared the people : for they 
knew that he had spoken^ the parable against them : and 
they left him, and went their way. 

told them (hat he was the son. Christ did the same, at first by signs, 
and tinally in plain words {xiv. 61). 

B. cast him ou(\ They flung out his corpse to the birds and beastS — 
a last act of defiance and insulL Mt. and Lk. make (he cas(ing out 
precede (he slaying, possibly because Chris[ was crucified outside 
jetHsalem. Nabo(h was taken outside the city to be stoned (1 Kings 
iri. 13}; also Stephen (Acts vii. 58). 

9. he will came and destToy\ Mt. says that Ihe members of the 
Sanhedrin made this reply, and it may represent the presentiments of 
some of ihem : but doubtless i( was Christ who uttered it. The 
spiritual privtl^es of the Jews are to pass to the new Israel, which will 
consist mainly of Gentiles. Lk. says that the audience received Christ's 
prediction with a ' God forbid,' wiiich is perhaps Lk.'s idea of what 
(hey must have felt. 

10. And have yi not riad this scrifilurt ?] No ' And ' ; Have ye 
not read evm this Scrifture? Cf. ii. i^; Mt. xxi. r6. 

The ilane whUh Ihe builders re/ected] From (he vineyard in Is. v. we 
pass to the equally &jniliar builders in Ps. cxviii., pait of which had 
been sung by the multitude at (he triumphal entry. The change of 
picture from the vineyard to the builders makes allusion to the Resur- 
rection possible ; the stain son could not he revived in the story, but 
the rejected stone coald be promoted. A corner'Stone aniting two 
walls at right angles is meant. See Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 7, and Perowne 
on Ps. xviii. 

11. tAis TBOS Iki Lard's doing] It is uncertain whether 'this' 
means 'this thing' or 'this corner-stone.' 

13. hit /eared] 'But' is what one eipects, but the Greek gives 
'atid they feared.' The two statements are placed side by side in 



far they ituw] Because they recognized Ihe reference to themselves, 
they desired all (he more to arrest Him. They dared not take public 
action against this popular Prophet, all the less so as pilgrims fi^>m 
Galilee were daily mcreasing in number in Jerusalem. 
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13 — 17. TAe PAarisees' Question about Tribute. 

13 And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of 

14 the Herodians, to catch him in his words. And when they 
were come, they say unto him. Master, we know that thou 
art true, and carest for no man : for thou regardest not the - 
person of men, but teachest the way of God in truth : Is it 

15 lawful to give tribute to Cssar, or not ? Shall we give, or 
shall we not give ? But he, knowing their hypocrisy, said 
unto them, Why tempt ye me? bring me a penny, that 

U— IT. Ths Pkarisbbs' Question about Tributb. 
Mt. jtxii. i5-ai. Lk. XX. 10-16. 

18. they and unto Aim] In his conversational alyle, Mk sppplles no 
nominative. Apparently it is the baffled Sanhediists who send another 
lelay of insidious questioners. 

of the Phariiia and of Iht Htrodians] We had this remarkable 
alliance in iii, 6. Herodians were obnoiious 10 the Pharisees on 

?jlilical grounds, as the Saiiducees were on religious grounds ; but the 
harisees were willing to work with either for (he destruction of Jesus. 
Tlie Passover brought all parties to Jerusalem. In different ways all 
three Gospels expose the kypocriiy of these questioners, who skilfully 
set the part of innocent and earnest enquirers, professing to rely upon 
His courage and sincerity for an answer unbiased by fear or &vour. 

14. thou art trae\ They did not believe this, but they knew that 
Jesus professed il (In viii. 14, 16, 18, 40). 

Ii it lawfuIT] Since the deposition of Archelaus, Judaea had paid 
a poll-tax to Rome, and this question about the lawfulness of paying 
tribute had been raised by Judas of Galilee (Acts v. 37), whose rebellion, 
about A. D. 7, is often mentioned by Josephus. Like the question abonl 
authority, this was a fait one to put to a public teacher ; and it was one 
about.which the Pharisees and the partisans of Herod might feel per- 
plexed. How couU the payment of a tax which went to che^ii:ai of 
a heathen Emperor, who had robbed the Jews of their freedom, be 
reconciled with the Law? 

01- nolT^ They wish to tie him down to a plain Yes or No, either of 
which would land Him in a difticully. 

15. knowing their Ayfiocrisy] All three point out that Christ saw 
through their insidious acting, but each uses a different verb and a. 
different sabstantive. 

IViy tempt ye mef] Christ knew why, but His question shows that 
He is aware tl^t their question is a trap. 
hrinp nil a />ennv\ A dtnurius. * Bri 
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I may see (/, And they brought it. And he saith unto 16 
them, Whose is this image and superscription ? And they said 
unto him, Caesar's. And Jesus answering said unto them, 17 
Render to Cxsar the things that areCsesar's, and to God the 
things that are God's. And they marvelled at him. 

18 — 27. The Saidufee^ Question alrout Resurrection. 
Then come unto him the Sadducees, which say there is 18 



Iside. See on vL 37. 

that I may see it] This is pari of the acted lesson. It is unlikely 
that Christ had never seen a denarius. He knows that it will be 
stamped as Caesar's. The copper coins of the Procaiators had no 
'image' or other tigure likely to offend the Jews. 

IT. Rendtr to Casar\ The change ftom 'give' [yv. 14, is) '" 
'render' or 'pay ' gives the vjhole principle. It was not a question of 
giving what might lawfully be refused, but ri(paying what was lawfully 
claimed. The tribute was not a gift, but a debt. Caesar gave theio 
the inestimable benefit of stable government ; were they to take it and 
decline to pay anything towards its maintenance? The discharge of 
this duty to Caesar in no way interfered with the discharge of their 
duty to God; indeed the one duty was included in the other. The 
paying of the coin, with Caesar's image upon it, to Caesar was wholly 
compatible with a man's giving himself, made in God's image, to God. 

In this passage Christ says nothing as to the relations between Church 
and State- Lighlfoot, Strmont in St Paul's, pp. 46 f. 

Ihiy marvellid] Better, Ihey martiilUi grealty, 'marvelled out and 
out' The answer was complete, and yet, as Lk, points out, there was 
nothing to take hold of. 

Here some critics place the fiericope about the Woman taken in 
Adultery. See on Jn viL s» — viiL 11. 

18— 3T. Thk Saddoches' Question about RBstJRRECTlON, 
Ml. JtiiL »3— 33. Lk. HI. 37, j8. 

18. the Sadduias\ Omit 'the.' Mk mentions them nowhere else, 
nor does Lk. (except in Acts). Tn nowhere mentions them. In Mt. they 
are six times coupled with the Pharisees. They were (he priestly aris- 
tocracy; much less numerous than the Pharisees, and much less popular. 
Their denial of a resurrection grew oat of their view of oral tradition, 
which the Pharisees said was binding, while the Sadducees said that it 
was not. Both agreed that the doctrine of a resurrection could not be 
proved &om Scripture, for against what is said on one side (Jub xix. 
36'; Fs. xvi. 0, 1 1 1 Is. xKvL 9) must be set what is said on the other 
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19110 resurrection; and theyasked him, saying, Master, Moses 

wrote unto us. If a man's brother die, and leave his wife 

. behind him, and leave no children, that his brother should 

ao take his wife, and raise up seed unto his brother. Now 
there were seven brethren : and the first took a wife, and 

II dying left no seed. And the second took her, and died, 

23 neither left he any seed : and the third likewise. And the 
seven had her, and left no seed : last of all the woman died 

23 also. In the resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, 
whose wife shall she be of them ? for the seven had her 

24 to wife. And Jesus answering said unto them, Do ye not 

(Ps. vi. s, CUV. I7i Eccles. ii. 4—10; Is. iixviii. 18, 19). To the 
baildaceea this meant tlul resurrection was an open question, and they 
cefused to believe ic (Acts ixiii. 8). The Pharisees relied upon the oral 
tradition. 

It. and luait no ckildrm\ Better, bh child. Deut. xxv. 5 says 'have 
no Ion,' but the Talmud says that the deceased brulher must have no 
child, and all Ihiee Gospels have childUts here. Lev. xviii. 16, u. 11 
forbids marriage with a Ijrother's wife, and this is sometimes inler- 

Eteted to mean that such marriage is forbidden during the brother's 
fe. But ic would hardly be necessary to forbid such a union. More 
probably I^viticus gives the rule and Deuteronomy states an exception 
to it Driver on Deut. xxv. 5 — ro. The l^virale law is still preva- 
lent in certain tribes in Asia, America, and Polynesia. Among the 
Jews it does not seem to have been popular, and the surviving brother 
was allowed to refuse to take the widow. The law would be of more 
importance to Sadducees than to others. Those who deny individual in 



mortalilyfind a kind of substitute for it in Ihe continuation of the family ; 
' ■ottiem-'- ■--■-— -'"-- '-■' --.--. .:...:.. 



and to Uem the extinction of the family means absolute ei 

10. Now Ika^ vxre sfiitn brethrcf^ Omit 'Now.' The example Is 
framed so as to make resurrection appear ridiculous; it is not likely 
that such a case bad occurred. The Sadducees perhaps insinuated that 
Moses did not believe in a resurrection. Christ shows that Moses must 
have believed in it. 

33. therefert, ■oihm thty shall rise] These words are an inleipola- 
tion. Read, In the rtsutrectioa whose wife shall she be of them t They 
put an extreme case, but less extreme cases were common, without the 
action of the Levitate law. A woman often married twice, and to those ■ 
who regarded the future life as similar to this the (question naturally 
arose, '■ Whose wife will she be?" The accepted answer seems to hare 
been, "The wife of her first husband." Christ might have adopted 
this answer, and it would have sufficed to rebut the Sadducean objeciioo. 
Sut such an answer would have confirmed the current debasing views 
respecting the life to come. 
M. And Jesus answering said} Readfjisus said, Isitnat beeaast 
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therefore err, because ye know not the sctiptures, neither 
the power of God ? For when they shall rise from the dea^, 25 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but are as 
the angels which are in heaven. And as touching the dead, z6 
that they rise : have ye riot read in the book of Moses, how ■ 
in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 

ef this that yigo astray, that ye knew Hot, &•(. ? See on v. lo. Tlie 
SaJducees thought that they had Scriplure. on theit side, and they did 
not realize the power of God. The latter kind of ignorance is corrected 
first. But Chiisi expresses no opinion of the Levirate law. The word 
for 'err' or 'go astray' is a strong one, implying grievous error. 

a xiii. 5- 

36, tiey neitkit marry, nor are given in rnamj.ge\ The Sadducees 
did not see that God could grant life in another world and make it very 
different from life in this world. Here matria|:e is necessary 10 pre- 
serve the race, but where all are immortal there is no need of marriage. 
Angels do not marry, because they are immortal, and those who rise 
from the dead are like them. This comparison with Angels is in all 
three, and it had special point in dealing with Sadducees, correcting 
another of their errors (Actsxxiii. S). It tells as nothing respecting 
the manner of the resotrection, but it tells us that those who nse will 
^ot die again, and it assures us that AngeLs exist. See on viii. 38. 

SS. haiBeyenHrtad...f\ The first-mentioned cause of error, ignorance 
of Scripture, is now corrected. See on ii. a>;. 

in the hook of Moses) This lells as nothing as to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. Our Lord uses ' Moses ' and ' David '. in the way in 
which Jews used the terms in His time (i. 44, vii. 10, x. 3, xii. 36). 
See on i. 44. 

heiB in the busk God spaki\ Better, at Iht busk. Bui the meaning 
may be 'at the portion of Scriplure known as 73* Bush' va. the 
portion containing the incident of the burning bush. Cf. Rom. xi. 1, 
where 'in Elijah means the section which contains the story of Elijah. 
Here, however, we have 'at' {irl) not 'in' {^f), and the Jiteral inter- 
pretation may tie right. 

. Christ does not appeal to Dan. xii. *. He goes to what for every 
lew was the highest authority of all, the Periiateuch,. That the 
Sadducees accepted no other Scripture seems to be an error. In the 
Books of Moses the doctrine of a future life is to be found repeatedly 
by those who have spiritual insight. After the death of Abraham, 
God calls Himself 'the God of Abraham' IGen. xiv. 14, xxviii. 13), 
After the death of all three, God calls Himself ' the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob' (Exod. ill. 6, 15, 16, iv, 5). If God is still their 
God, they are still alive ; for ' He is not a God of dead men, but of 
living.' Lifeless things can have a Creator; but not a God. ' 13 ye ice 
and snow, bless ye the Lord' is poetical personification ralhet than 
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or Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
27 He is not the God of the dead, but the God of the living: 
ye therefore do greatly err. 



38 And one of the Scribes came, and having heard them 

reasoning together, and perceiving that he had answered 

them well, asked him. Which is the first commandment 

, 19 of all ? And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 

rjL 19, bat 



will bave, after sepaiatioLi from (he malerialt>0(ly, a spiritual body suited 
to it (i Cor. XV. 35 — ^45). Christ says that the contiDued relation of 
each of the depailed to God as kit God (note the repetition of 'God' 
with each name) shows that the personal life of each one of them still sur- 
vives. .S7 /'ail/ says that the cootinued lelati on of each departed believer 
to the Christ who has been raised fojin ihe dead in a glorified Body of 
which believers are members secures for each the continuance of bodily 
life. Science shows us that the mateiial paiticles of living organisms, 
in the course of ages, arc used over and over again ; and to ask 
"Whose shall th^ be at the Resarrectioa?" is to repeat the enoi of 
the Sadducees. Religion, the bond between God and man, is indeed 
a poor thing, if man's existence ends with what we call death. 

as--M. Thb Scbibb's Qdbstion ABOtrr thk Grkat 

COUUANDUEHT. 

Mt xxii. 34-40. Cf. Lk. -L. 15-18, XI. 39. 
SB. When the discomfited Sadducees retired, a Scribe came forward 
and a'ted a qaeslion which was often discussed. Mk takes a fiivoar- 
ahle view of his intentions and says that his comment on Christ's reply 
won for him high commendation. Mt. does hi otherwise. He says 
thai the man was a Pharisee (therefore an enemy, accoiding to Ml), 
who, hr from tieing gratefiil (o Christ for reliiting the Sadducees about 
■ future life, put a testing qneilion, apparently to draw a vulnerable 
reply. The man makes no comment 00 Christ's ref^ and leceives do 
commendatiuD. Lk. does not give this ccmversation. 

Wkkk is ritjint ccmmaitdmntl 0/ allT] Neither A.V. nor R.V. 
ives the exact point of the question. The Scribe wants to know what 
iiid of a commandment is to be pnt in the bigfaest place (see R.V. of 
Lk. ii. js • Jn »"■ 33. irviiL 31, xii. 19: Rom. ii. 17 ; 1 Cm. m. 35). 
We bad a similar defect xL 18. The Rabbis counted 613 pncepts of 
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commandments is, Hear, O Israel; 'i'he Lord our God is one 
Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 30 
heart, and with ^1 thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength : this (V the first commandment. And the 31 
second is like, namely this. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than 
these. And the Scribe said unto him. Well, Master, thou 32 
hast said the truth : for there is one God ; and there is none 

the Law (148 cominands and 365 prohibitions) and divided them into 
'weighty' and 'light,' but the sortinE of them caused much deliate. 
This Scribe asks for a principle of classificstion. 

IB. Our Lord again shows that the answer is to be found in what is 
very familiar. The questioner had to recite twice daily a text which 
gave him the principle thai he desired. That principle is the love of 
God, which is noticed in the Second Commandment, and is given again 
and again in Deuteronomy as that which ought to be the leading 

'CS^ i 

n Deut. * „ 

The Lord aar Gad is one Lcrd} Of (he three possible renderings 
(A. v., R.V.,.R.V. mare.) ibis is the mosl approved rendering of Ihe 
Hebrew; ' Jehovah our God is one j;ehovah,'which=:A.V. here. 

50. The powers with which God is to be loved are Ihus staled ; — 
Septuagint mind soul might 

Mt. heart soul mind 

Mk heart soul mind . strength 

Lk. heart soul strength mind 

All four tell us thai God is to be loved with all the powers which 
man can bring into play, whether of emotion, intellect, Or will. 

51. Christ goes on to ^how the Scribe what the ' first commandment 
of all ' involves ; see on i Jn iv. to, 31. The second is given in the 
eiact words of (he Septuagint (Lev. xix. 18). So also Rom. xiii. 9 ; 
Gal. v. 14 ; Jas ii. 8, where it is called (he 'royal law.' The wording 
of I.ev. xix. 18 encouraged Jews to put a very restricted meaning on 
'neighbour'; no Gentile was a 'neighbour.' The duty of loving one's 
neighbour is more evident than that of loving God, yet the latter is 
prior. He is nearer than our neighbours are, " nearer than hands and 
feet," and the duty to love Him as our Father is the foundation of the 
duty to love them as brethren. 



(Viiii, Masleri This gives a wrong impression. 'Well'maybe 
iBKcn wi(h the preceding ' said ' ; ' the Scribe well sdd ' ; but better 
with the ' said ' which follows (R-V.) ; Of a tnith, Matler, Thau hast 
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33 other but he : and to love him with all the heai t, and with ' 
all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than 

34 all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices, ^nd when Jesus 
■ saw that he answered di.^creelly, he said unto him, Thou 

art not far from the kingdom of God. And no man after 
that diiVst ask him any question. 

35 — 37. The Lord's Question about the Son of David. 

35 . And Jesus answered and said, while he taught in the 
temple. How say the Scribes that Christ is the Son of David ? 

36 For David himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said 

M. discreetly\ A happy r«iiieting, for the Greek "word ocears 
nowhere else in the Greek Bible, and ' discreetly.' occurs nowhere else 
in the English Bible. The Scribe showed inlelligence in seeing that 
moral dalles are more important than ceremonial observances of ihe 
highest kind- 

no man aftir thai dursf\ Lk. has this remark aller Christ had 
silenced the Sadducees; Ml. after Christ's question about the Son of 
David, when He had successfully answered all their questions and th^y 
had failed to answer His. 

as— 37. Thk Lord's Qubstioi* about thb Son of David. 

Mt. xxii. 4r— +5. Lk. itx. 4'— 44. 

SG. artswereii] No words are recorded as calling for a reply. As 
in ix. 5, xi. 14, XV. ii, 'answered' is used of responding to drcumslances 
rather thajj to words. He has replied 10 various questions, and He 
now closes the delate with a question of His own. 
. Hmesay IhiScribts...?] Either, ' In whatwH«do they say it?' Or, 
^How can thej mainlain the statement?' Christ is not asking with 
a view to baffling [hem (see on xi. 19) ; the aiiswer will help them to 
understand who He is. The people had illuslraled the teaching 'of 
the Scribes by hailing Him as the Messianic Son of David, and He had 
accepted that homage ; so that His position was clear. But how did 
those who resented the homage explain the Psalm ? 

se. iy the Holy Chiist] Better, in the power of the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit. See on i. 13, The fact that the Psalmist was inspired is staled 
with solemn fulness ; and for that fact we may claim the authority of 
Christ. And we may perhaps claim it also for the belief that the 
Psalmist was writing of the Messiah. When we come to the question 
of the authorship of the Psalm, we are on different ground. We have 
no right to claim His authority in a. matter which is not among things 
spiritually discerned, but is among those which can be decided by study 
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to my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine 
enemies thy footstool. David therefore himself calleth him 37 
Lord; and whence is he then his son? And the common 
people heard him gladly. 

38^40. Christ's Condemnation of the Scribes. ■ 
. And he said unto them in his doctrine. Beware of the 38 
scribes, which love to go in long clothing, and iove sdu- 
tations in the marketplaces, and the chief seats in the 39 

and intelligence. We do not know what Christ believed about the 
nulhorship of Ps. cit. In the limitation of knowledge to which He 
submitted in tiecoming ma.n. He may have shared the beliefs of those 
who sat on Moses' seat ; and we may be sure that He had no intention 
of giving an aulhotitative decision on a question which had not been 
raised. ' Man, who made Me a judge of^such things ? ' It is rash to 
assume that He possessed supernatural knowledge as to the authorship 
of the various parts of the O.T. So ki as we can see, it woujd have 
hindered lather than helped His work. 

But it is not necessary to decide whether our' Lord accepted the 
Dafidic authorship of Fs. ex. His areument is founded on E>avid 
being the speaker, and this argument "iS justified IT the author of the 
Psalm lets David appeal as the spokesman " (Briggs, Psalms, 11. p. 376 ; 
see Kirkpatrick on Ps. ex. in this series ; Perowne, Psalms, p. 30] ; 
Sanday, Bamplon Leelurts, p. 419 ; Gore, Bamplon Lectures, p. 196). 

ST. tht ccmmon ptopli\ Or, tht mats of the piopU. At the end, as 
at the beginning of His Ministry, His teaching attracted masses;, but 
with many of them 'hearing Him gladly' was like the same fact in 
Aniipas with regard lo the Bapiisl {vi. 10). They liked [he freshness 
of His method and the skill with which He answered questions ; and 
some may have appreciated the spiritual strength of His instruction. 
But, like Antipas, nearly alt of Ihem, when pressed, were ready Co 
consent to their Teacher's death. 

SB — U. Chkist's Condemnation of thb Scribbs. 
Mt. xxiii. 1—7. Lk. xit. 45—47. 

Only a brief denunciation is here common to all three ; somewhat 
more is common to Mk and Lk. ; but the greater part is in Mt. alone, 
who here, as often, strings together Sayings which were spoken on 
different occasions. Ml. :ixiii. is a mosaic like the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

38, S9. Salmon quotes A.V. of this pass^e and of Lk. kx. 46 &s 
illustrating the differences which arise through independent translation 
of the same words. Here, '■lave to' go in long clething, and love 
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40 synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts : which 
dfevour widows' houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers : these shall receive greater damnation. 

41—44. The Widow's Two Mites. 

41 And Jesus sat over against the tieasuiy, and beheld how 
the people cast money into the treasury : and many that 

41 were rich cast in much. And there icame a certain poor 
widow, and she threw in two mites, which make a farthing. 

talutaliints \a the mariel-plaas, and tie thiif seats in the synagt^es, 
and the uppermost rooms at feasts, which for a prettme make long 
praters-' In Lk. the same Greek words are translated tespeclivelj, 
' desire, walk, robes, greetings, markets, highest, chief, sRow.' ' Robes ' 
is better than 'clothing' ; cf. xvi. 5. The word imnlies dignity, as in 
litui^ical vestments or royal robes or festal array. ' Uppermost rooms ' 
is misleading ; the Greek means 'chief places' (R.V.). 

40. devour wulinas' Aousit] Tlie Scribes abused the hospitality of 
devont women. Widows are mentioned as being those wba ought most 
to have been spared. 

lAese shall receive] 'Such people as these,' who tum prayer into 
an instrument of wickedness, 'shall receive a sentence of additiooal 
severity.' C£ Jas iii. i. 

U— M. The Widow's Two Mites. 

Lk. ixi. 1—4. 

«L Jesus laO The incident is probably rightly recorded as taking 

place just after the questions. The narrative makes a bright contrast 

to the avarice of the Scribes. 

In the Conrt of the Women were thirteen chests with trumpet-shaped 
openings on which was inscribed the purpose to which money put into 
the chest would be devoted. This place was known as " The Treasury." 

cast money] Lit. 'brass' or 'copper.' This would be true of luosC 
offerings. The number of givers woald be much increased near (he 
time of the Passover. 

Vt. a eertain poor -aiidow] Lit. 'one poor widow,' in contrast to 
the many wealthy givers. 

two mites'] The 'mite' was the smallest copper coin in nse, and Mk 
tells those who were bmiliar with the Roman coinage that it was hall 
a quadrans, and therefore the eighth of an as. Christ knew super- 
naturally that what she gave was all that she possessed, and we need 
not ask how the amount which she gave was known. It is said that it 
lawful to give less than two 'mites' in payir^ this Jevrish 
onof "Peter's Pence." 
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And he called unto him his disciples, and saith unto them, 43 
Verily I say unto you, That this poor widow hath cast more 
in, than all they which have cast into the treasury ; for all 44 
tkey did cast in of their abundance ; but she of her want did 
cast in all that she had, even all her living. 

I, a. The Destruction of the Temple foretold. 
And as he went out of the temple, one of his disciples saith 13 
unto him, Master, see what manner of stones and what yyoiAA.- 
ings are here/ And Jesus aqswering said unto him, Seestthou a 

«. Vf!rify 1 say unto jwa] The words inlKxtuce something tliat 
ma; ^urpiise them. See on iii. ]S. 

mere in, than nlllhey] More, not only in propoition to bn means, but 
also in the spirit in which it was given. Ttiis principle was recr^ized t:^ 
heathen moralisls. Aristotle [Eth. Nic. IV. i. 19} says that the means 
of Ihe giver and Ihe motiie are the Irue measure of generosity. 

M. a/ hir nnuW] It was the difference between a surplus and a 
dijUit. There is similar irony in t Jn iii. 17 ; 'Whoso hath the world's 
goods and beholdelh his brother having need.' The one possesses 
wealth and the other possesses the want or it. 

all her living\ This addilion is another instance of Mk's fulness of 
expression. See on v. 14. There is a striking parallel in the literature 
of Chinese Buddhism. A widow enters a religious assembly and says, 
" Others give costly gifts ; 1 in my poverty can give nothing." Then 
she remembers that she has two copper coins, and she ofTeis these to 
the priests. The chief priest pays no attention to the rich gifts of 
others, but only to the devout spirit of the poor widow, and he sings a 
song in her praise. Qeinen, Primitive Chrislianity and Nim-Jewith 
SOurcti, pi 331. 

Zm. 1, 9. Thb Destruction op the Tbmflb poketold. 
Mt. uxiv. ,-3. Lk. Hi. 5, 6. 

1. what manner 0/ stimc!...r\ Galilaeans were not lamiliar withany 
such edifice, and this may'have caused the admiring outburst as Ihe 
Temple was being viewed in the evening light. "It is almost im- 
possible to. realise the effect produced by a building longer and hijiher 
than York Cathedral, standing on a solid mass of masonry almost equal 
'n height to the tallest of church spires" (Wilson, /fecavtry B/Jirusalem, 



iectnral restoration ; Edersheim, Temple, pp. 30 f. 

9. Setst tA<m...r\ This may be right (A.V., R.V.) ; bat Thou art 
fteting at is equally possible and more forcible. 
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these great buildingsP there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down. 

3 — 13.' TTie Disciples' Questions and the Lord's Answers. 

3 And as he sat upon the mount of Olives over against the 
temple, Peter and James and John and Andrew asked him 

4 privately, Tell us, when shall these things be? and what 
shall be the sign when all these things shall be fulfilled ? 

5 And Jesus answering them began to say, Take heed lest 

6 any m^n deceive you : for many shall come in my Name, 

not be Itfl one iloni ufeti aaotlat\ Tiavellers tell us how complete 
the destruction has been. Whole strata of ruins of different periods lie 
buried beneath the existing city. The disciples would i^;ard this 
magnificent edifice as the centre of the Messianic KingpJom. To hear 
the Messiah predict its total demoliiiou must have b^n a perplexing 
experience. 

3— IS. Thb Disciples' Questions and the T.ard's Answbbs. 
Mt. xxiv. 3—14. Lk. xxi. 7—19. 

5. as hi saf] These details seem to come from one who remembered. 
The looking across to the Temple is in Mk alone. Christ sits, as often, 
to leach (iv. i, ix. 35 ; Lk. iv. 10 ; Mt. v. 1). 

firivtUtfy] What he had to reveal was too solemn and critical to be 
told to all the Twelve. The four whom He lakes are the two pwrs of 
brothers who were called at the beginning of the Gospel. 

4. All' three record the tw[> questions. When ? and What sign ? 
They accept without question the amazing statement that the Temple 
will be destioyed, just as they accept without question the amazmg 
statement that one 01 them is a traitor ix'w. 19). They probably 
assumed that the end of the world would immediately follow the 
destruction of the Temple, an assumption which Christ does not 
directly correct. Expeiience would do that, as soon as correction was 

6. * i^«M'M.iilf] 'fi^an' is not pleonastic; He is beginnine a OEw 
course of inslmclion. CfT viii. 3 1 , xii. i. This is the longest of Christ's 
utterances in Mk. The only other connected discourses in Mk are 
parables, of which he has four, against iwenty-three in Lk. We need 
not reject this discourse because it is uniqoe in this Gospel, any more 
than we need reject the one parable which is peculiar to bim. 

Christ takes (he second question Rrsl, and, as often, gives no direct 
reply. He tells them no manifest signal of (he coming oatastropbe, but 
he bids them beware of lalse signals. 

Jaave.yau] Lead you attrajr (R.V.). Cf. xii. 14, 47. 

6. (H wy Nanu] This cantiot here mean either ' for My sake ' or 

,. : c;„H«lc 
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saying, I am Christ; and shall deceive many. And- when 7 ■ 
ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, be' ye not ■ 
troubled; for suck things must needs be; but the end shall 
not de yet. For nation shall rise against nation, and king-' 8 
dom against kingdom : and there shall be earthquakes in 
divers places, and there shall be famines and troubles : ■ ■ 
these art the beginnings of sorrows. But take heed to 9 
yourselves : for they shall deliver you up to councils; and' 
in the Synagogues ye shall be beaten : and ye shall be- '■- 
brought before rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony 

'wilh My authority' (ix. 37, 38. 39); il means 'usurping My Mile,' 
Impostors will claim to be Ihe Messiah. Here we have some indication 
that Christ's predictions have become somewhat confiised in tradition, 
words lespecling the end of the world becoming mtxdl with words 
respecting the deslruclion of Jerusalem. None ofthe seducing leaders 
whoarosebetweenA.D. 30 and 70, e.^.Theudas and the Egyptian (Acts w. 
36, III. 38), seems lo have professed to be the Messiah. The idea 
that the end of the world will be preceded by a great intensification of 
the powers of evil occurs in vaiious places of N.T. ; i Thess. ii. 3 ; 
3 Tim. iii. 1 ; Jude 18. 

T. must nteds bc\ 'Statt,vimt nods camt to pass {R-V.); from Dan. 
11.99; (lod has so decreed. 

but t/utndsban not \ieyti} Looks back to the disciples' question. 

8. tarlAquakcs] Thus far (6, 7, 8a) we have had religious and social 
corruptions and conflicts ; the disciples are now told that certain natural 
portents will precede the end, earthquakes and famines. ' And troubles ' 
is an interpolation. 

tht btgitmings ef surraaa'i Better, n/ travail (R.V.), The Word ift 
used primarily of the pains of childbirth. 

9. tait heed ta j/eurselvts'] With emphasis on ' ye 'and 'yourselves' ; 
'Let other people attend to these disturbances in society and in nature } 
but Aayi look to ytmrselves.' 

thiy ihall deliver you up] 'Your fellow-countrymen will hand you 
over to councils,' i.e. to me elders of the local synagt^ues, who as le- 
ligLous magistrates had considerable power. See on Lk. xii. ii, xxi, la. 
Saul of Tarsus was among the first who hilfiUed this prediction as a 
persecuting Jew, and later as a persecuted Chiislian. See on i Cor. 
xi. 14. 

and in iKt Synagogues] There is no article ; the Greek gives and into 
mujgogues, which is better taken with what precedes ; TAey shall de- 
liver yoa up HHte couneils andunlo syuagegues. If the wotds ate taken- 
with what follows, they mean ' Ve shall he taken into synagogues and 

fir my saie\ Cf. viii. 35, i. 19. . ■ 

far a testimcny against lAem] Rather, unto ihnn{R.V.), Testimony 
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10 against them. And the Gospel must fiist be published 

11 among all nations. But vhen they shall lead you, and 
deliver you up, take no thought beforehand what ye shall 
speah, neither do ye premeditate: but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye 

12 that speak, but the Holy Ghost. Now the brother shall 
betray the brother to death, and the father the son; and 
children shall rise up against their parents, and shall cause 

13 them to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all 
MKn for my name's sake: but he that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved. 






Agiippa I illustrates the former, ! 

Herod Agrippa II illnstrates both. 

10. the Gospel must first be ffubli 



rt be fiuilishtd] A glorious compensstion for 

,. ft Divine decree Ihal le all the aaliims, be/ore 

the end cotaes, the garni tidings must it pradaimed. Gentile readers 
would appieciale the significance of this, which is clearly brought ont 
in Mk. The Gospel is (oi all mankind. Cf. li. 17, liv. 9, and see on 
i- 14, 15- It is probable that in all three Gospels this eschatological 
discourse is augmented by Sayings, the setting of which hftd been lost. 
Hence the difficulty of interpreting it as a whole. 

11, t^unetkcii/^l'\ At the time when A. V. was produced ' thonglit ' 
meant ' anxious thought,' ' anxiety,' ' despondency. So several times 
in Shakespeare. Cf. Mt. vi. 15 ; i Sam.' ix. %. The meaning here ia Be 
net anxious beforthand. This shows the meaning of ' Do ye take heed 
to yourselves'; they are to acquit themselves worthily, confident that 
diey will have Divine help to bear testimony. ' There is here no 
encouragement to ministers to preach without piepaialion. 

13. the brolhtr thai! betray Ike brsthir] There is no fttticle, and 
the same verbis used throughout i^i'. 9, ri.ii; irother shall deliver up 
trothtr ; ' they of a man's own household ' shall do this thing (Mt. z. 
36). This deadly division in families is predicted Mic. vii. 1—6 ; c£ 
Kxek. xxii. 7, xxxviii. ji. It was regarded as a special feature in the 
Woes of the Messiah ; 1 Esdras vi. 34,'xiii. 31. 

18. ye thall be hated of ail men] The same words in all three. On 
the causes of this universal hatred of Christians see Plummer, Clatrch 
^the Early Fathers^ pp. 1 so f- 

he that thall endure tmiB the end] Lk. interprets: 'Inyourendurance 
je shall win your souls." 'To the uttermost' is the meaning .rather 
than 'to the end,' as in i Thess. ii. 16. See on Jn nil. 1, 
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14 — 23. Events connected b>ifh the Deslrwtion of 
JerusaUm. 
But when ye shall see the abomination of desolation, 14 

spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought 
not, (let him that readeth understand,) then let them that 
be in Judsea flee to the mountains: and let him that is 15 

14—03. EVBHTS CONNECTBD WITH THE DESTRUCTION OF 

Mt. uiv. 15 — ij. Lit. xxi. 20 — 14- 

11. set the abominalien of desafatiim] Christ is still dealing with 
the disciples' second question, What warning signal Will there be? 
ThQS (ai He has said no more than that a great deal must happen 
before the end comes. Now He tells them Jiat the intrusion of 'the 
abomination of desolation' into 'a holy place' (Mt.) will be a warning 
to believers to leave Judaea. In 0,T. ' abomination ' means any idola- 
trous object, whether person or thing, such as must excite di^stand 
abhorrence in every Jew (i Kings xi. 16 i J King? uvi. 3 ; &c). 'Of 
desolation ' means that which causes desolation by bringing disaster and 
ruin. As Mt points out, the phrase comes from Daniel {xi. 31 ; cf. iic. 
17, ^7, xii. II ; see on I Mace. i. S4. 59)- Heathen Rome is here 
indicated. 

spoken of by Daniel the fmfihetl An interpolation from Mt. Al- 
though 'abomination' is neuter, 'standing' (in the true text) is mast^uline, 
Khowuig that the 'abomination' is regarded as a person. We may 
understand the Roman general or the Roman army. 

where ilBuglil not] In the Holy Land, or in Judaea. 

{let Aim Iha/ readeti uru^rstand)] Readeth what ? The parenthesis 
is in Mt. also, but not in Lk. In Mt. it may mean > he that readeth the 
passage in Daniel.' But that meaning is much less probable here, for 
Daniel has not been mentioned, and Mk could not expect Gentile 
readers to know that the allusion was (o Daniel. Much more probably 
the parenthesis contains the words of the Evangelist, who is thereby 
calling attention to ihe words ot Christ. When he was writing, the 
signal which the Lord had indicated seemed to be in preparation. 
The Romans had not yet laid siege to Jerusalem, but it was probable 
that tbey would do so, and the abomination might soon be in a holy ' 
place. Therefore Christians m Judaea, when they read this passage, 
(rtight to be preparing for flight. If this is correct, the dale of 5ie 
Gospel can hardly be later than A.D. 67. When Lk. wrote, Jerusalem 
had been taken, and the parenthetical warning was nseless ; so he 

; let them that be m/tidaa\ In the province of Judaea, as elsewhere 
in Mk (i. 5< "i- 7> >. ■) ; do' the land of the Jews, i^. Palestine, as 
often if^ 1*. . . Eusebius (ff, JE. iji. s) tells us that the Christians in 
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on the housetop not go down into the house, neither enter 
16 therein, to take any thing out of his house : and let him that 

is in the field not turn back again for to take up his garment. 
r/ But woe to them that are with child, and to them that give 

18 stack in those days! And pray ye that your flight be not in 

19 the winter. For in those days shall be affliction, such as 
was not from the beginning of the creation which God 

so created unto this time, neither shall be. And except that 
the Lord iiad shortened those days, no flesh should be 



Judaea received a revelation before the war, in consequence of which 
they fled to Pella in Persea. the modern TabakSi Fahil. Pella is not 
in the mountains hut in the valley of the Jordan, so that this warning 
cannot have been invented atteiwards to ht the facts. Eusebius pro- 
bably got his informalion from the writings of Hegesippus, who may 
have known some of the fugitives (Lawlor, Eustiiana, Lect, i.). 

IS. tAat is en Ike housetops When once Che danger-signal has 
arisen,, no thought <)i saving property must delay flight There were 
generally outside steps to the flat roofs, which were used for many 
purposes (ii. 4), and by these steps escape would be most quickly 

IB. not turn back"] " The passage recalls Lot's escape from Sodom, 
Gen. lU. 1;" (Swete). 'Garment' here means the upper garment, 
almost indispensable for a journey (x. 50) ; yet the risk in going back 
for it would be too great. The man would leave it in (he house when 
he went to work in the field. 

IT. woe to tkeiii] 'Woe' is not the best translation. In passages 
like Mt. i;xiii., 'Woe' su^ests an imprecation. 'Alas for' is better 
here and niv. 11, and perhaps eveiywhere in N.T. 'Alas for those 
women, who are unable quickly (o fly from homel' 

18. in tie ■Biinter\ 'In stormy weather' is better (Mt. ivi. 3; 
Acts xxvii. 10). Prayer for temporal blessings is sanctioned here, as 
in the petition for daily bread. Mt. adds 'nor yet on the Sabbath," 
which he may have put in for Jewish readers, or Mk may have omitted 
as of no interest to Gentiles. Lk. is very different. 

IB. such as was nof] As often in Mk, the sentence is quite 
intelligible, but rather clumsily expressed ; sa^h ai there has not hem 
such. Josephus {Prtfact to B.J. 4) says thai the calamities of the 
Jews exceeded Ibose of all mankind from the beginning of the world. 
Cf. Exod. is. 18 ; Deut. iv. 3]. Christ looks forward into the limitless 
fiilure and includes a^es to come. 

30. shortened\ Lit. 'amputated' (1 Sam. iv. 11), and so 'cur- 
tailed.' 'All flesh' is a common Hebraism for the human race; 
Lk. iii. (>; Jn xvii. 1; &c. The siege lasted only from April or May 
to September, but the loss of life was immense; and it would have . 
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saved: but for the elect's sake, whom he hatli chosen, he 
hath shortened the days. And then if any man shall say to 21 
you, Lo, here is Christ; or, lo, ie is there; believe Aim not: 
for false Christs and false prophets shall rise, and shall shew 22 
signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, even the 
elect. But take ye heed : behold, I have foretold you all 23 
things. 

24—27. The Close of the Age foretold. 
But in those days, after that tribulation, the sun shall be 24 

been greater but for 'the elect,' whose presence ani! praj-ers aecuied 
% shortening of the time of de^traction. 

II. And lien} ' It will be a time of great excitement and much 
faDaticism, and those who are looking for signs will be easilj misled ; 
therefore be on your guard against impostors' (Mt. vii. le— 10). 

ielieve him ntr^ Present imperaiive; 'contbually abalain from 
believing' — either 'him' or 'it' (R.V.); odiber is CKpressed. 

S3, false CArisls] We know of none at this time who claimed lo be 
the Messiah, but the Ceim seems to have been loosely used as meaning 
much the same as ' ajitichrists.' 

false pn>filUli\ It was much easier to pretend to be a prophet than 
to pretend to b« the Messiah, and fanatics would have this delusion 
more easily than the other; cf. Acts xiii. 6; Rev. ix. 10; Didache li., 

signs] Things, whether frequent or rare, which have a meaning 
l>eyond iheit own qualities. 

■wattdtrs] Things which excite amazement or terror, without neces- 
sarily having any meaning. Supernatural acts are often in N.T. called 
'signs and wonders' and often 'signs,' bnt never simply 'wonders.' 
See on i Cor. xii. 11. 

aim the rlM] ' Even ' is right in Mt., but not here. 

as. But taie yi keed] With emphasis on 'ye'; 'Whatever others 
may do, do ymi look warily.' 

all lhings\ All that was necessary for their guidance ; cf. vL 30, 
ii, 13, xi. 14. He had not told them the ei»ct date for which they 
had asked. 

34— ST. The Ct.osB op ths Acb foretold. 

3^ in fhosi days] Very indefinite; see on 1. 9. Christ showed 
that His Coming would not save Jerusalem from destruction, but would 
follow that destruction. That it would follow quickly (Rev. xxii. 10) 
was a wrong inference which experience corrected. * Brginning of 
travail ' (r. 8), ' must first t>e preached ' (v. 10). imply that the interval 
will not be short. 

after that tribulatiim\ After the overthrojy of Jerusalem 

ST HARK II 
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25 darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars of heaven shall fall, and the powers that are in heaven 

26 shall be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of man 

27 coming in the clouds with great power and glory. And then 
shaU tie send his angels, and shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of heaven. 

28, 29. The Lesson of t!te Fig-Tree. 

28 Now learn aparable of the fig tree; When her branch 
is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that si 

the sun shall be darhentd\ 
symbolical, such as is found in 

literalore of the Jews. Cf. Is. itiii. 10, 'itxitiv. 4; Ezelt. x ., , 

Amos viii. 9; Joel ii. 30. 31. iii. 5. It intiinates tlial mighty results 
follow when God shows His hand in the government of Ihe world. 
Guesses as to (he exact meaning are not very profitable. 

96. Andlkea\ And not till then. 

shall they see\ Not 'shall ye see.' This is another intimation that 
the Second Advent is remote. Those whom He is addressing are nol 
likely to see it. Cf. i Thess. iv. r6; i Thess. i, 7, ii, 8; Rev. i. 8, 
xix. ti— 16; Zech. xii. 10. 

Ihe SoH ef man coming in ike clouds\ No article; in ekmls. Ml. 
has 'on the clouds of heaven,' Lk. ' in a cloud.' Dan. 'with the clouds 
of heaven.' Here for the first time Christ is said definitely lo have 
connected 'the Son of Man' with the famous prophecy in Daniel. 

37. his angels] Either this or 'the Angels' (R-V.) is admissible, 
but in any case we must have '//it elect.' It is of more moment to 
make clear that the elect are His Chan that the Angels are (Jn vi. 37. 39, 
«. n, 16, *7— 19, xvii, s, 6, 9, 54). 

Jn"" the utlertaesl part] The antithesis between earth and heaven, 
while it gives an impression of great vastness, is rather confusing. 
Perhaps it means 'throughout space in all directions.' However 
remote a comer of the universe may be, if any of the elect are there, 
they will be remembered and will be gathered in. Cf. i Mace. i. tj, 
ii. 7. 

28, as. The Lesson of the Fig-Treb. 

9S. Fig-trees and olive-trees are specially common in Palestine, hut 
the latter, being evei^een, would not have served the purpose ; JV^ar 
from the fi^-lree learn hsr panibU (R.V,). A.V. ^m ignores the 
article, which here is possessive, see on iv. 3. So also in what 
follows, which should be and putteth fcrlh its leaves; and again, that 
the summ*r it nigh. 
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is near: so ye in like manner, when ye shall see these 29 
things come to pass, know that it is nigh, even at the doors. 

30 — 32. Certainly of the Event ; Uncertainly of the Time. 

Verily I say unto you, that this generation shall not pass, 30 
till all these things be done. Heaven and earth shall pass 31 
away: but my words shall not pass away. But of that day 32 

as. so yt IB like manner] ' Ye ' is emphfltic ; ' anyone can recog- 
nize the signs ot the fig-tiee, bat you disciples must recognize the signs 
-of the times.' 

that it is nigX] 'The end' {v. 7), or 'the kingdom' (Lit.), or '(he 
time' (Rev. i. 3). R.V. has 'he,' which does not make mach differ- 
ence. The addition of ' at the doors ' illustrates Mil's love of fulness. 
Lk. omits it. 

SO — 33. Certainty of thb Event; Uncertainty aw 

Mt. xsiv. 34—36. Lk. xxi. 31, 33, 

SO. Verily] This important Saying has nearly the same wording in 
all three. 

this gtneralion shall tiol pass\ Here, as elsewhere in the Gospels 
(see on viii. 11), ' this generation' can hardly mean anything else than 
Christ's own contemporaries ; see esp. Mt. ixiii. 36. To make it mean 
the Jeiwish race, or the race of believers,, or the whole race of mankind, 
is not satisfactory. But if any of these explanations be adopted, the 
sentence merely means that some persons in some period will see the 
fulfilment of the predictions. If Christ's own generation is meant, then 
either (1} tradition has confused what was said of the destruction of 
Jerusalem with what was said of the End; or (1) the destruction of 
Jerusalem, as removing Judwam, the great obstacle to the Gospel,- w^ 
the beginning of the End; or (3) the destruction of Jerusakm is a 
symbol of liie End and is identified with it. 

81, Heaven and earth] A proverbial expression for what stands 
for ever. C(. a Pet. iii. 10; Heb. i. 11, 11; Rev. iit. 11, xii. 1; 
Is. )i. 6. 

my words] His preaching generally, the whole of His teaching. 
The great revelation of the Father's love to His children holds good for 

17, 19. 
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and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angeb which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 

33—37. The Need of WaUhfubms. 

33 Take ye heed, watch and pray; for ye know not when 

34 the time is. For the Son of man is as a. man taking a 
far journey, who left his house, and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every man his work, and commanded the 

35 porter to watch. Watch ye therefore : for ye know not when 
the master of the house cometh, at even, or at midnight, or 

36 at the cockcrowiog, or in the morning: lest coming suddenly 

He now telk His disciples that He can give no bint as to the time of 
His Advent. He Himself does not know. 

This is a Saying which no Christian would have invented and 
attiibnted to Qirist. The suggestion of Ambrose, that it is an 
inteipolation is not credible. The external evidence for it is over- 
whelming. 

110, net tkt aagil!\ See on viii. 38 and xii. 55. 

neithir Ike Sen\ It was not for any man, not even the Son of Man 
Himself, ' to know times and seasons, which the Father h^h set within 
His own authority ' (Acts i. j). After the ResurreclioD Christ does not 
say that He Himself was ignorant ; but before He was glorified He 
condescended to shaie the ignorance of His disciples ; see on vL 5, 38, 
viii. 5, aj, i». »i, li. '3; Jn 11.34. 'The Father bath not revealed 
this, not even to Me, His Son.' See Goie, Disstrlations, pp. 77 — 88. 

SS— S7. Thb Nbkd of Watckfuujbss. 
Mt juv. 13— 1(. Ut. Tji. 36. 
n. Take yt kadi This is a thread which runs through the whole 
discourse (™. s. 9> 33)- 

•ttiaickl Belter, be vigilant \ it is not the verb that is used in v. 37, 
tkiHme\ The Divinely appointed season; see on i. 15. 
H. taking a far Jimrneyi 'Gone abri^ ' ; nowhere else in the 
Bible. 'Who Im his house' is superfluous after 'gone abroad.' 

S6. Edeisheim, Tkt Timfli arid its Sirvkes, p. tao, has some 
striking parallels to this verse. 

( evaiy or at midnight^ These are popular eipiessions, not 
' ■ ■ *" ..-■...- conversational style; 'late. 



technical terms. The whole i) 
mtdi^ht, at cock-crow, or early.' 

M. suddmly] If the suddenness causes disaster, the fault lies with 
those who have not watched. They were warned thai the Comins 
might be sudden. 
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he find you sleeping. And what I say Unto you I say uato 37 
aU, Watch. 

BT. / tay titiia a!r\ ' No one m&y think that the warning given 

to a few disciples is no concern of Ms; the warning is given to »U 
believers.' It has been preserved in more Ihaa one form and in a 
variety of settings, but this and xiv. 38 are the only places in Mk- 
The theory that this apocalyptic discourse contains a core transcribed 
from a purely Jewish ApocaljTpse is perhaps not held by many at the 
present day. See Hort on Rev. i. — iiL, p. liii. The latest theory is 
of a different character. It is assumed that Mk has accepted as a 
genuine record of a discourse by Christ what is leally a Christian 
Apocalypse, composed shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, to encourage 
the despondent by showing that the delay of the Coming had been 
foreseen by the Master, and especially to warn believers B^jnst Anti- 
christs and false Christa. It is admitted that this compo^tion contains 
a few genuine Sayings ol our Lord, e.g. vv. i, 1, it, 15, 16, and most 
of 18 — 31 ; also that Mt. derived his version of the discouise from Mk, 
' A from another recension of this hypothetical Christian Apoca- 

theory is very far from being proved; and being entirely destitute 
nnenlary evidence it is incapable of pro 
required. Even those who deny that Jes' 



"S 



of docutnenlary evidence it is incapable of proof. As an hypolhi 

written after the event. The one solid fact is that some Sayings of our 
Lord, as reported by Mt., " conform more closely to the conventional 
apocalyptic pattern " Chan similar Sayings, as reported by Mk, and that 
there is still less of this conventional apocalyptic element in the Sayings 
which ate reported by both Mt and L*. But, as the leading advocate 
of this ihtaiy admits in a later volume {Feandations, p. 111), "the 
conclusions I was inclined to draw from it were, I now think, somewhat 
too sweeping." There is nothing in the sutstance of the discourse 
which is unworthy of the Master, and there is nothing in the wording 
of it that is conspicuously unlike the style of Mk. In ibis respect it is 
very unlike the last verses of ivi., which cannot have been written by 
Mk. On the contrary, even in those verses which are supposed to 
contain no genuine Sayings of Christ there are things which are 
characteristic of Mk's style) i.g. 'b^n' (v. 5); frequent asyndeton 
(w. 7, 8, 5, 13, 33, 34); superfluous fuh^ess, 'which God created' 
(i'. to), 'whom He hath chosen* (i>. 10), 'at the doors' (v. 19); (he 
forcible but ill<^ical combination of earth and heaven {p. 17); and 
loose constructions (iw. 34, 35). It is not likely that so many features 
of Mk's style would have been found in a discourse, all of which was 
taken from a source which ex kypotkfsi was already in writing. For it 
is admitted, and even ui^ed, that Mk "would not have composed (he 
Apocalypse but, acceptmg it as authentic, inserted it whole." It is 
more to the point 10 remark with Milligan (N.T. Decuminls, p. 146), 
that we here see to how large an extent Christ "availed Himself of 
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I, 2, Th< Malice of Ihe Sanhedrin. 

t After two days was Ihe feast of the passover, and of 
unleavened bread: and the chief Priests and the Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put kirn to 

3 death. But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an 
uproar of the people. 

3 — 9. The Anointing at Bethany. 

3 And being in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 

current Jewish imagery in His teaching." We may also remark that 
throughout the prediction il is the destruction of tfie Temple and of 
Jerusalem that is prominent ; about Christ's own death there is nothing. 
A Christian Apocalypse constructed for the purpose supposed would 
almost certainly have contained allusions to the CiiiciBxion and 
Resutiection. 

XIT. 1, 3. Thb Malicb of the Sanhbdkin. 
Ml. xxvi. 1— s. Lk. imi. i, i. 

1. After twa days\ Now afttr two days (R.V.). The particle is 
important, as being unusual in Mk, except, as here, to mark a change 
of subject. It may sometimes be translated 'And' or ' But'; vii. 14, 
X. 31, rv. 16. The Passover on Nisan 14 was dialincl from the F. of 
Unleavened Bread, which lasted Irom the ifjth to the 11st (I.eT. xxiii. 
S, 6; Num. ixviii. t6, 17; &c.). But it was usual to treat (hem as one 
festival Josephus does so (Ant. 11. xv. i, xiv. ii. i ), though he knows 
that they are distinct (i^u/. III. x. 5, IX. xiii. j). 'After two days' is 
perplexing, and Hos. vi. t does not help ns. If 'after three days' 
means 'on the third day* (viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 34), then 'after two days' 
ought to mean 'on the second day,' for which 'on the morrow' would 
have l>een simpler. But Mk nowhere uses 'on the morrow.' We ore - 
probably to understand that what follows took place on the Wednesday, 
the day before the Synoptic Paschal Supper and two days before the 
Johannine Passover. 

a. Not ait lilt jcaslAafl ^eVia, Net durutgthtfiasU'R.'V.). That 
meant immediate action or postponemeni for ten days, and the latter 
might involve His escape. 

8—8. The Anointing at Bethany. 
Mt. xsvi. 6—13. Jn xii. i^ii. 

8. inStthany^ Cf. xi. 11, 13. We rather from Mk and Mt that 
this supper took place 00 the evening of Tuesday or Wednesday. But 

Jn quite distinctly places il before the Triumpbal Entry. See on 
n xii. I. The precision in Jn is not likely to be, erroneous. 
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as he sat at meat, there came a woman having an alabaster 
box of ointment of spikenard very precious; and she brake 
the box, and poured it on his head. And there were some 4. 
that had indignation within themselves, and said, Why was 
this waste of the ointment made? for it might have been 5 
sold for more than three hundred pence, and have been 

in the house of Siviaa] Thai the owner of the house was named 
Simon, and that at a meal in his house a woman anointed Christ from 
an alabaster, are the reasons why, ftoin Origen's tune, this nariative 
was by some confused with Lk. vii. 36—50. Almost everything ebe 
is different, and ' the leper ' seems to be added to distinguish ihis 
Simon front others, for Simon was one of the very commonesl of names. 
The difiBcully of believing in two anomiings is infinitesimal; one such 
might suggest a second. Whereas the difficulty in believing that Mary 
of Bethany had ever been 'a sinner' is enormous. We are not told 
that Simon was present. If he presided as entertainer, he most have 
been cured of his malady, and it is probable that some curable skin 
diseases were regarded as leprosy. A cured leper might still be known 
as ' the leper.' 

a woaiaii] When Mk wrote there may have been some reason for 
suppressing her name, which had ceased when Jn wrote. Or Jn knew 
who she was, while Mk did nut. The case of Malchus is parallel. See 
'■ 4J-. 



translated ' spikenard ' are an unsolved problem. ' Nard ' is intelligible 
enough, viz. ointment made from a plant which grows chiefly in India. 
Tristram, tfal. HisI, tf thi Bible, p. ^85. But the quality denoted by 
^sUi is uncertain, and perhaps 'trBStworthy' = 'genuine is the best 
guess. See on Jn xiL 3, where the same puzzling epithet is used. 

she brake Ike bax\ The box or phial would be irj^le, and she was 
perhaps eager to pour out the whole contents quickly. That she broke 
It before pouring is a little against Renan's suggestion that she did not 
want it to be used again for any other purpose, as windlasses are 
sometimes broken to show honour to the person whose health has just 
been drunk. 

on Ms Aead] Jn says that she anointed His feet and wiped them 
' with her hair, as the ' sinner ' wiped her tears from His feet before 
anointing them {Lk. vii. 38). She could anoint either head or feet 
from behind, as He reclined on a couch. 

1. there laeri some'] Mt. says that it was the disciples who were 
indignant, while Jn says that it was Judas who gave utterance to the 
resentment, because the loss of the costly ointment meant the loss of 
money which he might have stolen, 

S. three hundred fence] See on vi. 37 respecting this ajnount, 
which Mt., as usual, omits; see on v. 13. 
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6 given to the poor. And they murmured against her. And 
Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath 

7 wrought a good work on me. For ye have the poor with 
you always, and whensoever ye will ye may do them good: 

8 but me ye have not always. She hath done what she could: 
she is come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying 

9 Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, this also that she 
hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her. 

10, II. I^e Compact 0/ Judas with the Hierarchy. 

10 And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto the chief 

11 priests, to betray him unto them. And when they heard it, 
they were glad, and promised to give him money. And he 
sought how he might conveniently betray hi^i. 

B. a good worli\ ' It was a beauliful act that she wrought on Me.' 

7. For ye have, 5;c.] For at all limes ye have the pottr viUh you. 
The common word for 'always' (di() is never used by Mk, and 
'always' should not be used for Iranslating the word which he does 

— us«. See on »Cor. iv. 10. These words with but Me ye have not al 
all limei ate in Mk, Mt., and Jn, and we cannot doubt their authenticity. 
Consideting Christ's leaching about the poor (x. 11; Lk. xiv. 13, 11, 
Kvt. lo; Jn xiii. II)), we may feel certain that no one would have 
invented such a Saying for Him. There is no contradiction between 
the promise of His perpetual Presence (ML xviii. lo, xiviii. 10) and 
this statement that the opportonity of doing honour to His Body would 
not be perpetual. 

8. Mary was lieforehand in anointing His Body for the burying, 
and she was the only person who had this honour. Mk and Lk. say 
that women prepared to anoint Him, but that He had risen before ihey 
could do so. 

B. Mk and Mt. record the promise, but do not give her name; Jn 
gives her name, but does not record the promise. 

throughout the tehale world^ Cf. xiii. 10. That salvation is for the 
whole of mankind is clearly given in our earliest Gospel. 

10, II. Thb Compact of Judas with the Hibkarcht. 
Ml xxvi. 14—16. Lk. j«ii. 3—6. 

10, one of the twelve'] This tnournful fact, without comment, is in 
all three. 

11. they were glad} The offer of Judas freed them from a grave 
difficulty. That one of the nioat intimate associates of Jesus should 
volunteer to betray Him made it easy for tliem to act al once and 
arrest Hiin before the Feast began. 
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la — 16. Preparations for the Passover. 

And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed la 

the passover, his disciples said onto him, Where wilt thou 

that we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the passover? 

And he sendech forth two of his disciples, and saith unto 13 

promuid to give him money\ So siso Lk., while ML says that he 
wa$ paid there and then thirty pieces of silver. Such dJEcrepaacies ace 
of no moment. Thirty shekels wonld be about no denarii, which 
would buy. what £\o or £,\\ would buy now. It is probable that 
Judas would insist on at least a substantial instalment. What follows 
shows bow completely Judas was baffled until aftei the Supper; the 
arrangements were carefully kept secret. 

It is remarkable how objectively all the Evangelists treat the conduct 
of Judas. He was an intimate disciple, one of the Twelve, and he 
betrayed his Friend and Master to His implacable eaemies for money 
and with a kiss. There is no need to say more. Probably money was 
only one of the motives. Judas saw that Jesus had biled ; there would 
be no kingdom ; and he hastened to make terms with Che victorious ^de. 
That the motives for betrayal were in any respect good is not credilJe. 

13—16. Fbbpabations for. thb Passover. 
Mt. xKvi. 17—19. Lk. xiii. 7—13. 

U. Ike first day ef vnlcavtned irtad] The Synoptiscs, in a confused 
and not very conoistent way, place ihe Pasch^ Supper on Thursday 
evening, and seem to identity it with ihe Jewish Passover. Jn, with 
great precision and with complete consistency, places the Passover on 
Friday evening,. The better course is to abide by the Johannine 
tradition and assume that our Lord, knowing that He could not have 
the Paschal Supper at the right time, held it a day in advance. It is 
incredible that the Sanbedrin sat through ihe Passover night to try 
Jesus, and that He was executed with the two robbers on the first day 
of the Feast. All four Evangelists place the Last Sumer on Thursday 
evening and the Ctucifiiion on the day before the Sabbath, >>. on 
Friday. The question is, Which day was the 14th Nisan? 

IVAire will thoH that wego..,!^ The association of the Twelve with 
Jesus has become so close that none of them thinks of celebrating the 
Passover with his family; and relations of some of diem would come to 
Jerusalem for the Feast. They were probably ignorant of our Lord's 
intention to have a Paschal Supper before the time, for He seems to 
have kept both lime and place secret till the last. No miracle was 
needed to prevent the treachery of Judas from taking eflect too soon } 
caiefiil precaution sufhced. 

U. smdeth forth ftutf] See on xi. 1. Lk. says that they were 
Peter and John, perhaps the oldest and youngest of the Twelve, and 
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them, Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man 

14 bearing a pitcher of water: follow him. And wheresoever 

he shall go in, say ye to the goodman of the house, The 

Master saith, Where is the guestchamber, where I shall cat 

15 the passover with my disciples? And he will shew you 

certainly two that had already been selected for special occaadiia. No 
mention is made of a lamb, and it is improbable that there was one. 
The disciples could not have got the priests to kill a lamb before the 
time, and the whole company' ought to be present at the, killing (Exod. 
lit. 4— fi}. There was no need of a lamb, when the true Lamb was 
present, though not yet slain. 

bearing a pUchir of water\ This shows that he was a servant, and 
not the owner of the house (i-. 14). Slaves or women fetched water for 
the household (Deut. xiii, it; Josh, is, 11—17; Jn 'v. ^). That this 
was the rnaster of the bouse drawing water on the 13th Nisan for 
making the leaven is a useless suggestion; no evidence as to the day 
can be got from a servani carrying water. As in the case of the colt 
(ni. J, 3), there is room for doubt whether our Lord had arranged 
matters beforehand or not. It might have been agreed that the man 
carrying water should meet the disciples. But that is not the impression 
which me Gospels give us. Apparently Christ had arranged with the 
owner that the Paschal meal should take place at his house, but the 
rest is regarded as supernatural prescience on Christ's part. If there 
had been any desire (o invent a sign of supernatural prescience, oar 
Lord would have been made to predict something more remarkable 
than a man carrying a pitcher. 

It Thf Master sailh\ In all three. The words show that Jesus 
was known to the owner, and they seem to imply that He had pre- 
viously asked for a room. 

the gveslcAitmitr] Better, "y gutstchambir. It is not clear that 
this is the same as the ' large upper room ' which was granted. Christ 
may have asked for the common guestroom on the ground floor, but the 
man gave him his private room, above the guestroom, the best that he 
had. On the identification of this 'upper room' with the 'upper 
room' of Acts i. 13 (the Greek words are quite different) and placing it 
in ' the house of Mary the mother of Mark ' (Acts xii. 11), and the 
consequent identification of 'the goodman of the house' with the 
fether of Mark, see Sanday, Sacred Sites ef the Gosftls, p. 77; Eder- 
sheim, ijft and Times of the Messiah, 11. p. 485; Zahn, Introd. t» 
N. T. II. p. 493. The identifications are attractive, but the evidence 
is slight; see further on f. 51. The ' My' with guestchamber, omitted 
in some texts but abundantly attested, is evidence that our Lord had 
arranged with the owner for a room. 

16. ** TBill lifoji Better, Ae aiil himsilf tkem. This is a further 
mark of prescience. The man himself will conduct them to an upper 
room, which will be found in complete order. 
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a. large upper room furnished and prepared: there make 
ready for us. And his disciples went forth, and came into 16 
the city, and found as he had said unto them: and they 
made ready the passover. 

17—25. The Pas<hal Supper. 
And in the evening he cometh with the twelve. And as |^ 
they sat and did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you. One 
of yon which eateth with me shall betray me. And they 19 
began to b'e sorrowful, and to say unto him one by one, Is 
it I ? And others said, /j it I ? And he answered and said 20 
unto them, // is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in 
the dish. The Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of 21 

le. Mmd ai he had said\ Better, found even at He had said^ 
Here, as in iv. 33 and xv. 8, even R.V. feils to give the full force of 
the adverb. Both Mk and Lk. insist on the exact agreement of the 
disciples' experiences with the details which Christ had foretold. Mt. 
omits the details. There is no contradiction between the statement 
that the room was ready before the disciples arrived and 'they made 
ready the Passover '; all was ready, but food had to be provided, and 
this the disciples proceed to do. 

17—36. The Paschal Supper. 
Mt. sjivL 10—19. Lk. xxii. 14, rg— 13. Jn liii. i, 1. 

18. HI Ihty sat] Ot, rediiud; cf. ii. rs, vi, 16. The oririnal 
custom of standing for the Passover had long been abandoned. They 
no longer commemorated the fear and haste of the flight ftom Egypt, 
but enjoyed the security and repose of their abode in the Land of 

Verily I say unto you] With all solemnity the amaiing disclosure is 
made. Evidently Judas had escaped suspicion; no one at once thinks 
of him- Lk. places the disclosure later in the meal, Cf. Jn xiii. 11. 

which taleth with me\ To Orientals this was an additional horror, 
for hostile action against a man was absolutely precluded by eating 
bread with him. Cf. Ps. uli. 10. 

IB, And they began la be sorrow/ul] There is HO ' And ' in the true 
text, and the asyndeton is impressive. The festal meal was at once 
turned into mourning. But no disciple doubts the truth of the Master's 
word ; sooner than that, each suspects himself. Leonardo's fresco 
depicts this crisis. 
. Isii/f] Ot, Surely il cannot be II Cf, ii. 19, iv. 11. 

M. dippeth with me in the dish] Important authorities have ' in 
the one di^h,' which brings out the enormity of the crime. The traitor 
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bim; but woe to that man by whom the Son of man is 

betrayed ! good were it for that man if he had never been 

ta born. And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, 

ms dipping his tnoisel into one and the same dish with the Master 
whom he betrayed. Latet in the meai Christ's giving a dipped morsel 
to Judas lets John know who is the traitor. 

ai. TheSm af man...bilrayid 1} These words are the same in all 
three. ' Goeth ' implies voluntary going, and ■ tven as it is written of 
Him ' expresses the exact agreement between His Toltintary action and 
the Father's revealed will. 

wot U that man\ Better, Alat for the man ; see on liii. 17. This - 
is a lamentation over a condition so awluL God's decrees respecting 
the Son of Man did not require the treachery of Judas; of his own free 
will he committed a sin which brought about the fulfilment of lh« 
decrees in a particular way ; and for this he is condemned. Again and 
again Christ tried to win him back; iv. ig, ii. 50, x. 13, xi ij, xii. 43 
record words which might inituence Judas, and which in some cases 
may have been meant for him. This statement of his lamentable 
condition, and this proof that he is still treated with consideration {for 
he sees that Christ knows his guilt and yet does not name him), are 
his Master's last efforts to waken his consaence. 

ffiod were i(] It is possible to take the Greek thus; ' It were gt>od 
for the Son of Man if Judas had not been bom ' ; but this interpretation 
is inadmissible. Christ is not speaking of Mis own fears, but of the 
fearful condition of Judas. A man may so misuse his life as to make it 
a curse Instead of a blessing. The true interpretation is ' Good were it 
for him if he had not been born— that man.' Cf. ii. 10. The departure 
of Judas perhaps takes place here. It is impossible to determine 
whether be pariouk of the Eucharist. 

aa. as they did tat] The Evaageligt makes clear that two memor- 
able events of Chat evening, the disclosure of the presence of a. traitor 
{v. ,[8), and the Institution of the Eucharist, took -place during the 

tocb iread] He took one of the cakes of bread and acted as He did 
at the feeding of the jooo and of the 4000, breaking, blessing, and dis< 
tributing to the disciples. But on this occasion there is no distribution 
by the disciples to others. That came later, when, in accordance with 
the Lord's command (l Cor. mi. 14 — 16}, the Eucharist became a per- 
manent Christian rite. St Paul's account of the Institution is the 
earliest; but that of Mk and Mt. is independent of bis and has some 
features which ate not in his account of it. On the other hand, St Paul 
gives two features which are not in Mk or Mt. He places a consider- 
able interval between the bread (during supper) and the cup (after 
supper), and he records the important charge ' Do this in remembrance 
of Me.' Five features are in all four accounts; taking bread, thanks- ■ 
giving or blessing, breaking, 'This is My Body,' and the mention of a 
cup. It is remarkable that there is so little agreement as to the exact 
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and brake U, and gave to them, and said, Take, eat : this is 
my body. And he took the cup, and when he had given as 
thanks, he gave it to them: and the/ all drank of it. And 34 
he said unto them, This is my blood of the new testament, 
which is shed for many. Verily I say unto you, I will drink 35 
no more of the fruit of the vine, until that day that I drink 
it new in the kingdom of God. 

words; the exact words are not of supreme importance. It is having 
the mind of Christ and acting in His spirit lliat must be secured. 

Ihii is my body] Our Lord's human Body was present and His 
Blood had not yel been shed. Therefore all carnal ideas respecting the 
meaning of these words are excladed. Few words in Scripture have 
given nse to more controversy. All that it concerns us to know is 
certain; that those who rightly receive the Eucharist, spiritually receive 
Christ. How this tkkes place has not been revealed and cannot be 
explained. Nor is ary explanation necessary for right reception. See 
Hastings' D. B. art. ' Lord's Supper' artd the literature there quoted. 

31. they all drank 0/ ii\ The ' all ' is emphatic. It uas not neces- 
sary to say that they all ale bread, for Christ seems to have given to 
each one. But the cup was handed to only one of them, and Mk 
desires to make clear that it went round and thai all drank. 

24. my bloed ef Iht new Icslamtnl] Better, Afy Blood of the 
Covenant, an allusion to Eiod. nidv. 6 — 8, where sec Driver. The 
attempts to show that the Lord's Supper was celebrated with bread 
alone have £iiled as signally as the attempts to derive the breaking of 
bread from the Eleusinian mysteries. 

shed for many] 'Is biing shed oh bthatf of many,' 'many' being 
Opposed, not to 'a!!,' but to 'one' or 'few.' Christ was one dyiiw for 
many and Ifor a great many more than His personal disciples. These 
'many' are one of the parties to the Covenant with God which is 
latificii by the Blood of Christ. See on x. ^s. 

3S. I will drink ne mare of Ike fruit of the vini\ ' No more ' means 
'no longer,' 'never again.' It implies tl^t Christ partook of the wine, 
in accordance with what is known of Paschal ritual, before passing the 
cup to the disciples. In these words He seems to be bidding farewell 
to the Jewish dispensation under which He had lived. It is His.last 
Jewish service. See on 1 Cor. jx. 10. 

drink it new in tie iiagdi>m'\ Our Lord retabs the comnion picture 
of the Kingdom as a festal scene in which there is a banquet- It 
snggeits love, joy, and peace, which are among the £rst spiritual 
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26—31. Departure to the Mount of Oiives. 
Desertion and Denial foretold. 

26 And when they had sung an hymn, they went out into the 

27 mount of Olives. And Jesus saith unto them, Ail ye shall 
be offended because of me this night: for it is written, I 
will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. 

zS Sut after that I am risen, I will go before you into Galilee. 

29 But Feter said unto him. Although all shall be offended, yet 

30 will not I. And Jesus saith unto Iiim, Verily I say unto 
thee, That this day, even in this night, before the coci crow 



Mt. xnvi. 30—35. Lk. xiii. 31— jg. Jn niv. 31, xviLi. i. 

«. whett Ihey had swigl Probably Ps. CKxivi. or cxv.— civiii. 

Ihey went eui] This may correspond witb Jn xiv. 31 (see notes 
there), but more probably with Jn iviii. i. Going Co the Mount of 
Olives was His usual practice, and therefore would not surprise the 
Eleven. 

87. All yt\ There will be no eiception; not one will Stand the 
shock of the arrest and execution o( the Master. 

for it )i jvri'tttn] This quotation is made by Christ, not by Mk, and 
the truth of it has often been verified by history. < See oii Zech. xiii. 7. 

SB. / mtll go hefort yeH\ This si^gests a contrast between His 
goiug before them to Jerusalem Co suffer (x. 33) and His going before 
them to meet them again in the chief scene of their intercourse. This 

frediction is required to explain xvi. 7 and Mt. xiviii, r7. As usual 
nii. 31, ix. 31, X. 34), Christ adds the comforting promise of His 
, rising again to the prediction of His death, but it seems (o have made 
little impression on them until He had risen and appeared to them. 

39, For the second time Pelec impulsively contradicts a prediction 
of the Master, whose severe rebuke (viii. 33) has for the moment been 
foi'gotten. On a former occasion he claimed credit for the whole band 
(n. j8) i now he claims exemption from weakness for himself; the 
others may break away, but not he. 

SO. Verily I say u»tithee\ The prediction of his almost immediate 
failure is made with all solemnity. Lk. and Jn place the prediction in 
Che supper-room; Mk and Mt. place it during the walk from the room 
to the Mount of Olives; and Lk. differs considerably from Jn. These 
divergences are of small importance, and we have no means of deciding 
which tradition is nearest to the actual facts. See on Jn xiii. 38.. 

tkii day, even in this nigh{\ We have here another instance of Mk's 
fulness, and of Mt. and Lk. each taking diflerenc part* of Mk't full 
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twice, thou shall deny me thrice. But he spake the more 31 
vehemently, If I should die with thee, I will not deny thee 
in any wise. Likewise also said they all, 

32 — 42. The Agony in Gethsemane. 
And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane : 32 
and he saith to his disciples. Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 
And he taketh with him Peter and James and John, and 33 

expression. Lk. has 'to-day,' Mt. 'in this nighl.' See on i. 32, 41, 
XV. 16. 'To'day' would mean before the next sunset. 'Th^ night' 
therefore greatly abbreviates ' to-day.' The denial will take place 
within a Tew hours. 

faifW] The 'twice' is omitted in various witnesses, but it is doubtless 
onginat. It has been omitted beisuse the other Evangelists mention 
only one cockcrow. 'Thou, who art so (xinfident that thou at any 
rate wilt never be offended, within twenty hours, nay within six, wilt 
not only be offended, but wilt have denied Me, not once only nor twice 
only, and that in spite of at least one warrring signal.' 

81. Peter is not silenced, but c3htinues to protest vehemently that 
not even the fear of death would induce hrm to deny his Master. In 
bis vehemence he docs not See that he is charging Christ with uttering 
false predictions. 

Mt. : 

82. Gelk!(maHi\ Only Mk, followed by Mt-, gives the name, 
which may mean 'oil-press.' They call it ' a piece of ground,' or 'an 
estate.' Lk. and Jn use the still more indefinite 'place,' Jn adding 
that there was a garden there. We are in doubt as to whether 
Gethsemane was the garden or was next (o it, and also whether the 
traditional site is the true one. josephus says that Titus cat down all 
trees on that side of the city {B. J. VI. i. ■}. This would obliterate 
traces, and there were no Christians left there to preserve a true 
tradition. Lk. says that Christ went on that night 'according to His 
custom,' and Jn says that He ' often ' resorted thither. By going else- 
where, Christ might have continued to baffle Judas j but Judas was 
now allowed to know where to find Him. 

Sil yikire] This is spoken to the eight who are left near the 

" S8. hi taktth with him'\ Cf. v. 40, ix. 1. At other times we find 
Jesus seeking solitude for prayer (i. 35, vi. 46), but in this great crisis 
He desires sympathy, and He selects those who will be least likely to 
misunderstand His intense distress. His selecting these three once 
more would surprise neither them nor the rest. It is not probable that 
the 'young man' of v. ji was already in the garden and was a witness 
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34 began to be sore amazed, and to be veiy heavy; and saith 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death: 

35 tariy ye here, and watch. And he went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, 

36 the hour might pass from him. And he said, Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee; take away this cup from 

of Ihe Agony, seeing much which the three lost while they were 
llumbering. It was probably the inaich of the troop comiog to anest 
Jesus that woke him and drew him to the spot. 

btgan te it lert amatai] This is a new experience in emotional 
mfTeriog — amaiement mingled with terroti cf. ii. 15, xvi. 5, 6. 

vetyAfm^] Sfre troubled (RM .). The derivation of the rare word 
is uncertain, but it seems lo mean extreme distress. It occurs nowhere 
else in ihe Bible, except Phil. ii. ifi, where see Lighlfoot. 

H. My soul is txutding serrowfiil] The reality of Christ's human 
nature is a^n conspicuous; it shrinks from the Cross. Mention of 
His 'soul' is rare, and that fact may warn us not to be curious in 
atterapting to pry into " (he Self-consciousness of Christ." We know 
very little about it. See on Jn xi. 33, jm. 17. 

un/adtatA] Cf. i Kings xix. 4} Jonah jv. 9, 

30- liient foram^d a little] 'About a. stone's cast' (Lit.). They 
could not only see but hear. 

Sfl. Here again, as in the Institution of the Eucharist, there is 
remarkable difference as 10 (he words used; see on v. 11. Lk. gives 
only one prayer, Mk gives two and says that the second was the same 
as the first. Mt. gives three, the second differing from the firs), but 
the third the same as the second. There is substantial agieement as to 
the wording of the first prayer. 

Abba, fatiir] Christ spoke both Aramaic and Greek, and it is not 
improbable that in the opening address He used both. This is much 
more probable than that ' Father ' is Mk's translation of the Aramaic, 
as in V. 41, vii. 34, and xv. 34. Translation injected into such a prayer 
would be unnatural. Repetition, whether in one language or two 
is the outcome of strong feeling; 'Martha, Martha' (Lk. x. 41), 
'Simon, Simon' (Lk. xxii. 31), 'Jerusalem, Jerusalem' (Mt. xxiii. 37). 
Cf. Rev. i. 7, where the Greek word precedes; also Rev. lii. 9, xx. 1. 
See on Gal. iv.6; also A. T. Robertson, Grammar of N.T.p-^.i^,^f,\. 

all thin^ are fossibit unto fhei\ See on x. 17. Both Mt. and Lk. 
make this hTOothetical ; ' if'A. be possible,' ' i/Thou be willing.' 

lake aimy) 'Carry past, without causing Me to drink, this cnp of 
Buffcring and death.' The view that our Lord's Agony was nolhing 
but His sorrow for the sins of men is not found in the Gospels. A 
'cup' maybe a metaphor for both good and evil fortune (Ps. xvi. 5, 
ixiii. i,; Jer. XXV. 151 Is. Ii. 17; &c.). In M.T. it is specially used 
fS C\vm\'t (niffrrincTB (i. iS. lol tn iviiL ii). 
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me: nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt. And 37 
he Cometh, and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, 
Simon, sleepest thou? couldest not thou watch one hour? 
Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. The 38 
spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. And ^ain he 39 
went away, and prayed, and spake the same words. And 40 
when he returned, he found them asleep again, (for their 
eyes were heavy,) neither wist they what to answer him. 

nevertheless not vihai I will, bul wial thou will] Wilh this con- 
dition it is lawful to pray, as for other temporal blessings, SO also for 
the removal of suffering. The petition is proof of the existence in 
Christ of a human will, distinct from, but always submissive to, the 
Father's will. Mactintosh, The Person of Jesus Christ, pp. 110 — aw, 
i94— agi), 399. 

ST. Cometh, and Ji>tdeth\ As in the case of the bra^ait fig-tree 
(li. 13), He ducoveis the fact by coming and seeing; and what He sees 
evokes tm expression of surprise and disappointment. 

couldest not thou...?] More exactly, Hadst thou not strmgthf 'Was 
thy will not strong enough to comply with My request during a single 
hour ? ' Christ's prayer had lasted a considerable time, they had heard 
some of it, and then had fallen asleep — 'for sorrow,' as Lk. adds in 
extenuation. As on the Mount of Transfiguration, physical weariness 
had conquered. The reproach is addressed lo Peter, the boaster 
(po. 19,31), and the old name 'Simon' is used, as in Jn xxi. 7, perhaps 
to. remind him of the time vrhen he was called and of the character 
which his new name demanded but did not find. 

S8. lest ye enter] BtiUei, that ye enter not [R.V.). As in 11. 36, the 
words recall the Lord's Prayer. No Gospel states that Christ asked 
the disciples to pray for Hioi. They are to pray for themselves in Iheir 
temptations, as He prays for Himself in His; but He prays for them 
also and for others (Jn xvii. 8, iSi 10). The contrast between Christ's 

S raying in Hts temptation and the disciples' prayerless self-confidence 
'. 31), and subsequent slumber, is great. 

temptaiion'] The word occurs nowhere else in Mk, and nowhere at all 
in Jn. In N.T. it more often means trials sent by God than temptatioiia 
sent by the evil one, but here the latter meaning prevails. 

Tht spirit truly is ready\ Quoted in the Ewstle of Polycarp as a 
Saying of Christ; see on ix. 35. Thanks to Christ's training of the 
disciples, their spiritual nature was ready to respond to Divine calls, 
but Uie weakness inherent in man's lower nature sometimes prevented 
the responsiveness from taking effect. ' Weak ' here means ' weak for 
right conduct. ' 

39. tie tame iffrJi\ This is too definite. 'Speaking to the same 
effect' is the meanirig, and this would agree with Mt., who reports a 
simitar petition in different words. 

M. neither misi Aty -mkat to attswtr'\ Again a parallel with the 
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41 And he cometh the third time, and saith unto them, Sleep 
on now, and X,aktyour rest: it is enough, the hour is come; 
behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sin- 

43 ners. Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth me is at 

43—52- T/te Traitor's Ktss and the Arrest of Jesus. 

43 And immediately, while he yet spake, cometh Judas, one 
ofthe twelve, and with him a great multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief Priests and the Scribes and the Elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him had given them a token, sayin|^ 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is he; take him, and lead 

45 him away safely. And as soon as he was conne, he goeth 

Transfiguration ; see on ix. 6. They had no excuse to offer for falling 
so short of their great professions (ii. 31). 

41. Mk omits the tfiird going away and the third prayer. 

Skip on ii<ni!\ The first reproaches are questions (v. 37), and this 
may be a question. '■Art you going la slap on now and take year 
riii?' 'Is it quite impossible to induce you to watch and pray?' This 
fits better with the words wfiich follow. 

it is tnaugk] This is prol>abty the meaning of the Greek, but it is 
not quite clear bow the meaning is reached. Perhaps ' settled,' ' the 
transaction is at an end,' was a currer>t meaning of ihe expression. 

is bttraytd] Or, is being dtlivered up. See on in. 31, x. ja- 

43. Ut us ge] To meet the traitor (Jn xviii. 4). " At Ihe fitting 
time He did not prevent Himself from falling into Ihe hands of men 
(Origen, Cils. ii. 10). 

At that bdrayetk mr] Even now He does not name him, but John 
and Peter knew who was the traitor (Jn xiii. 1 j — 16). 

IS— S3. The Traitor's Kiss and the Arrest of Jesus. 

Ml. xxvu. ♦?— 56. Lk. xHi. 47— S3- Jn xviii. 1-13. 

43. Judas and Jesus are the only persons named in this section, and 
Judas is named without any epilhet of abhorrence; to call him 'one ol 
the Twelve ' is enougii. I'he narrative is quite passionless. 

from Ihe chief Priesls\ The three sections of the Sanhedrin are ^in 
clearly marked, each with a separate article; see on viii. 31, The 
multitude had taken any weapons that came to hand. Nothii^ is told 
us oflhe eight disciples who had been left near the entrance. 

44. a leten] A sign previously arranged, a concerted signaL The 
word occurs nowhere else in N.T. Jnomitsit; lee on Jn xviii. j. But 
it is not likely that the kiss is a liclion. Few details in history have 
made such an impression on men's minds. 

leaJ him an/ay sa/efy] For his own so^e Judas, would be anxious 
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straightway to him, and saith, Master, master; and kissed him. 
And they laid their hands on him, and took him. And one J, 
of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote a servant 
of the high priest, and cut off his ear. And Jesus an- 4S 
sweted and said unto them, Are ye come out, as against a 
thief, with swords and imth staves to take me? I was daily 49 
with you in the temple teaching, and ye took me not: but 

that there should be no failure ; he piuld never fece the Master again. 
Moreover, he knew that Jesus possessed mjraterious powere, and that 
hitherto He had always escaped (iii. 6, xi. iS; Lk. iv. 30; Jn viL 44, 
45, viii. 59, x. 39, li. 53, 57, xii. 19) ; and there was the possibility of 

W. itraif^tlTBay} Judas arrives, tecogniies Jesus, and at once comes 
up to Him. He allows no delay to give a chance of escape, and he is 
anxious to get his own share in the matter over. 

MaHer, masler] Better, Sabbi (R.V.). There is no repetition In 
the true text, and Mk, as elsewhere (ii. 5, nj. ti), gives the Aramaic 

kissed Aiiii] A compound of the verb used in t). 44 ; it means 
•kissed Him affeclionaltly' (Lk. viL 38, 45, kv. 10; Acts kx. p). 
The kiss of Judas was a very demonstrative one. Lk. records Christ's 
rebuke to Judas and it differs strangely from what Ml. records. Ml( 
records no rebuke, and he does not mention Judas ^ain. The oarta- 
tlve in Jn is utterly different, and we cannot pnt the different items 
together in proper order. Owing to confusion, excitement, and imper- 
fect light, the narratives of those who were present would differ 
considerably, and tradition would introduce other variations. 

4T. And one ef theni] Better, But a certain ml ef tktm (R.V.). 
There is contrast between the conduct of this man and the conduct of 
Judas and his crew. Moreover, (he Evangelist hints that he could 
name 'a certain one,' if he thought well lo do so. Mt. and Lk. say 
that it was one of the disciples; John that it nas Simon Peter. After 
Peter's death no harm could be done by giving the name. John alone 
gives Malchus' ruime; as an acquaintance of the high-priest (Jn xviii. 
is) he would be likely to know the name of one of his slaves. Peter 
does not stop to consider the risk to himself, nor yet the nselessness of 
Wounding just one man who was a mere subordinate. His weapon was 
probably a. lai^e knife rather than a sword : there were two such 
weapons in the possession of the disciples (Lk. xiii. 38). As regards 
the mention of the names cf. o. 3 and v. 4. MC. alone records Christ's 
rebuke to Peter, and Lk. alone records the healing of the ear, which he 
qnd Jn say was the right ear — a. rare instance of the agreement of Lk. 
and Jd apart from either Mk or Mt. 
: 4S. atuviertd'\ He answered their action; see on ix. 5 andxi. 17. 

«. I was daily with you ■*» tht Umple\ The meaning is that those 

13 — a 
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50 the scriptures must be fulfilled. And they all forsook him, 

51 and fled. And there followed him a certain young man, 
having a linen cloth cast about his naked body; and the 

j3 young men laid hold on him: and he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 
who had ordeied lUs arrest knew that every day, in a most public 

C' ;e. He was to be found; daUy since HU las! mrival in the citjr He 
lived in public. 
but Ike scripiurii mutt be fiilfilled] The Greek reqaires but that 
the Scriflurei might be falfiUtd, siimethiiig being upderstood, such as 
' all this has come lo pass,' as in Mt. See on Jn ix. 3 and 1 Jn ii. 19. 

00. thty all forseok him] The 'all' comes at the end with 
emphasis; They forstei Him ami fled — all of than.. Peter, after striking 
one useless blow, flees with the rest. They leave Him to the fate whicA 
He had often foretold. 

01. a certain young mai%\ This strange incident has so little to do 
with the narrative, and is so out of harmony with the tone of it, that vre 
wonder why it was inserted. It can hardly be part of Peter's reminis- 
cencea, for he was not present when it took place, and he woold not 
have r^arded it as instructive. The patristic guess that the young 
roan was St John Is excluded by the fact that he had already fled. 

Junes, the Lord's brother, is not impossible, but the conjecture has 
ttle to commend it. Much more probably tbe young man was the 
Evangelist himself. This hypothecs gives an adequate reason for the 
iDserlion of the incident The matter was of intense interest to him, 
and some who read the Gospel would know who was meant. But he 
does not give his name, for he does not wish to pose as one who did not 
flee until an attempt was made to take him prisoner. If the Evangelist 
was the son of 'the goodman ' in whose house the Paschal meal was 
celebrated, his appearance at this crisis is intelligible. ITie noise and 
the lights of the multitude coming to capture Jesus may have awakened 
Mark, who (taking the first thing that came to hand as a covering) ran 
out to see wiiat was happening. All this hangs together very well, but 
tlie evidence for it is somewl^t slender. Assuming the hypothesis to 
be true, the Evangelist by recording the incident "paints a small 
picture.of himselLin the comer .of his work." Zahn, Itttrod. to JV. T. 
II. p. 494. 

a linen clufh] This may Ik either an article of ckithing or a coverlet 
hastily caught up to serve as clothing. See Toy on Prov. xxxi. 34 and 
Moore on Judges liv. 11. Perhaps with Bengel we may infer that the 
young man who was thus clad came from a well-to-do household. 

03. All these minute details show that Mk, if not giving his own 
experiences, got inforraalion from one who was there. That Mt. and 
Lk. ^Duld omit the incident is natural. That a later editor inserted it, 
is very Improbable. What reason could he have for doing so? If the 
young mjkn was Mark himself, we have a reasonable eiplanatioB of iti 
presence in the Gospel. 
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53_(S5. The Trial before the High Priest. 
And they led Jesus away to the high priest; and with 53 
him were assembled all the chief Priests and the Elders and 
the Scribes. And Peter followed him afar off, even into the 54 
palace of the high Priest: and he sat with the servants, and 
wanned himself at the fire. And the chief Priests and all ss 
the council sought for witness against Jesus to put him to 
death ; and found none. For many bare false witness 56 
against him, but their witness agreed not together. And 57 
there arose certain, and bare false witness against him, 

ss— es. The Trial bbforb the High Priest. 
Mt. xxvi 57— <B. Lk. xxii. 63—71. Jn xviii. ti— 1+, 19—14. 

es. to the high PHts(\ Caiaphas, as ML states. Neither Mk nor 
Mt. mentions Annas, and Mk never namei Ciiaphas, tui presumably 
'the bigh.priest' in Mk always means Caiaphas. Jn says that they 
took Jesns lo Annas fiist. He had, been high-priest A.D. 7 — 14, and 
had been deposed by Valerius Gratus, Pilate's predecessor. Probably 
some Jews regarded Annas as the true high-priest, although his son-jn- 
law, Caiaphas, acted as high-priest A.D. 18—36. They seem to have 
lived together b the same palace. See on Jniviii. 13, 

The Sanhediin, with its three component sections, is ready to meet 
at once. The Evangelist scenes to wish to show how representative 
the meeting was and how full its responsibility. Lale as the hour is, 
the witnesses are ready also. All had been carefully prepared. The 
Synoptists distiogoish two ecclesiastical trials, one during the ni^ht, 
when the chief business was transacted, and a formal one by daylight 
to conlirm the nocturnal proceedings. Nothing done in the night was 
valid. 

H. Peltr JdloBied hitH afar i>ff\ When the first panic was over, 
Peter's alfection reasserted itself, and perhaps there was some shame at 
the pitiful result of his confideDt professions ; but his fears kept him at a 
distance. After Jesus had been taken inside the palace, Peter, with 
the help of a disciple who was probably St John (seeon Jn iviii. 15), 
obtainrf admission to the open court, from which the room in which 
the Sanhedrin was sitting could be seen. There he sat, with the 
Levitical guard, warming himself. Jerusalem is 1500 ft. above the sea, 
and the nights in spring are cold. 

warmed himself at fie fire\ His care for his comfort was Altai ; the 
firelight caused him to be recognized. 

SS. staght far Tvilnca... and found tune] Their failure to gel 
evidence on which He could be condemned to death was as continuous 
as their seeking for it. Ecclesiastical tribunals have often been prone 
to decide first and theil seek for evidence to justify the decision. , 
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jS saying, We heard him say, I will destroy this temple that 
is made with hands, and within three days I will build 

59 another made without hands. But neither so did their 

60 witness agree together. And the high Priest stood up in 
the midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answerest thou nothing? 

61 what is it which these witness against thee? But he held 
his peace, and answered nothing. Again the high Priest 
aslced him, and said unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son 

68. The report of the words is in Ml. different and shorter; 'lam 
ahit to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three days.' How 
far the report of what the witnesses said has been inflaenced by the 
recollection or the interpretation of what He actually said, it is im. 
possible to determine. It is not incredible that Christ's remarkable 
utterance two years before (Jn ij. 19) was remembered and was now 
brought np against Him in a perverted form. Christ had never said 
that He would destroy the Temple. But it is possible that He had 
said something recenllj which might be understood to mean.that. His 
prediction of the overthrow of the Temple (xlii. *) may have become 
known, and to a Jew that would seem to be blasphemy, Tor the Temple 
was the token of the Presence of God. Cf-Aelsvi. 14, where Stephen's 
saying on the subject is quoted against him. 

69. Bui neitker 10] Or, not men to. Mk alone makes this com- 
ment; he states with satisfaction that even alKmt this definite charge 
their Btalemenls did not tally. 

M. AnswensI Ihau uolhing f] The high-priest adopts this paternal 
lone in order to extract from Jesus Himself evidence which they had 
failed to get from witnesses. 

•1. Iuldhisfieaei,atidanjviertdttelhing\ Again superfluous fulness. 
There were three reasons for silence, i. By declaring their inability to 
decide whether John had a Divine commission, the Sanhedrin had 
abdicated, i. Even if they had not alidicated, they had no right to 
make Him a prisoner, no right to hold a nocturnal meeting, no right 
to use &.lse witnesses in support of an iniquitous prejudgment. 
3. There was nothing to reply to. for all evidence against Him had 
broken down. 

Again the high prusl aikcd him] The high-piiest makes another 
appeal, and it is quite a new one. Jesus had accepted the acclamations 
of those who hailed Him as ' He that cometh ' and ' the Son of David.' 
Did HeHimsetfclaim tobe the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed? The 
latter expression would be used to avoid mentioning the Divine Name. 
Jewish thought did not always identify the Messiah with the Son of 
God ; but it was sometimes done, and Caiaphas would know this-. 
For the Sanbedrin's pnipose it was more impottuit that Jesus should 
claim the title which the populace had not given Him. If He declared 
that He was the Son of God, a charge of blasphemy could be estab- 
lished. 
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of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see 62 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the high Priest rent 63 
his clothes, and saith, What need we any further witnesses ? 
Ye have heard the blasphemy ; what think ye ? And they 64 
all condemned him to be guilty of death. And some began 65 

63. / ani] Jesus admits the right of the high'priest to adjure Him 
and demand an answer, and He replies al once. For the first lime in 
this Gospel He publicly declares, in fall and solemn language, Who 
He is. The reference to Dan. vii. 13 would be understood by those 

lie rigkf Hand of power'\ 'Power' is another substilule for the 
Divine Name. Dalman, Words, pp. loo, 306 — 308. A day will 
come when the positions will be reversed and He will be judging 
them. The clouds arc doubtless symbolical ; such symbolism was 
pail of the mental furniture of a Jew, though some Jews may have 
juiderstood the symbols literally. See on xiii. 34, m. 

O. tlu high Print rent his c/atiis'i In this he was doing no more 
than duty required. The high-priest was forbidden to rend his clothes 
fin his own misfortunes (Lev. x. 6, iii. 10) ; but, when acting officially, 
he was bound to do so as a protest against any expression which was 
regarded as blasphemous, and the Talmud prescribes the exact way in 
which it was to be done, Originally a spontaneous may of expressing 



grief, perhaps much older than Judaism, it ended in becoming even 
more loimal than the duration of court mourning wilh ourselves. "" ' 
punctilious observance of ceremonial detail (cfT Jn xviii. 18), 1 



panied by gross violation of important regulations and gross violation 
of justice, was very characteristic. Brodrick, Tie Trial and Crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ, pp. 30, 65. 

What need vie any furthtr -atitnessesfl This is obscure English and 
not an exact translation. Better, What further need have we of wtt- 
tiesses? (R-V. )■ The satisfaction of Ibe conspirator is stronger than 
the distress of the official. What the court must r^ard as blasphen 



shocked Ibe high-priest; but this 'blasphemous' utterance was exactly 
what he and the olher Sanbedrists wished to elicit. 

M. Ye have hiatd the blasphemy\ Westcolt and Hort make the 
sentence interrogative; Did ye hear the blasphemy i Bui Ve heard the 
blaspkeray is prolnbly right. 

what think ye f'\ 'What Ireatment ought He to receive?' 

they all condemned kiiti\ It is not likely Ihat either Nicodemiis or 
Joseph of Arimathaea was at the nocturnal meeting ; but Mt. omits the 
doubtful 'all.' 

guilty of death] This misleading expression is in both Mk and Ml. 
■In Num. XXXV. 17, 'guilty of blood' means 'guilty of bloodshed,' 
'guilty of murder,' and in v. 31 'guilty of death' means 'guilty of 
murder.' Here 'guilty of death'isWiclirsand Coverdale's translation 
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to spit on him, and to cover his face, and to buffet him, and 
to say unto him, Prophesy: and the servants did strike him 
with the palms of their hands. 

66—72. Peter's Thra Denials of His Master. 

66 And as Peter was beneath in the palace, there cometh 

67 one of the maids of the high Priest; and when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked upon him, and said, And thoti 

of the Vulgate's rtrnn mortis. T)^dale, Cranmer, and the Geneva.n 
correct it to worthy of drath, which is rightly restored in R.V. To 
declare Jesus to be 'worthy of death' was all that this nocturnal 
meeting could do. Formrnl sentence of death could not be pronounced 
until after daybreak. 

n. tome ttgoH to tfit on hiii] This, in contrast to the preceding 
'all,' must mean some members of the Sanhediin. That Roman 
soldiers should be guilty of this brutality jiv. 19) is not wonderful; but 
that members o( the supreme ecclesiastical court should exhibit their 
maligmly in this way shows the temper in which they had come to try 
their Prisoner. Christ had predicted the spitting, but as done by the 
heathen (x. 34). 'Prophesy explains the covering of the face. Jesus 
is challenged to eihtbii His Messianic power by declaring who His 
unseen assailant is. Mt. puts this more clearly. 

Iht teraanls did strike him with the palmi of Iheir hands] 'The 
servants' means the LevitJcal guard in attendance on the Sanhedrin. 
' Strike ' is a wrong reading. The right reading means ' received ' or 
' caught ' ; Ihty caught Him with bloivt, but we are uncertain whether 
the Mows were inflicted with rods, the original meaning of the word, 
or with the open hand, a later meaning, "nie latter is more probable. 
Bulhymius remarks with what candour and freedom from emotion the 
Evangelists narrate. There is no concealment of the faults of the 
Aposdes, no exaltation of the Master, and no -abuse of His enemies. 

66—78. Peter's Three Denials of His Master. 
Ml. xivi. 69—75. Lk. ^xxii. 56-61. Jn iviii. rj, 35-37. 

66. The four accounts exhibit, what is often found in hoiKEt wit- 
nesses, agreement in the main features with considerable diRerence in 
the details. The four may be reduced to three, for Mt. is d«>endenl 
on Mk. Lk. may be sometimes influenced by Mk, but Mk, Lk. and 
Jn are here three independent witnesses. All four agree that the 
person who provoked the flrst denial was a woman, but they do not 
Mree as to what she said, and they agree still less as to Peter's reply. 
This woman was a slave in the high-priest's household. See on 

tn xviii. jj — 17. The second denial is given very briefly by all four; 
ut the first and third are reproduced with much fiilness in Mk. 

67. what she saw...shi leoHd ufon him} She saw someone with 
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also wast with Jesus of Nazareth, But he denied, saying, I 68 
know not, neither understand I what thou sayest. And he 
went out into the porch; and the cock crew. And a maid 69 
saw him again, and began to say to them that stood by, 
This is one of them. And he denied it again. And a little 70 
after, they that stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art 

whom she was not Rimil[ar, and when she had looked steadily at him 
(viiL as, x. ai, 17), she reci^iied him as the person whom a disciple 
of Jesus bad asked her lo admit (Jn). 

Ikeu also] Omit 'And'; 'thou as well as the other whom I 

wast viilA Jesta of lfiaardli\ Better, viast milk the Maareru — 
fitw- 'The Nazatene' is contemptuous; see on Jn i. 47. Mt. has 
"^ttie Galilaean ' ; Lk. and Jn neither. 

6B. aiAat ihott sayisf] ' Thou ' is emphatic, and the reply may be 
taken in three ways; 'I neither know, nor understand what thou 
sayest' (R.V.); '! neither know Him; nor understand what tkim 
sayest'; I neither know nor understand. What art Iheu saying?' 
(Westcott and Hoit). The second makes the better distinction between 
'know' and 'nndeistand' and thus justifies the use of 'neither. ..nor.* 
Here again (see on v. 30) Mt. takes one half, and Lk. the other, of 
Mk's full statement. Lk. has '1 know Him not '; Mt. has ' I know 
not what thou sayest,' with no emphasis on ' thon.' 

thefsrch] So also R.V. ' Forecourt ' (R.V. marg.) or ' vestibule' is 
better. Experience had shown that it^was dangerous to stand in the 
light of the fire, and Peter moved away from it. 

andihe ceck criTv] R.V. admits this, but it is certainly an interpola- 
tion. KBL* and other early witnesses would not have omitted the 
words, had they been original. The temptation to record two crow, 
ings, in accordance with Christ's prediction, would be great. 

6t. And a maidj Rather, And thi maid, the same one as before. 
The portress would see him in his new position in or near the porch, 
and she began to point him out to the bystanders. Mt. says that it was 
a different woman, while Lk. says that it was a man, and that he 
addressed, not the bystanders, but Peter himself Jn says that this 
second attack was addressed to Peter, and that it took place while 
Peter was warming himself by the fire. These divergences are of no 
importance ; the main facts, that Peter was again assailed and again 
denied, are given clearly by all. No doubt several persons attacked 
him as he shifted from one part of the courtyard to another. Mk says 
that 'he kept on denying' (itnpeifect tense), which almost implies 
several attacks. 

70. they thai stood by] All three SynmtisU stale that Peter was 
now recognized as a Galilaean. Little, however, is known of the 
Galilaean dialect or pronunciation which betrayed him. SchUrer,ym/M^ 
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one of them : for ihou art a GalilEean, and thy speech agreeth 
71 thereto. But he began to curse and to swear, saying, I know 
7a not this man of whom ye speak. And the second time the 
cock crew. And Petei called to mind the word that Jesus 
^d unto him, Before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny 
me thrice- And when he thought thereon, he wept. 

Pei)/iU, II, i. p. 10; Dalman, Worjs, p. 80; A. T- RobertBOD, Gr. 



71. IB curse and lo sviiar\ Lk. and Jn omit both. Cursing would 
\Deaa that be declared himself to be accursed, if what he said was not 
true. First he denied once that he was a follower of Jesus. Then he 
several thnes denied that he knew what they were talking about. 
Now, in very strong language, he denies that he knows ' this man of 
whom ye speak ' i he cannot even now name the Master. 

73. And Ihi second Hmi\ On ample authority we must msert 
tttaighhoay- All four notice how quickly the cockcrow followed 
-' ^ddei 



the third denial. Mk alone has 'the second time,' as he alone m 

the 'twice' in Christ's prediction (v. 30). Lk. alone records the Lord's 
turning and looking at Peter. All the Synoplists record that Peter 
remembered Christ's prediction of the three denials, and that this made 
him weep. Jn greatly abbreviates the denials and omits the weeping. 

thi ceck crevi\ Or, a cock crcui. No Gospel has the definite article, 
but A.V. and R.V. insert it in all four. 

■oihtH he thought IhertBti] This may be correct, but we must be 
content to share the ignorance of the ages as.to the meaning of th« 
expression which Mk uses. Conjectures are numerous. ' He began 10 
weep,' 'In response to this he wept,' ' He wept with vehemence,' ' He 
flung himself out and wept,' 'He stopped suddenly and wept,' 'He 
covered bis head and wept.' 

It ia possible to enaggerate Peter's baseness for the sake of pointing 
a moral. His coming to the high-priest's palace and being ready to 
enter the courtyard where the Levitical police were in attendance was 
couragehus. His remaining there after he had been repeatedly charged 
with being an adherent of the Accused was still more courageous. He 
must have known that he was in danger of being arrested for hb assault 
on the high.priest's servant, and for this he was prepared. But he 
was nof prepared for the awkward remark made by a woman. The tie 
once toid was persisted in, and he quickly went from bad to worse. 
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1—15. The Trial before the Pmcurator. 
And straightway in the morning the chief Priests held a 15 
consultation with the Elders and Scnbes and the whole coun- 
cil, and bound Jesus, and carried him away, and delivered 
him to Pilate. And Pilate asked him, Art thou the King of 4 
the Jews? And he answering said unto him, Thou sayest 
it. And the chief Priests accused him of many things : but 3 
he answered nothing. And Pilate asked him again, saying, 4 
Answerest thou nothing? behold how many things they wit- 
ness against thee. But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so that 5 

Xjr. 1—16. The Trial BEroRS the Procurator. 
Mt. xxvii. 1— 3iS, Lk. ixLii. 1—3, 18—15. Jn Jtviii. 38—41^ 

1. And straightway in the morning] As soon as it was lawful to 
transact business. They must get everylhing settled with Pilnte before 
the Paschal lambs were slain that afternoon. 

and tht ■aAoU cmtncU] Mk's characteristic fulness; Mt. omits it as 

bound Je!ui\ He hid been bound in (he garden (Jn iviii. u, i+), 
and probably unbound in the high-piiesC's palace. It was important to 
show Pilale that they regarded Him as dangerous. The Procurator 
had come from Caesarea, the Roman capital, to keep order during the 
Passover, and he probably occupied Herod's palace. The hierarchy 
hand Jesus over to him to get their sentence of death confirmed ; see 
on Jn xviiL 31. Pilate would not have listened to a charge of blas- 
l^emy, so Ihey accuse Him of being seditious, forbidding tribute to 
Tiberius, and assuming the title of 'king.' And here we may have 
some of the very language that was used, for Pilate would converse 
with our Lord in Gre^. 

3. Art Ihou thi King oftheJea)!?\ The question is identical in all 
four. The Jews themselves say • the King of Israel " (w. 31), but Pilate 
woidd say ' the king of the Jews.' ' Thou ' is emphatic and expressive 

Thou sayest] ChiisI recognizes I^late's authority a^d his right to 
ask such a question. His ' thou,' like Pilate's, is emphatic. ' That is 
thy statement.' To the charges of the hierarchy He refuses to answer. 

4. Ami many things] ' What grave charges ' may be meant as Well 

e. The proceedings are more inlelligible when we learn from Jo 
that in private Christ explained to Pilate that His Kingdom was not of 
this world. Without Jn, we should not understand why Pilale did not 
condemn Jesus when He did not clearly renounce all claim to tie King 
of the Jews. 
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6 Pilate marvelled. Now at that feast he released unto them 

7 one prisoner, whomsoever they desired. And there was oru 
named Barabbas, which lay bound with them that had made 
insurrection with him, who had committed murder in the 

S insurrection. ' And the multitude crying aloud began to 
9 desire him to do as he had ever done unto them. But Pilate 
answered them, saying,. Will ye that I release unto you the 
10 King of the Jews ? For he knew that the chief Priests had 
M delivered him for envy. But the chief Priests moved the 
people, that he should rather release Barabbas unto them. 

<. ai tlmt feasi\ Neither t)iif nor *at tht feast' (R.V.) is quite 

accurale. At ftilival-limt is the meaning. 

hi nliaied] Ht used te rtliast (imperfect) ; both the asliing and the 
releasing were customary. Nothing is known of the custom, but it is 
in accordance with Roman policy. 

T. And then via! one namtd jSaraiiai] Better, JVmii tktrt wai tht 
tnan callid Baraibai, a rather unusual expression. Tbe name means 
■ son of a felhet ' or ' son of Abba ' ; but it is not cleat that Abba was 
used as a proper name so early as this. It was inevitable that the 
choice between ' a son of a lather ' and ' the Son of the Falher ' should 
be pointed out. 

tkem that had madi m!utrtciion\ ' The revolutionaries ' ; the; ^e 
spoken of as notorious. 

viho had committfd mttrdtr\ 'Who were of such a character as to 
commit murder.' Tbey were desperadoes. 

B. etying a/eud'] The right reading gives vienl up (to the frae- 
.lorinm) and bigan to, &c. In Ml., Pilate offers the altematiTe of 
Jesus or Barabbas, It is much more protable that, as Mk and Jn 
state, Pilate simply offered to release Jesus. 

10. Firr he knew\ Pilate ivai htcoming mvari Chat there was violent 
atamus against Jesus, and that the charges against Him were imtrue. 
Jewish leaders were not likely to resent a Rabbi's being hostile to 
Rome, but they were quite capable of resenting the success of a rival 
Teacher. His real offence was that He was too popular, and hence 
Pilate's hope tfiat the people would be glad to get Him released. 

11. It was the hierarchy, and neither Pilate nor the people, who 
first suggested Barabbas, The citij^ns far outnurabeted the Galilaean 
pilgrims, and with the dty mob Barabbas may have been a sort of 
hero, like Dick Turpin, or (if he was a revolutionist rather than a high- 
wayman) he may have been a kind of Wat Tyler. The fickleness of 
the multitude seems extraordinary; but it was a fatal shock to papular 
sentiment to see the supposed Mesuah standing bound and helpless 
before the heathen Procurator. No true Messiah (they thought) would 
endure such an indignity. 
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And Pilate answered and said again unto them, What will 12 
ye then that I shall do unto Mm whom ye call the King of 
the Jews? And they cried out again, Crucify him. Then J' 
Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath he done? And 
they cried out the more exceedingly. Crucify him. And 15 
so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas 
unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged him, 
to be cracified. 

i6~20 0. 77te Mockery by Pilate's Soldiers. 
And the soldiers led him away into the hall, called Prte- 16 
torium; and they call together the whole band. And they 17 

U. Whatwillyethm that I shall do... ^ The true text pves Wh^ 
then am I to do -with Him ■whom ye calU Filate was within his duly 
in ofTering to release Jesas in lionoar of the Feast, and in letting the. 
people have BBia.bbBS in pteleience. But he had no right to let them 
decide what was to be done to Jesus, He wanted tp shift the responsi- 
bility of putting an innocent Galilaean to death liom himself to them. 
Above all, he wished to avoid a riot at the Passover. 

U. Why, ■aihal evil halh he doruf] Pilate falls lower and lower. 
While acting as a Roman judge, he allows clamorous Jews to dictate 
his decision, and even argues with them, and that in a way which 
shows that be knows their decision to be iniquitous. 
, 16. willing U cmiint} Pilate becomes the henchman of the hier- 
archy; and all four. Evangelists have ' delivered up ' of this last step in 
the process by which the Father delivered up His Son for mankmtL 
Judas delivers Him to the guards, the guards to Annas, Annas to 
Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, the Sanhedrin to Filate, Pilate to Herod, 
Herod to Pilate, Pilate to the eiecotioners. 

~ viAea hi had icourgid him] In Mk and Mt. the scourging is closely 
connected with the crucifixion, and capital punishment often included 
both. In Jn the scourging is one more attempt made by Pilate to save 
at least the life of Jesus ; be hopes that the Jews will be satisfied with 
this. See on Jn xii. i. 

IS— SOo. The Mockery by Pilatb's Soldiers. 
Mt. xxvii. »7— 31- Jtt *is- I. 3. 

16. And tie seldiersl Better, Bui or Nma the soldiers; see on 
vii. 14. These would be some of the troops brought to Jerusalem to 
maintain order at the Feast. 

into the hall, tailed f^alorium} Belter, wilhin fhe covrt, ■which it 
Prtuloriunt, i.e. which is known as such. In A.V. this word (irpai- 
Tiipior) is treated in five different ways. In the Gospels it seems 
always to mean the residence of Ibe Procurator. See on Jn xviii. i8. 

the whole band'\ All the members of the cohort who were within 
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clothed him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and 

18 put it about his iead, and began to salute him. Hail, King 

19 of the Jews 1 And they smote him on the head with a reed, 
and did spit upon him, and bowing their knees worshipped 

K) him. And when they had mocked him, they took off the 
purple from hira, and put his own clothes on him, 

20^ — 22. TAe Road to Calvary. 

31 and led him out to crucify him. And they coiapel one 

Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, coming out of the 

hearing. The men on duly summon nil who are near at hand to come 
xa& make sport of 'the King of the Jews.' 

IT. ivilh purfU'\ Some bright -coloured garments lo represent a 
royal robe. See on tn six. 1, j. 

crown ef liirms] The plant from which this was made cannot be 
determined, and conjectures are very various. 

IS, The soldiers are playing at /fve Ca^rnr.and mingling much 
brutality with it. But Pilate did not join in the mockery, and Herod 
did. Herod was exasperated with Jesus for not gratifying his curiosity. 

20. The crown of thorns was probably laken off when the other 
signs of mock royalty were removed. The centurion would have 
stopped all mockery when the march to the ))lace of execution began. 
Rclures are misleading in this, as in other details of the CrudQxiou. 
The verse should end at ' put on Him Hb garments.' 

30^—33. Thb Road to Calvary. 
Mt. xxvii. 314—33. Lk. xxiii. 16-330. Jn xh. 16, 17. 

and led Mm i>ul'\ Better, A>ui thry had Him out. The change of 
tense and subject suggests a change of uominalive. The soldiers oft 
duly are left behind, while the centurion and his assistants take cha^e 
of the Condemned, and they add neither insult nor brutality to what 
they are bound to do in the treatment o( Him. At first, according to 
custom, Jesus carried the cross, or rather the cross-beam. Himself 
(Jn xix. 17). The soldiers, seeing that it was more than He could 
carry, transferred the burden to Simon. 

ai. thty aimfiel] Or, imprest. The word used here and Mt. v. 41 
was originally a Persian expression for commandeering people into 
serving Ihe couriers of the Great King (Hdt. viii. (jS). 

Simim a Cyrtnian} All three Synoptists mention him thus; his name 
and origin were remembered. There was a strong colony of Jews in 
Cyiene, planted there by Ptolemy I. Simon may have been a member 
otthe Cyrenean synagogue (Acis ii. 10, vi. 9), 

eomiitg tut ef lit eaimlry] Thb need not mean coming from verk 
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country, the father of Alexander and Kufus, to bear his 
cross. And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which aa 
is, being interpreted. The place of a skull. . 

2j— 33. TAe Crudfixton and the first Three Hours. 
And they gave him to drink wine mingled with myrrh: 13 
but he received it not And when they had crucified him, 34 

in the country. We cannot use this statement as evidence for deter- 
mining the day. 

tie fathtr of Alexander and Rufi4s\ Mk only; when he wrote, 
Alexander and Rufus were known Co many of those for whom he 
wrote, and Simon was not. Mk wishes to interest his readers in his 
nariaiive. For the purposes of the narrative it is of no moment 
whether Simon had sons ot what their names were. Cf. xiv. 51, ji. 

beat his sross] In viii. 34 the same expression is rendered ' lake up 
his cross.' We might have ' take up ' in both places. Mk ma; have 
inienlionally used the same verb in both. What Christ had carried 
was tiansfeired to Simon. Pictures sometimes represent Simon as 
merely helping Christ, sharing the burden with Him. 

33. Ihey bring hiui] 'Conduct Him' {vii. 31, viii. 11, ix. 17, 19, 
xi. i, 7). This is more probable than that He became so exhausted 
that they had to carry Him (i. 31, ii. 3). 

The place cf a sktdl\ Mk, Mt., and Jn give this as the meanine of 
Golgelka, while Lk. has simply the ' Skull,' which favours the view 
that it was so called from the shape of the rock. Jews would not have 
allowed skulls to lie unburied Iheie, and if that had been the origin of -^ 
the name the place would have been called the ' Skulls,' or the ' place 
of skulls.' The familiar 'Calvary ' comes from the Vulgate, Calvariae 
hcus, and in Lk. Calvariae. We have not suHicient evidence to decide 
either the site ot the origin of the name. Nor is the route to Calvary 
known. The yia Daleresa is a mediaeval conjecture. 

3S— 83. T41B Crucifixion and the first Threb Hours. 

Mt. xxiii. 34— 44. U. xiiii. 33*— 43. Jn xix. 18— a6. 
3S. thty govt hiia\ 'They tried to give Him,' they offered Him, 
Cf.ix. 33- 

■mine mingled with myrrk] Drugged wine, to act as an anaesthetic, 
not a natlseous drink lo aggravate His suSerings. It is said that there 
was a guild of women in Jerusalem which supplied condemned criminals 
with a potion for deadening pain. Christ refused to have His mentat 
faculties obscured. Had He drunk the potion, Christendom might 
have lost the Words from the Cross. 

3*. All the Evangelists pass Over the horrors of the Crucifixion in 
reverent silence. There is no attempt to excite emotion by detailing 
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they puted his garments, casting lots upon them, what 

35 every man should take. And it was the third hour, and 

z6 they crucified him. And the superscription of his accusation 

37 was written over, THE KING OF THE JEWS. And 

with him they crucify two thieves; the one on his right 

28 hand, and the other on his left. And the scripture was 

fulfilled, which sfuth, And he was numbered with the trans- 

Z9 gressors. And they that passed by railed on him, wagging 

them. We have no means of determining whether our Lord's feet 

weie nailed or tied, for Lk. miv. 39 is nol decisive. Jn spealts only 

of the bands (Jn >x. 15, 17). Most probably the feet were nailed, 

each foot sepajalely. 

parted his garments] The clothing of an executed criminal was a 
perquisite of the execolioners. All four call attention to the parting of 
the gannents in wording which is influenced by Ps. xxii. 18. 

SB. 1/ anil tie third Aeur] Mk alone givei this note of time, which 
creates a .difficulty with Jn lix. 14, where the Ecce Homo is placed at 
the sixth hour. There is no false reading in either place. On a day 
of exceptional excitement, with prolonged darkness at midday, tra- 
ditions as to the time of day would be confused from the fiisl. but 
a difference of hours can hardly be explained in this way. 

Se. the superscripiimt of his aecusatipii] A lilulus, stating the crime 
for which he was to suffet, was commonly ^tened to the criminal's 
neck when he was taken to execution, bat we lack other evidence of its 
being fastened to the cross. 

Just as no two authorities agree as to the words used at the Institution 
of the Eucharist, or as lo the prayers in Gethsemane, or as to Peter's 
denials, so no two Gospels agree as lo the wording of the title on the 
Cross. All four, however, have ' the King of the Jews.' St John had 
stood by it and gazed at il, and he is doubtless accurate in stating that 
these words were preceded by 'Jesus the Nazarene,' and that the in- 
scription was in the \vio languages of the country, Aramaic and Greek, 
as well as in the official L^bn. 

IT. tm> lAieves} Jive roSifrs (R.V.); see on xi. 17 and xiv. 48. 
They had probably been tried by Pilate at the same time as Jesus, for 
they know how different His case is from theirs {Lk. xxiit. 40 — 41). 
The names of the two robbers are given with extraordinary variety in 
the Apociyphal Gospels and other legendary sources; but, on the 
whole, Dismas or a similar name is given to the penitent robber, and 
Gestas or a ^milar name lo the impenitent. 

one on Ail right hand\ Such are the right and left hand places for 
which James and John had asked (x. 37). 

38. The verse is an iulerpolation based on Lk. ixii. 37 and 
Is. liii. 11. It is not Mk's habit to point out the blfilmenl of 
Scripture. 
29. thiy that passed iy] Cicero (/« ferr, v. 66) says that public 
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iheir heads, and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buUdest it in three days, save thyself, and come down 30 
from the cross. Likewise also the chief Priests mocking 31 
said among themselves with the Scribes, He saved others; 
himself he cannot save. Let Christ the King of Israel 32 
descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. 
And they that were crucified with him reviled him. 

33—41. The last Three Hours and the Death. 
And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness 33 

places along the h^hways were chosen for crucifixions ; thai the 
suffetets might serve as scarers to criminals and warnings to passers by. 
The executed were treated as vermin nailed to a post. In O.T. ' wag- 
ging the bead' is often a sign of mock pity or derision; 1 Kings xix. 

50. siaic ikysdf\ The gibe of men who discredited Christ's wonder- 
fnl works. If He could ruse the dead, of course He could come down 
from the Cross. 

51. the chUf Priests... with the Scribes\ On such a day, the eve of 
the Passover and of the Sabbath, these must have come on purpose to 
mock. But the Evangelists let the malignity of these members of the 



i heal. This is a common meaning of 'save' in the Gospels 
(m. 4, V. jj, 18, 34, vi. 5(5, X. 51 ; &c.). 

SI. Lei Ckrisil Better, Lei the Christ, Che Messiah. They allude 
to His declaration before the Sanhedrin (xiv. 6i). 

the King of Israel} Alluding to the title on the Cross. Pilate wrote 
' the King of the Jews,' but Jews would more naturally say, ' the King 
of Israel.' 

that we may see and believt\ They did not believe Him of whom 
the Prophets wrote, even when He raised the dead. But when He 
Himself lose, many of (he priests became obedient to the faith (Acts 

they thai were eruiified with him\ We may suppose that Mk and 
Mt. were ignorant of the subsequent conduct of the penitent robber. 

S3 — u. Thb last Three Hours and the Dbath. 

Mt. xivii. 45—56, Lk. xxiii. 4+— 49- J" ^i>=- »9. 30. 

3S. The divergence of the records here and at v. 36 need not surprise 

Ihe sixth haur} All three Synoptists say that the dark tiess began U 
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34 over the whole land until the ninth hour. And at the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My God, my 

35 God, why hast thou forsaken me ? And some of them that 
stood by, when they heard it, said, Behold, he calleth Elias. 

36 And one ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, I^t alone; let 

die sinth lioui and lasted till Ihe ninth. As in tbe case of "Egypt (see 
Driver on Exod. x. 13), the darkness was local, and it may be ascribed 
to natural causes- Origen points out the impossibility of an eclipse at 
the lime of the Paschal full moon, and Lk. ixiii. 15 does not mean an 
eclipse. Extraordinary darkness at midday, extending for miles, is not 
a very rare phenomenon, and there is no sound reason for doubling the 
fact on this occasion, although some critics suggest that Amos viii. 9, 
which Irenaeus quotes as a prediction of it (iv. xxxiii. 13), caused it to 
be imagined. Granting the fact; it was inevitable that Christians should 
believe that in this case Nature was expressing sympathy with the 
sufferings of ihe Redeemer. We liave no right to condemn such belief 
as certainly untrue or as superstitious. "If He thunder by law, the 
thunder is yet His voice." See on Amos viii. 9 and Godet on Lk. 
xxiii. M- 

8«. ElBi\ This is the only Word from the Cross recorded by Mk 
and Mt., and in both Gospels it is given in the original Aramaic, but 
texts vary somewhat as to the transliteration. Whether Jesus uttered the 
first word in the Aramaic or the Hebraistic form is not of much moment. 
Obviously Eli is nearer to £Iias than Ehi is. But this is not con- 
clusive. It was not a case of accidental mishearing. 'I1ie man, in 
derision, purposely misquoted Ihe word which Jesus had uttered. 

Sfy Gea'\ Even in this moment of apparent desertion Christ rect^- 
nizes God as His God. The character of the cry is full gitarantee for 
its historical irulh. No Christian would have attributed such wotds to 
the Messiah if He had not uttered them. 

30. lu callelA S/ia^i This is ironical and means 'The helpless 
Messiah wants the Messianic Forerunner to come and help him,' or 
more simply 'wants Elijah to succour him.' 

W. /iUd a sput^'\ The 'vin^ar' or sbur wine may have been 
provided for the sufferers as well as for the soldiers, and tbe sponge 
and the stalk may have been ready for the purpose of reaching the 
suflerers' mouths. Jn says that it was Christ's ' I tUrst ' which led to 
this incident, and again he has Ihe definiteness of an eyewitness. He 
remembers the jar of wine, and (hat the ' reed ' was a stalk of ' hyssop.' 
A short stalk would sufiice. That (he feel of the Crucified were above 
(he heads of (he spectators is improbable. So tall a cross would be 
troubletome to carry and difficult to lix upright 

Lei abne] Here Mt. differs completely, and he seems to have had 
■ome authority which he preferred to Mk. He says that it was the 
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us see whether EUas will come to take him down. And 37 
Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost And 38 
the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to ' 
the bottom. And when the centurion, which stood over 39 
against him, saw that he so cried out, and gave up the 
ghost, he said, Truly ihis man was the Son of God. There 40 
were also women looking on afar off: among whom was 

companioHi ai the giver of the nine who cried, ' Let alone,' i.e. ' Let 
Ifira alone,' or ' Leave off.' 

ST. crM Ti/ifh a loud voice] All three Synoplists mention the loud 
ci;, which tends to show that Christ did not die merely of exhaustion. 
None of them says that fie ' died ' ; He gave up His life bj an net of 
will. See on Jn lis. 30, 

SS. All three mention the portent of the rending of the-veU of the 
Temple, which means the veil between the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies, and it Is mentioned nowhere else in N.T., for Heb. ix. 3 
refers to the Tabernacle. Possibly the Evangelist regards it as the 
Temple rending its garments in grief for the death of the Messiah, a 
death which sealed its own doom. We know no more about (he fact 
than what is told us in the Gospels, but there are traces elsewhere of 
B tradition respecting some extraordinary occurrence- 

39. tlu centuru>H\ The one whose duty it was to see the sentence 
of cniciliicion carried out. It was hts duty Co keep strict watch, which 
would be all the more necessary during the darkness, and what he had 
noted greatly impressed him. The manner of Christ's death, especially 
the confidence with which He committed His spirit into his Father's 
hands, completed Che conviction which had been growing in him. 
This was no dangerous or despicable criminal. This Man was nol 
merely innocent but righteous (Lk.), and He was quite right in claiming 
God as His Father (Mk, Ml.). In [his way Mk confirms Lk."! 
report of Christ's last Word, which Mk himself does not record. He 
also, in recordiug the centurion's comment, reveals his own feeling 
towards Ihe Geniiles. The moment after the death of the Masiah the 

Cer of IhaC death is reconiiied by a heathen who had taken a 
ing part in inflictingiC. This heathen echoes the exordium of the 
Gospd. See on i, i. The centurion had heard Him, with His dying 
breath, address God as His Father, and he knew that dying men do not 
tell wanton lies. The good character of the centurions in N.T. has 
often been noticed; Mt. viii. 5 — 13; Acts x. 11, xxii. 16, xxiii. 17, 33, 
14, xxiv. 13, xivii. 43. Roman organization produced and promoted 
men of fine character. See Polybius vi. 14, 

40. TTiere wire also vmmett looting on afar off"] We must have 
' But ' rather than 'And ' (R.V.) at the banning of (he sentence. The 
centurion was nol the only person who regarded the death of Christ 
with reverence and awe ; (here were also women beholding from afar. 
His Mother and her sister, Mary of Clopas, with Mary Magdalene, had 

13— a 
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Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the less 
41 and of Joses, and Salome; (who also, when he was in 
GaUlee, followed him, and ministered unto him;) and many 
other women which came up with him unto Jerusalem. 

42 — 47. Tie Burial. 

41 And now when the even was come, because it was the 

43 Preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath, Joseph of 

Arimathaea, an honourable counseller, which also waited for 

been near the Cross for a time, but they had come away, and the beloved 
disciple had taken Christ's Mother to his own home. But the two 
others wilh Salome had joined a group at> distance and still remdned. 

Story Magdaltne] Mlt has not mentioned Maiy of Magdala before, 
but he assumes that she is known to his readers. The common identi- 
. fication of her with the 'sinner' of Lk. vii. 3; is a monstrous error, 
which ought never to be repeated. 

Marythi mothtr 0/ Jamts the less and of Jtisis\ She was the wife 
of Clopas (Jn xix. 15), who is certainly not the same as Cleopas (Lk. 
xxiv. 18) and cannot with any certainty be Ideniitied with Alphaeus. 
See on iii. t8. James and Joses are mentioned, not as being famous, 
■ but in order to distinguish their mother from other Marys. They are 
not the James and Joses of vi. 3. James was called ' the less ' or ' the 
ittle ' probably because of his stature. 

Salome] Mk mentions her as known to his readers. Mt. substitutes 
' the mother of the sons of Zebedee.' She was probably the sister of 
Christ's Mother. See on Jn xis. 15. 

41. when he wai in Galilee] This limitation is in all three. These 
women were pilgrims who had eome from Galilee for the Passover ; 
they were not ' ibughters of Jerusalem.' 

«3— ftT. The Burial. 
Mt. xivii. S7— 6i- t-k- **"'• SO— 56- Jn nix. 38—41. 

42. when the even woe come] The time between 3 p.m. and sunset. 
because it was the Preparation] The Sabbath began at sunset, and 

there most be no delay. If Joseph had not been prompt, Christ's 
enemies would have had His Body put, with the bodies of the two 
robbers, into the grave where criminais were interred. The ' Prepara- 
tion' is the regular name for Friday in the Greek Church. Mk 
explains the term for Gentile readers. Cf. Judith viii. 6. 

4S. The site of Arimathaea is unknown. It has been identified 
by some with Ramah, the birthplace and burialplace of Samuel, the 
full name of which was Bamathaim-iophini. Joseph's having a tomb 
in Jerusalem and being a member of the Sanhedrin show that he had 
settled in the city ; and this is suggested by the phrase ' Joseph/jviw 
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the kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if he 44 
were already dead: and calling unto him the centurion, he 
asked him whether he had been any while dead. And when 45 
he knew it of the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. 
And he bought fine linen, and took him down, and wrapped 46 
him in the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre which was 
hewn out of a rock, and rolled a stone unto tlie door of the 

Arimathaea,' which is (he lileral rendeiing. He was • of hoinnirable 
estate.' Only a jjerson of good position and bearing would have had 
much hope ot being at once admitted to an audience with Pilate. 

■ment in boIdly\ Teoi courage and wtnt in. It required courage to 
go 10 ihe Procurator on such an errand. He was not a kinsman of the 
Crucified, and thereroie had no claim to this favour, and his being a 
member of the Sanhediin might be fatal. The Saohedcin had that day 
driven Fiiate to condemn an innocent person to death.^a humiliating 
and exasperating thought for a Roman judge, and Pilate would know 
nothing of Joseph's having had no part in the crime. Aliove all there 
was danger as to what the Saiihedrin would do when they heard of 
Joseph's visit to the Procurator. 

44. Pilate's astonishment and questioning of the centurion aie re- 
corded by Mk only. Pilate would suspect an attempt to get possession 
of the Body before death had occurred. Death in a few hours was 
rare, and Eusebius {f/. E. viii. 8) says that martyrs, even when nailed 
to the cross, sometimes died of hunger. Josephus [Life, 75) tells us 
that among a number of crucified captives he found three of his ac- 
quaintances still alive, and one of them recovered. 

40. hegOBCthebodyX ZeUa,hegTanledlhici>rfte[R.V.). Nowhere 
else is Christ's Body called a 'corpse' 01 'carcase'; cf. vi. 19; ML 
xiciv. ]8 ; Rev. xi. 8, 9. The Greek word (in-al^ia) has a contemptuous 
sound, and Mt., Lk. and Jn have 'Body,' which many texts sut^titnte 
in Mk. But to Pilate Christ's Body was a mere ' carcase.' "liie word 
for 'granted' is used of Divine and royal favours (i Pet. i. 3, 4 ; 
. Gen. Kix. JO ; Esther viii. i), and rather implies that Pilate granted 
Joseph's request without a fee. 

46. bougkl Jine tinm\ Joseph may have done this and made 
arrangements with Nicodemus before going to the Procurator. 

hcain out of a ro<k\ I^ock-hewn lombs are common round about 

terusalem. Like the colt and the graveclotbs, tbe tomb had never 
een used before, for Joseph had had it made for himself. See on 
Jn ax. 4r. One wall would be cut with a stone shelf, on which the 
Body could be laid, and a lai^e stone, circular like a millslonel would 
be lying flat against the outside rock, ready for closing the opening. 
Two men might roll it into its place, but to roll it back would be a 
difficult t&k lot H-omen (xvi, 4). 
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47 sepulchre. And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
Joses beheld where he was laid, 

1—8. Ths Visit of the Women to the Tomb. 

16 And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and 

Mary the mother of James, and Salome, had bought sweet 

1. spices, that they might come and anoint him. And very 

early in the morning the first day of the week, they came 

3 unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun. And they said 
among themselves. Who shall roll us away the stone from 

4 the door of the sepulchre? And when they looked, they 
saw that the stone was rolled away : for it was very great. 

4T. the tnothtr ofjoscs] 'Mother' ought lo be in italics, as in R.V., 
foi it is not in Che Greek. It may safely be inserted from v. 40; other- 
wise 'the daughter of Joses' would be mote probable. The two 
women wished to see the last of the Master and to know exactly how to 
arrange their own pious work. 

Some critics sug^jest that all these details have been invented in order 
to make a foundation for the theory of the Resurrection. Such crilicism 
renders history imposuble, for by sach methods the strongest evidence 
can be shown to be possibly untrue. Mk's simple narrative is thoroughly 
coherent. The women witness the hasty burial before sunset on Friday. 
When the sunset is over on Saturday, they buy spices. Very early on 
Sunday they set out to use the spices, evidently without any hope of a 
resurrection. Their experiences at the tomb lead them to believe that 

XVL 1 — B. The Visit of the Women to the Tohb. 
Ml. xxviil. 1— 8. Lk. ™v. I— 10. Cf. Jn xx. i— 18. 

1. niA™ tht Saihatk -Bias past'\ After sunset they brought 'spices' 
or 'aromatics,' a comprehensive term for sweet -smelling substances, 
whether liquid or solid. When they had finished their preparations 
it was too dark to do anything at the lomb; they must wait till dawn ' 
on Sunday. 

8. vtry early} It was ' very early,' ' still dark,' as Jn says, when 
the women set out ; when they reached the tomb the sun had risen. 

Iht Jirst day of the wiik\ This is more important than the exact 
hour. All the Evangelists agree that the tonib was found empty on 
the morning of Sunday, 

8. Who shall roll us aaiaj' the ttone...?] Two of them had seen 
Joseph and Nicodemus roll the stone to close the tomb ; how were they 
to get it opened ? 

4. was rolled a!waf\ Better, is rdtidbatk {R.V.). It wasprobably 
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And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young man j 
sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
and they were affrighted. And he saith unto them, Be not 6 
affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified: 
he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where they 

leaning af^ainst the rock; it had gone back to the place from which 
Joseph and Nicodemus had moved il. 

fif it was very greal'\ It was so large that they coald see at a 
distance that it had been rolled back. But the woids maj' be a belated 
remark to explain why they were anxious about the matter. All four 
Gospels state that the stone had been removed. In Mk the Angel is 
seen inside the tomb. Lk. and Jn mention two Angels. What is said 
about Angels is in harmony with Jewish modes of thought, but we 
cannot safely attribute all the details of the narrative to Jewish ideas of 
what would be likely to happen rather than to experience of what did 
happen. We know so little about the nature of Angels that it is rash 
to be peremptory as to what is credible or not. 

6. a young man'] Mk leaves us to infer that this was an Anget. 
The sobriety of all four narratives leaves as with' the impression that 
there is a solid basis of fact. We must allow (i) for the intense excite- 
ment of the women at finding the sepulchre open and empty; (i) for 
the diversity of the impressions which each one of them received ; 
(.t) for the difliculiy which each would have in describing her own 
experiences ; and {4) for the unintentional inaccuracy with which those 
to whom they told their experiences would repeat what they had been 
told. Il is more leasonable to believe that facts have been misunder- 
stood and misreported, than to believe that there are no facts, but that 
all the narratives are the outcome of delusion 01 deliberate fiction. The 
sntMtantial facts, about which all are agreed, are simple enough. Early 
on Sunday morning women went to the tomb to do honour to the Body 
which had been placed there on Friday evening, and what they sought 
was not found ; the tomb was empty. The ex planation, slowly grasped 
at the time and confirmed afterwards, was that He had risen. All this 
is more like sober history than myth. 

tiey lotii affrighiii\ They were atncaed (R.V.). Something of fear 
was mingled v/ith their astonishment. Cf. ix. ij. 

he saith unte them] As on the Lake (vi. 49, to), the figure 
, ,. — ........ .. . jj^^^j 



which is seen shows that He is no mere phantasm ; He addresses thi 
and in much the same way ; Cease in In amaied. What follows may be 
in ; Is U Jesus that ye are seeking} 'That is useless labour. 



Youai 

he is risen; hi is Hoi here] We might have expected 'He is not 
here ' to come first, as in Mt. and Lk. ; but Mk puts the supreme fact 
first, and then gives the evidence for its truth. ' He is risen. Do you 
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7 laid him. But go your way, tell his disciples and Peter that 
he goeth before you into Galilee : there shall ye see him, as 

8 he said unto you. And they went out quickly, and fled from 
the sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed: neither 
said they any thing to any man; for they were afraid. 



excitement. 

t. Bui ge] Mk only. ' Do not linger here wondering, but go to 
those who greatly need the knowledge of this fact.' 

and Peler\ 'And in particular Peter.' Here again we seem (o have 
the Apostle behind ihe Evangelist. This special encouragement, sent 
to the chief Apostle, who was still lamenting his threefold denial, would 
be treasuted and repeated by him. No other Evangelist reports ihis 
mention of Peter, but it is in harmony with i Cor. xv. 5, and with 
Lk. xxiv. 34. The three statements mutually confirm one another. 

ke goeth before you into Galilee] This seems to look back to xiv. ^8. 
The predictions that He would rise again had made too little impression 
on the Apostles, and it was ail the more neces^ry to remind them Chat 
He had appointed a meedng-place in Galilee. They might be sure that 
all would be done even as He said to Chein. 

8. wmt mt ^uickfy, and fied\ ' Quickly 'has very little authority, 
but it may be inferred from the context. Terror at the supernatural 
utterance had held them fast. As soon as th? utterance ceased, their 
first impulse was to get away from the scene of such awful experiences. 

trembled and were a/naied] Treiiiiling and aslonishment held them. 
Terror was not the only emotion. 

neither said they any thing to unj'man] At first their tremor was so 
great that Ihey quite foi^t to communicate ihe glad tidings to others. 
They were too frightened to diink of anything but escape ; all which is 
true to nature- We may reasonably suppose that, if we had the con. 
elusion of this Gospel, we should have some account of ihe transition 
from a terrified silence to a joyous eagerness to spread the good news, 
and perhaps also some report of the delivery of the special message to 
Peter. 

for they ivere a/raid] It is difficult to believe that Mk intended to 
end his Gospel at this point, and in this very kbrupi way. It is possible 
that the sentence is incomplete ; but ix. 6 shows that the abrupt sentence 
may be complete, and that nothing more is wanted to conclude v. 8. 
But, if the verse is finished, ihe Gospel is not. The words give us the 
impression of a ragged edge to an imperfect document. 

The question of the genuineness of the last twelve verses is discussed 
in the Inlroduction. The time has come when discussion ought not to 
be necessary. Writers and preachers might be allowed to assume that 
these verses are no part of the Gospel according to St Mark with as much 
freedom as they assume that the words about (be Three Heavenly 
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9 — II. The Appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
Now whenyej«j was risen early the first day of the week, 9 
he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast seven devils, ■ And she went and told them that had :o 
been with him, as they mourned and wept. And they, 11 
when they had heard that he was alive, and had been seen 
of her, believed not. 

Witnesses are no part of the First Epistle of St John. There are cases 
in which the evidence on one side is so strong ihat no amount of evidence, 
however voluminous and imposing, can shake it ; and this is one of them. 

9—11. The Appearance to Mary MAGOAtEnB. 

9. Nam when Jesus vnn risen early] These words also give the 
Impression of a i^ged edge. The preceding passage has no proper 
conclusion. This passage has no proper beginning, for'there is do 
nominative. Something seems, to have preceded in which Jesus was 
mentioned. The two edges do not fit. Whatever these twelve verses, 
Dtay be, they were not written as a conclusion to Mk's account of (he 
iint hours of the first Easier Day. Instead of giving the sequel to the 
first visit to the tomb, they begin with anolhet account of the first visit 
to the lomb, agreeing with Ihat of Jn, but not agreeing with that of Mk. 
Mnry of Magdala is here quite alone, and she is introduced, not as a 
person who has already been mentioned more than once (xv. 40, 47, 
xvi. 1), but as a stranger to the reader, needing to be described. 

The expression used for 'the first day of the week' is one which Mk 
nowhere uses; it occurs nowhere else in N.T, Nor is the word for 
'appeared' used anywhere else of an Appearance of the risen Lord. 

out of aikom he had casl] ' Out of whom ' is the usual phrase ; but 
here we have ' from whom ' expressed in a manner which is found nowhere 
else. ' Seven demons' means a.n ot>session of special malignity. There 
is no parallel with 'seven other spirits more wicked than himself 
(Ml. xii. 45), and there is no reason for thinking that Mary of Magdala 
bad been eiceplionally wicked, or that demoniacs were generally persons 
of very vicious lives. See on xv. 40. Seven is a tyi>ical number, made 
np of two other typical numbers, three and four. Plurality on an im- 
presuve scale is meant. Tlie demons could not l>e counted. 

10. In this verse there are two or three expressions which are not in 
Mk's style. 

11. Aaii been seen'\ The verb is found nowhere in Mk. It was the 
persistent testimony of those who had had this experience, that they had 
teen the risen Lord with their own eyes ; and few believed that He was 
alive again until they bad seen Him. Thomas was only one of many 
sceptics. The word for 'tlisbelievcd' (R-V.) here and i/. 16 is not found 
inMk. 

ij-5 
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12, 13. Appearance to Two Disciples. 
la After that he appeared in another form unto two of 

13 them, as they walked, and went into the country. And they 
went and told it unto the residue: nehher believed they 
them. ' - 

14 — 18. The Appearaims to the Eleven. 

14 Afterward he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at 
meat, and upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness 

Christ's Appearance to Mary of Magdala, with or without other women, 
is not mentioned by St Paul, nor is it reckoned by Jn, when he calls the 
Appearuice at the Sea of Tibetlas 'the third lime' of Christ's maniresttng 
Himself (xxL 14). Women were not official witnessesi ajid perhafis 
from the first it was seen that, owing to emotion and excitement, their 
story wa^ nol coheienL The three Appearances which Jn counts aie 
those at which the Apostle himself was present. 

la, 18. Appkarancb to Two Disciplrs. 
Lk. x«iv. ,3-31. 

13. After that\ The phrase is not found in Mk. 

in am/tier /arm'] This probably means that His form was diffeient 
from that in which He had previously been known to them ; but it has 
little point unless one knows that the two disciples failed to recognize 

into tht ceunlry] Tlie position of Emmausis unknown. E! KttMteh, 
about seven miles N.W. of Jerusalem, is a probable conjecture- 
It. neilhtr believed they iheaii lliis does not agree with Lk. xxiv. 
34, where the two, on their return from Emmaiis, ate greeted ivilh ihe 
news that the Lord is risen and that Simon has seen Hittt. 

li— 18. The Appearances to the Elbvbm. 
Lk. KKiv. 36—43. Jn jx. 19-13. Cf. . Cor. xv. 5 f. 

These verses seem to be a summary of what the writer had heard 
.■especting manifestations ot the risen I-ord to the Apostles on and after 
Easter Day. What may have been Said on diiTerenl occasions is strung 
together and assigned to a single occasion. 

1*. unte the eleven] Better, to the Eleven themsetves, lo the official 
body, as distinct from Mary and the two disciples, 'The Eleven' proves 
nothing as to the presence of Thomas; both 'the Eleven' and 'the 
Twelve' designate the Apostolic College, independently of the exact 
number (Jn xx. J4 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5). ... 

tipbtaiitd theni\ Nowhere else is this verb used of Christ's rebuking 
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of heart, because they believed not them which had seen 
him after he was risen. And he said unto them, Go ye into 15 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He 16 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.' And these signs shall fol- 17 
low them that believe; In my Hame shall they cast out 

His disciples. R.V. renders the word 'upbraid' here and Mt. li. 10, 
but elseuhere 'reproach' (xv. ]i; Mt. v. ii, xxvii. 44; Lk. vi. 11). 

unbelief and AariAuss of Atari] Nowhere else are these grave faults 
kid to the chaige of the Apostles; viii. 17 is different. We conclude 
that the words are not Christ's but the narnitoi''s, who appears to have 
been much impressed b; the fact that so many of Christ's disciples treated 
the lepoit of Ibe Resurrection as somelhing too good to be true. He 
emphasizes this {vv. 11, 13, 14; cf. 16, 17). 

ll was probably because the change from this severe rebuke in v. 14 
to the commission in. f. ij seemed to be intolerably abrupt that an 
insertion was made of a. supposed reply on the pari of the disciples. 
We have lately recovered the whole of Uiis interpolation in the original 
Greek. Bnt there ispoint in the abrupt change which this interpolation 
seeks (o mitigate. The disciples are told, not merely to believe, but tn 
priaeh In all Ike world, what they thennselves had doubted. 

IB. And it said unle tkinU This mtroductory formula indicates 
that there is some break between v. 14 and v. 15. What follows was 
probably said on a different occasion. 

/* evtiy crralurel Belter, lo Ikt wkcU crtatiott (R.V.). Contrast the 
lunitation when the Apostles were first sent out (Mt. x. 5, 6). 

W. He that beHevith\ It is no longer faith in the Resurrection that 
is specially emphasized, but faith in the Gospel message, — in Christ, the 
Son of God, who had died and risen again, as the Saviour of the world. 

amd is ia^iitdl Baptism is required where it may be had (Tit. iii. 5 ; 
I Pet. iii. II ; cf. Gal. lii. a;). The main duty of the Apostles was lo 
preach (1 Cor. i. »;), as here stated, for it is by the word of God 
(i Pet. i. 13) that men are saved. The word without sacraments may 
do much; sacraments without the word, nothing. 

sAall be saved] In the spiritual sense. Faith is necessary for the 
healing of ihe body (ii. 5, v. 34, ix. 13, k. 51), and it is equally necessary 
for the healing of the soul; cf. viii. 35 and x. 16. 

shall be dainntd] This is grievously misleading; shall be condemned 
(K.V.) is right Whatever may be the authority of this appendix to Mk, 
it gives no sanction lo the damnatory clauses of the QHimnque vull. 

IT. them fiat itlieve'] Some of them. The promise is to the 
Church collectively. The writer would not have put into the mouth of 
Christ a p'edictioB which everyone knew had not been fulfilled. From 
I Cor. xu. 10 and Gal. iii. j we know that St Paul treats the possession 
of extraordinary powers by some of.hia converts as a well known feet. 
Cf. Jn ,lv. I.. 
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tS devib; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take 
up serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not 
hurt them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall 



19, 20. The Asamlon of the Lord and His Cooperation 

with His Disciples. 

9 So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was 

In my Name\ Placed first with great emphasis. The power is not 
their own, and it is doI to be used for their own aggrandisement. Justin 
Maityr repeatedly testifies that Christians had Che power of (hus exor- 
ciziiig demons. Tertullian and Origen tiear similar testimony. 'In My 
Name' does not mean using the Name of Jesus Christ as ■ magical 
formula; rather, 'as My representative,' 'by My authority.' 

ihQi shall steak leilh luw longues] Acts ii. 4, x. 46, six. 6; 1 Cor. 
zii. 10, 18, XIV. 5. Irenaeus states that this continued in his day. 

Thus lar all that is mentioned in this summaryof what Christ promised 
to the disciples is confirmed by statements in N.T. and by other evidence. 
In the next verse elements which appear to be akin to legend are mingled 
with well attested fects. 

18. they shall lake upserpents\ ' The; shall be miraculously preserved 
from the bite of venomous crealares, when they take them up in their 
bands.' Lk. x. I^ might be misunderstood as implying some such 
power; cf. Ps. xci. 13 and Acts xxviii. 3 — 6. 

if they drink any deadly tiirtg] The famous legend of St John drinking 
hemlock without being haimSl may have been suggested by this verse. 
See on x. 39. 

liey shall lay hands an the sick] Acts ii. 11, 17, xxviii. 8. It is 
perhaps a mere accident, but the order in which ^gns are mentioned 
in these two verses runs out thus; casting out demons (Time of Christ) ; 
speaking with Tongues (Apostolic Age); taking up snakes and drinking 
poison (Growlh of Legend); healing by laying on of hands (all ages). 



IS, 30. Thb Ascension of the Lord and His Cooperatiom 

WITH His Disciples. 

Lk. xxiv. JO— S3. Acts i. 9 f. 

The two verses balance one another; the Lord did one thing, those 
whom He addressed did another. 

IB. the LDrd] We should probably read the Lard Jesus, a combina- 
tion which, with the possible exception of Lk. xxiv. 3, is found nowhere 
else in the Gospels. 

had spoken unto them\ This may mean 'After all His commuaications 
with Ihem.' 
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received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. 
And they went forth, and preached every where, the Lord 21 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following. Amen. 

kt vmi rectivid up iiilc hiaven] The same veib is used Acts i. 1, 1 1, 
If, I Tim. iii. 16. 

snt on tkt right hand of God\ A highly metaphorical phrase to 
indicate the transcendent glory of the Ascended Loid. In this glory 
He was revealed to the dying Stephen, not, however, sitting to judge 
and rule, but standing to succour and save (Acts vii, 55, j6). The sitting 
is mentioned Eph. 1. to; Col. iii. i; Heb. i. 3, vlii. 1, x. 11, xii. i. 
This session at God's right hand signilies permanence, rest, and dominion, 
in glory, majesty, and felicity, after the toils, humiliations, and suflerings 
of life upon earth. 

30. And Ihty toml forth'] 'They' means the Apostles and their 
colleagues, and we see from this statement how condensed this summary 
of Apostolic labour is. Much took place before there was a Church at 
Jerusalem which could send out missionaries to preach everywhere. 

the Lord vmriitig with them] The verb is found nowhere in the 
Gospels, and nowhere in N.T. is it used of Christ cooperating with His 



•ifirmiiig] This verb also is found nowhere in the Gospels. It is 
L used (J! confirming a bargain. 
following] Yet another verb not found in the Gospels. See on 



I Tim. V. 10. In papyri it is used of verifying accounts, and 'verilying' 
maybe themeaning here; 'signswhichauthenbcaled the word' (Milligan, 
N.T. Documents, p, J8). Perhaps the best comment on the vetse is 
Heb. ii. 4, a jpassage which "is of deep interest as showing the un- 
questioned reality of miraculous gifts in the esriy Church ; and the way 
in which they were regarded as coordinate with other exbibitions of 
divine power'' (Westcott). 
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Briggs, C. A., 1S3 
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Bush, the, 149 
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Calvary, r9i 

Camel, 3, 1J4 

Capernaum, 9, 19, 68, Sr 
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100, 110, 131. I'!3, .36, 153, 
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knowledge, 66, 133, 154, 170; 
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Cleansing of the Temple, 137, 
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Corner-stone, 1+5 
Coverdale, 19, 38, 103, 183 
Coveting the head in grief, 186 
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Darkness at the Crucifixion, 193 
Date of this Gospel, 159 
David and the shewbread, ig 
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'Deliver up,' 7, lu, 117, 178, 
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Demoniacs, ii, 55, 56, 109, 101 
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tween the Gospels, 69, 77, 78, 
81, 107, 131, 166, 169, 174, 
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Earthqualtes, 15; 
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Emmaus, 101 
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Eternal life, 111 

Eternal sin, 41 ' 

Eucharist, institution of the, i' 

Eusebius, 64, 159, 197 
Evil, catalogues of, 88 
Expansions of Mk by Mt., 1 
117 - •■ 

Eye, evil, 89 

Failh, 10, 11, 131, 139, 1. 

103 
False prophets, 161 
Fasting, 6, 26 
Fig-tree, the bra^art, 136, '1 

lesson of the, 163 
Fire anquenchable, 1 16 
Fire and salt. 117 
Five thousand. Feeding of, ; 

80, 96 
Flesh and spirit, 177 

Four thousand. Feeding of, ; 



Gahlee, 7, 11, 174, 100; Sea 

'of. 8 
'Garments, 70, 132, 134, 160, 191 
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Gentiles or Heathen, 5, 59, 90, 

91, 98, 117, 119. 195 
Gerasenes. 56, 91 
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Gethseraane, 175 
Golgotha, 191 
Gore, C, 153, 161, 164 
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Hades, Ii6 
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Heathen, see Gentiles 

Hebraisms, 4, 17, 13, a6, 160 

Uermoti, 105 

Herod Antipai, see Aniipas 

HercMl the Great, ]3> i^i 

HercMlians, ji 

Heiodias, 73 



High-priest, 19, iSi 

HoW. "O 

Holj Spirit, 4,40, 151; blasphemy 

•gainst (lie, 41 
Hort, F. J. A., 10, 67, 140, 143, 

"65 
Hosaiina, 134 
Housetop, 160 
Hyperbole, 3, 14, 18; in tlie 

Sayings of Chiibt, iii, 114, 

140 

Ignatius of Antioch, 114 
Interpolations, 7, 11, 14, 16, '27, 

«8, 35,4^1 Sj, 87, 95, 97, 110, 

iij, 11;, 14', i+i, i+». IS9. 

185, 191, *oi 
Intenogatives, donbtfiil, 47, 96, 

108, lu, 155, 178, 183, 18s 
Iscariot, 37 



James, son of Zebedee, g, 35, ia8, 
156 

iaroes, the Little (Less), 36 
ames of Alptiaens, 13, 36, 196 
Jeremiah expected, 71 
Jericho, iji 

Jerusalem, 3S, 84, tifi; destruc- 
tion of, to4, IS7— :6i 

John the Apostle, 35, 114, ij8, 
IS6 

John the Baptizer, 3, 71 ; death of, 

Joseph, husband of Maiy, 07 
Joseph of Arimathaea, 183, it)6 



Josephus, 70, 71, 73. 86, 97, loi. 

155, 160, 17s, 197 
Joses (Joseph), brother of the 

Lord, 68 
Joses, brother of James the Little, 

196 
Judaea, 159 
Judas (Jude), brother of the Lord, 

Judos Iscariot, 37, 134, 16S, I7r, 



Julian, Emperor, 64 
Justa and Bemice, 90 
Justin Martyr, 67, 104 

Keriolh, 37 
Kersa or Gersa, 57 
Khan Minfeh, 9 
Kingdom of God, 7, ro4, 1 
Korban or Corbao, 86 



Lamb, Paschal, 170 

Law, Christ and the, 18, 30, 8j, 

87. 107, tig 
Lawlor, 160 

Laying on of hands, 304 
Lazarus, 134 
Leaven, 95 
Lebbaeus, 37 
Leprosy, 16, 167 
Levi, »3, 36 
Levirate Law, 148 
Lewin, 133 
Life or Soul, :o3 
Lightfoot, J. B., 147 
Lonefellow, 131 
Lord's Prayer, 141, 177 
Lord's Supper, i6g — 173 
Love, 143, 151 
Luther, 47, 138, 141 

Machaenis, 71 

Malchus. 61, 179 

Mary, Mother of Jesus, jj, 41, 

45. 67. "9S 
Mary, »ster of Lazarus, 167 
Mary, wife of Clopas, 195, 196 



Mary of Magdala, 195, 196. 30f 
Matthew, ideotit; wi(b Levi, 3,6 
Mayor, J. fi., 43 
Messi^, false, 157, 161 
Messiahship gradually revealed, 

II, ai, 98, 108, m, 13s, 143, 

151. '83 
Miracles, 16, 39, j6, 66, 80, 81, 

HI, 136, 303 
'Moses,' 17, 80, 106, llS, 149 
Mount of Transfiguration, 105 
'Mountain, The,' 33, 81 
'Mountains, removing,' 140 
Mustard-seed, jj 

Nazaiene, i8j, 191 

Nazareth, 67 

NoQ-Matkan eipressnons in the 



Oaths, 7*, 7S 

Oil used in healing, 71 

O.T., Quotations fom, s, 46, 85, 

■ 174 

Origen, 68, 100, 178, 194, 304 

Pairs of parables, 38 ; of workers, 

69, '33. '69 
Paneas, 98 

Parables, few in Mark, 43, 143 
Paradoxes in Christ's teaching, 51, 
- - 140 
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Pelta, 160 
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istics, 98, 100, "5, n8, 139. 
174. 175. "77. '79. 186; denials, 
184 — 186( angelic message (o, 

Pharisees, ag, 87, 118, 146 
Philip the Apostle, 36 
Philip the tetrarch, 73 
Philip, firat husband of Herodias, 
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Praetacinm, 18S, 1S9 
Prayer, 15, 81, 140, 175, 177 
Present tense, historic, 6 
Proverbs used by Christ, aj. SO. 

77, 163 
Psalm ex., the question about, 

15* 



*Q,' the lost document called, 38, 

99 
Quotations from O.T., 3, 46, 85, 

'74 

Rabbi, 106, 139 

Rabbinical sayings, 87 

Raising the dead, 65 

Ransom, 130 

Kelease of a prisoner at tbe Pass- 
over, 18s 

Remis^on of sins, 3, 10, 141 

Renan, 111, 167 

Resurrection, Christ's teaching 
about, 100, 113. 117, 174, ioo 

Resurrection of Christ, 199 — 105 

Robber, (he penitent, 193 

Robbers, 138, 19a 

Robinson, J. A., 139 

Rock-tombs, 197 

Room, the upper, 170 

Rnfua, 191 

Roler of the synagogue, 61 

Sabbath, 10, 13, a8, 19, 31 
Sftdducees, 94, 95. 147, I49 
Salmon, G., 16, 59, 81, IS3 
Salome, daughter of Herodias, 



Sandals, 4 

Sanday, W., 16, 17, 49, I3S, "40, 

m, 'ss. »7o 



Sanhediin, its composition, 99, 
141. 178, 181 ; hostility to 
Christ, <»9, 1J7, i8i, 184, i"" 

Satan, 6, 14, 39, 47, 100 

Scourging, 1S9 

Scribes, 10, 18, ao, 11, 15, 38, 84, 

87, 09, 109, 151, 193 
Second Advent, 103, iGi 
Self-sacrifice, 101 
Septuagiut, 46, 151 
Session at the right hand, 105 

Shekels, 169 

Shewbiead, 19 

Sidon. 89, 91 

S^ns, 94 

Silence, about the Messiahship, 

ti, 14', enjoined on the healed, 

43. 91. 97 
Simon Peter, 8, 13, 35, r77. Sa 

aisD Peter 
Sinion of Cyrene, loi, 190 
Simon the leper, 167 
Simon the zealot, 37 
Sin, an eCetnal, 141 
Sins, forgiveness of, 3, 4 1 ; lists 

of, 88 
Sisters of Christ, 43, 68 
•SiMine,' 14 
Son ofDaTid, 131, 141 
Son of God, I, rSi, 183 
Son of Man, si, 30, 99, 130, 161, 

164, 17] 
Soul of Christ, ti 
Soul or Life, 101 
Sowing, 44, 53 
Spirits, unclean, 10, 33, 57, 69 
Spittle used in healing, 91, 97 
Stanley, A. P., 44> S3- '33. 

Stone to close the tomb, 197 
'Straightway,' 5, 6, 11, 13, 17, 

ao, 48, ^1. i7 
Swete, H. B., j, 33. 34, 4ii s8. 



Tabernacles, F. of, 107 

Tabor, 105 

Talmud, 87, 148, 183 

Talian, 5: 

Tai-collectOTS, 24, 78 

Taxes, 146 

Tell HQm, 10 

Temple -buildings, IgJ 

Temple-market, 137, 141 

Temptations of Christ, 6, ri 

Terlullian, a 04 

Tetrarch, 71 

Theophjlact, 17, loo, 116, 114 

Thomas, 13, 36, 101, ^01 

Thorns, crown ol, 190 

Three days, after, 100, 117 

Title of the Gospel, l; on the 

cross, 191, 193 
Titus, 175 
Toll-gatherers, 13 
Tombs, 57, 197 
Transfiguration, :o4 — 109 
Treasure-chests in the Temple, 

'34 
Tribute to Caesar, 1 40, 147 
Triumphal entry, 133—135 
•Twelve, The,' 34, 69, i6g. 



Veils of the Temple, 19s 

'Verily,' 40 

Veronica or Bemice, 64 

Version, Authorised, defects in, 
6, 13. 19> '4. 34, 37. 4'. 4;. 
48, 49. 50, 5'. 54, OS. 07, 73, 
75. J9. 85. 89. "9. '»8, 145, 
151, '54. 158. iM. '83; Re. 
vised, 54, S7, 65. 73. 79. 95. 
' 106, 144, ijo, 185, 188, 103 

Via DolBTBsa, 191 

Victor of Antioch, ti6, iij) 

Voice, the Divine, j 
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Walking on the water, 81 
Washings, 84, 85 
Watches of the night, 81, 
Watchfulness, 164 
Westcott, 105 

Wiclif, 183 
Widows, 154 
Widow's mites, 154, ijj 
WUd beasts. 6 
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Woes, 160, iji 
Words from the Cross, 
Worm and fire, 116 

Voung man, the rich, i 
in Gethsemane, 180 

' Zahn, 180 
Zealot, Simon the, 37 
Zebedee, 9 
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THE ^rd. TEMPLE OF THE JEWS (HEROD'S) 
According to Josephus aod the Middoth 
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